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FIGURE 1. Regions of the United States 




NOTE 

The term "Black and other races" describes persons of all races otlier than white and generall> is v.^d whenever 
data for blacks alune ate nut available over the period of time shown. Statistics for the national population of black 
and other races usuall> reflect the condition of the black population, since about 90 percent of the population of 
black and other races is black. 
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The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population, 1974 

• INTRODUCTION 



\ statistical overview of the demograpliic, socia!,>ind 
economic characteristics of the black population in the 
United States is presented in tiiis report, which is the 
eighth in the series on the subject. Tiiis study brings 
together the relevant data available from tlie Census 
Bureau as well as from other governmental and private 
agencies. ^ 

Generally, the analysis examines ii^c recent trends 
(1970 to 1974) in population distribution, income, 
labor force, education,"^ family composition, health, 
housing, voting, and other major aspects of life. Because 
of the severe economic recession which began in 19''4, 
attention also lias been focused on the changes in labor 
force and income which have Occurred in 1974 and/or 
early 1975. Data on blacks for the subjects covered are 
not'always available on a consist(int basis for the years 
considered; however, the most current data are always 
presented. 

Tlie patterns of social and economic change which 
have emerged tor black Americans in the 1970's are 
varied; Advances have been made in education, health, 
and in the election to public office. Progress in some 
other area's such as income and employment has been 
impeded partly as a result of the interrelationships of a 
number of social and economic factors such as changing 
family composition and work experience patterns of 
family members, inflation, and the downturn in the 
economy. 

Within the last year, two of the major economic 
problems of our nation-inflation and economic 
recession-have had serious effects upon both blacks and 
wiutes. Unemployment rates have risen sharply, real 
income levels have been eroded, and the number in 
poverty has increased for whites and remained un 
changed for biacks. Tlie impact of the economic 
recession has been must conspicuous in the area of 
unemployment. 

Population and Migration 

'Hie total black population of the United States was 
24.0 'million on April 1, 1974, representing an increase 
of 1.4 milhon over the April 1970 figure. Tlie average 
rate of change between 1970 and 1974 was 1.6 percent, 
a drop from the 1.8 percent experienced during the 



1960 decade. Declining birth rates among blacks were 
responsible for the lower rate of population growth in 
the 1970's. 

After three decades .of a predominantly one-way 
migration stream-outmigration from the South to the 
North and West-a new pattern of black migration 
appears to be eriierging in the l.970's". There is some 
eviderice that during the 4-year period 1970-74; the 
volume of black outinigration from the South declined 
and, at the same time, the number moving to the South 
increased. 

Although blacks continue to be- concentrated in the 
central cities of metropolitan areas, the black popula- 
tion in the central cities has experienced a slowdown in 
Its rate of growth smce 1970. Tliis slowdown can be 
attributed to the declines in both the rates of natural 
increase and of net inmigration. 

Tlie suburban black population recorded some gains 
during the I970's and increased at a higlier annual rate 
,(4. 4 percent) t ha n the suburJ)an_ MileiIlJi-.pexcenl). 
' iTowever, blacks still represented only 5 percent of the 
total suburban population in 1974. 

Labor Force and Employment* / 

Consistent witli the dov/ntum in the economy, the 
employment situation for blacks and whites worsened in 
1974 and early 1975. Rising unemployment was accom- 
panied by both large reductions in employment and 
increases among persons not in the labor force due to 
discouragement over job prospects. 

Tliesc conditions m 1974 and 1975 were in tiirecf 
contrast to the improvements in employment which 
were experienced by both blacks and whites in the 
preceding two years (1972 and 1973). Jobless rates 
receded to 3^2 year lows in the third and fourth quarter 
oi 1 973 for both racial groups. As the economy began 
its dip in 1974, the unemployment rates began to rise 
sharply and reached 1-3.7 percent^ for blacks and 7.6 
percent for whites in the first quarter of 1975. During 
this steep climb, uiiemployment rates for blacks gen- 
erally remained about double those for whites. 



^ In this section, tlw temi j*bldck** is useJ dhhuugli the data art 
fur 'black and other rates." Blacks constitute about 90 percent 
of this group. 
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Tlie situation of black teenagers is partiLularl> 
striking as the jobless rate for this segment of the black 
population climbed to 39.8 percent for the first quartc* 
of 1975, the comparable figure for white teenagers was 
about 1,8.0 percent in 1975, 

About 9 miPion blacks and 75 million whites were 
employed in the civilian labor force dunng the fiist 
quarter of 1^75. For both racial groups these figures 
were substantially below the higli averages registered in 
mid-1974. 

* Persons not in the labor force due to discouragement 
over job prospects are of particularJnterest since these 
persons, often called the "liidden unemployed/* want 
jobs but are not looking for work because they believe 
their search would be in vain. This category of non- 
workers grew to a liigh of about 315,000 for blacks and 
800,000 for whites dunng the first quarter of 1975, 

Between 1970 and 1974, the total black labor force 
expanded by about 10 percent to 10.3 million, con- 
tinuing the, growth expenenced dunng the 1960's. A 
corresponding percentage increase was evident for 
whites. ^ 

In 1974, the labor force participation rates forblack 
men v25 years. old and over) wereJower than those for 
^ their white counterparts for most ,age groups. In 
contrast to the men, black women were more bkely 
than white women to.be in the labor force. 

Among the black men in the prime working ages (25 , 
"-to"59-yearsroldran^dTiolt In the labor force In [974, ill 
health or disability was fhe main reason reported for 
being outside the work force. 

< if 

Tlie 1974 jobless rates, for blacks and whites were 9.9 
percent and ,5.0 -percent, respectively. Hiese. rates 
exceeded their respective 1970 averages (1.7 percentage 
points increase for blacks and 0.5 of a percentage point 
increase for whites). « 

Xhe ratio of the jobless rate for blacks to whites was 
2' 1 in 1 974. Tliis ratio has generally held at 2 to 1 since 
the Korean War period, except for a sligiit narrowing 
during 1970and 1971. " . ' 

Jobless rates for blacks varie(i substantially by occupa- 
tion of last job. Among tlie major occupation groups in 
1974, black -managers had the lowest jobless rates- 3.3 
percent. For sieveral occupations-salesworkers; nonfarm 
laborers; and" operatives, except transport -the unem- 
ployment rates were most pronounced (above 10 
percent). 

Black persons experienced a growth in employment 
in the I976'5. About 9.3 million blacks were employed, 
in 1974, representing an increase of 8 percent over 
1970: 



Blacks continued to move into vvhite-collar jobsjn 
the 1970*s but at a relatively slower pace than in the 
1960V Tliis was especially true for black men as the 
proportion of black men in white-collar jobs grew 
sliglitly from 22 percent in 1970 to 24 percent in 1974. 
For black women, the cqmparable proportion rose from 
36 percent in 1970 to 42 percent in 1974. Wliite-collar. 
jobs embrace a broad grouping wliich includes sales and 
clerical positions as well as higlier level professional and 
managerial jobs, 

Incoriie and Poverty 

As previously stated, inflation and the economic 
recession of 1974 adversely affected the income levels 
for botli the black and white populations. 

Tiie median income in 1974 was estimated at S7,800 
for black families and 513,400 for white families. After 
adjusting for changes in the cost of living, the 1974 
average income of black families declined by about 3 
percent over the 1973 level,^ not significantly different 
from the 4 percent decrease for white families. 

Tiie impact of infiation was greater upon black men 

than upon black women. Tlie median income ,of black 

men (55,370), expressed in real purchasing power, was 

eroded ,during |974; whereas that for blacky women 

(52,810) just about kept pace with increasing prices. 

Tlie same relationship held true for whit9 men and 

* women, ^ , / 

* / 

Parallcling'the steep climb iri jobless rates for men in 

1974, the proportion of black men vyjth -income who 

were year-rpund full-time workers declined by about 4 

' percentage pdints between 1973 and 1974. Tlie compar- 

, able proportion for black women remained unchanged 

during this^time. 

Relative income^ levels of black tamilies have not 
moved* upward in the 4-year period, 1970 to 1974, The 
prqportion of black families with incomes under 54,000 
iji 1 974 was 23* percent, virtually the same as it was in 
1970 (in terms of constant dollars). At the upper end of 
the income distribution (incomes 510,000 and over or 
515,000 and over), the same pattern exists. Furth<?r- 
more, the 191^4 median income showed almost no 
change from 'the 1970 level, in real dollars. 

ReHec.ting *his situation, along with other factors, the 
overall income position of black famihes relative to 
white families as measured by the median income ratio, 
has declined since 1970. Tlie median income ratio of 
black to wliite famihes was^O.58 in 1974; it was 0.61 in 
1970; during the mid and late 1960*s, the ratio had 
risen. Tlie index of income overlap, another summary 



^StaUsticdlly significant at the I.O level of significance. Sec 
section on "Source and Reliability of the Data." 
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measure of income compartibility, was 0.72 in both 
T^^74 and 1 970, indicating no widcnmg of tlie differ- 
entials between black and white income size distribu- 
tions. 

Regionally, the North and Wc^t followed the i>ame 
pattern as obser\cd for the country the black to white 
average; (median) family income ratio went down from 
73 percent in 1970 to 67 percent in 1974. In contrast, 
black famihes m the South held their income status 
relative to whites during the same 4-year period. 

Tlie overall median incbme-ra^io does not reflect the 
income positions of all the different segments of the 
black community relative to whites. For example, in the 
North and West young black husband-wife famihes 
(head under 35 years) in which both spouses were 
earners have achieved and maintained incomes which are 
equal to those of their white counterparts. In the South, 
the comparable group of black families have not yet 
achieved ib^e income parity exhibited in the North and 
West, but they made important strides in narrowing the 
black-white inco...^ gap during the 3-year period (1970 
to 197^).^ The black-whitc income ratio for this group 
was 6.87 in 1 973. 

Tlie income levels of black families and the extent of 
comparability with their white counterparts are affected ' 
by a number of factors such as type of family and 
family composition, work experience of family mem- 
bers, etc. A recent study by the Bureau concluded that 
jjffe rential changes in Jhe^pxop.ottion^of^black^and.- 
white multiple-earner families and work experience 
patterns of family members appear to be among the 
more important factors contributing to the decrease in 
the black-wlute income ratio since 1970. In turn, the 
variations in these two factors are partially the result of 
changes in ( 1 ) family composition such as the propor- 
tion of husband-wife families with wivps in the paid 
labor force and (2) the proportion of famihes headed by 
women. 

o 

Certainly, there were social and economic forces such 
/^^hanging attitudes, inflationary pressures, and the 
, ''^6nomic recession m 1974 which also had an impact 
l\ upon the decline in the income ratio. 

A detailed discussion of these factors is presented in 
the text "Income Ratio of Black to Wlute Familips*' of 
the Income section. 

. In contrast to the dechne in the overall median ratio 
for famihes, the median-income ratio of black to white 
persons has remained virtually unchanged since 1970. 
Tlie 1974 median income ratio of black men to white 
men (0.61) was not significantly different from the 



^Tliese data cover the penod up ihrough calendar year 1973, 
they do not reflect the economic situation m 1974. 



1970 ratio. Tlie income of black women was about % 
percent of that for white women in both 1974 and 
^1970. 

Poverty levels in 1974 were undoubtedly affected by 
dccfeabcs in real income and the upsurge in unemploy- 
ment. Tlie number of white persons, below the poverty 
level rose by 1.1 million to a level of 16,2 million in 
1974. Among low>incoiiie blacks, sampling variability 
was too large to measure whether a change actually 
Occurred. Iii 1974, ipproximately 7,5 million black 
persons were below the low-incoine level. 

Since 1970, according to 'the Current Population 
Surveys (CPS), the number of low-income blacks has 
moved within a narrow ranj^e as compared to the 
downward trend observed during the I960*s, 

Jlie number of low-incoiiie black families in 1974 
remained unchanged from the 1973 level, a substantial 
mcrease was noted for low-income white famihes. 

Within the last 3 years a leveling off has occurred in 
the number of poor black families. Tliis trend represents 
a mixed composite of declines among low-income black 
families headed by men and increases among those 
^headed by womin. 

I Female heads comprise an increasing proportion of all 
low-income families and a majority among low-income 
black families. ^ 



Education 

/ 

Thjigimportance of education in the black community 
is reflected in the continued progress in this area by 
young blacks. 

College enrollment has increased more rapidly for 
black students than for whites. Between 1970 and 1 974, 
a S6:percent growth in college enrollment was noted for 
blacks, whereas white enrollment increased by only 15 
percent, HoWever, the proportion of young blacks (18 
to 24 years old) enrolled in college was still below that 
of the ^comparable . group of whites (18 versus 25 
percent). 

Enrollment has also increased for the very youn^ 
black cliildren-those 5 years old. By 1974, the enroll- 
ment rate forvblack children 5 years old (87 percent) 
was very close to tliat of whites (90 percent). Tlie gains 
ma.y be due, in part, to |he increased availability of 
kindergarten to blacks, since more public school 
systems, especially those in the South, now include 
kindergarten. ^ 

Increased school enrollment by black teenagers and 
higher retention- had resulted in rising educational 
attainment levels. By 1974, the proportion of blacks 20 
to 24 years old completing' higli school reached 72 
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percLMit, rising faster than the proportion for the 
comparable group of whites. Yet, in 1974 an ediica- 
tional gap still remained between b|acki> and whitei> ai> 
^ 85 percent of the whites of this age group had 
completed higli school. ^ 

Family and Fertility 

Tiie first half of the 1 970\ like the 1^60 decade, has 
been characterized b> a dbwnwardirend'iii tlic, propor- 
tion of black husbond^wifFlamilies accompanied by a 
jgrowth in the proportion of black families headed b> a 
woman (with no spouse present). Between 1970 and 
1975, the proportion of black luisband-wife families 
declined from 68 to 61 percent; the proportion of 
female heads increased from 28 to 35 percent. 

^*cThe influence of certain social and economic 'factors 
such as the high rate of marital dissolution, the 
retention of children by unmarried mothers, greater 
economic independence of womeurand other factors is 
reflected in changes whuch have occurred in the charac- 
teristics of black female iKTads. Black female heads of 
families were more likely to be single or divorced (taken 
together) m 1974 than m 1970, to be younger, andj to 
have more children to support. | 

Reflecting the increase in female-headed families, t|ic 
percentage of black children living with both parciits 
dropped sharply m the 1970>. By 1974, about 5^6 
percent of own_black fhildren in fanuhes were hvmg 
Vvith botTi parents, it should be noted, liowever, tha^ 
most of the black Juldren not/hving with botii parents^, 
were being cared for by at least one parnit or by a 
family member, generally the ^andparent. \ 

For both blacks and whites, the porportion of 
children hvmg with botii parents appears to be asso- 
ciated with income level. For example, among black 
families with incomes under S4,000, less than one-fifth 
of the black children lived with hpth parents in 1974\ 
At th(5^vS15,000 and over income nearly all~9 out 
of 10-rblaek children were living with both a motlier 
and a father. 

Black women are moving toward lower fertility levels 
in the 1 970*s, as are all women. Tliis decline may reflect 
the changes in the national \econoniy, labor force, 
participation of women, and attitudes toward family 
planning and family size. Young black women arc 
having fewer children than their ounterparts >ears^ 
ago. For example, all black women aged 30 to 34 >ears 
had borne an average of 2.5 children in 1974, a 1" 
percent drop from the 1970 level of 3.0. Also, this trend 
IS apparent in recent data on birth c.\pectutions in 
1974, both black and white wives 18 to 24 ytMrs old 
expected an average of 2.2 children. Differentials in 
expectations between blacks and whites were still 
obscAable at ages above 25 years^ ouw mainly to the 
larger number of children black women lia\e already 
had. 



Health-' 

Life expectancy (at birth) of blacks increased slightly 
between 1970 and 1973, reflecting mainly dechnes in 
death rates for infants-a' decrease of 19 percent for 
males and 16 percent for females over tise 3-year period. 

Among blacks of both sexes, death rates for most 
leading causes of death showed modest to substantial 
declines dunng the first 3 years of the 1970 s. Fiie most . 
marked drops were noted for innuen4a and pneumonia 
and diseases associateil with early infancy. Conversely, 
malignant neoplasms, the second leading cause of death 
for both sexes, and homicide, a higli-ranking cause 
among black men, registered increases between 1970 
and 1973. 

Despite the progress made in the health area by 
blacks, their general mortality levels m 1973 were higher 
than those for wliites. 

Housirig 

In 1 973, about 7 million housing units were occupied 
by black households* Of these, about one-half million 
were new units which had been added to the housing 
inventory since April 1, 1970. 

Black households were underrepresented in the new 
housing, inventory. About^G i>crcent of all new occupied 
housing units were black in 1973. in contrast, black 
housing units accounted for 10 percent* of all occupied 
units in 1970. ' ^ 

Homeownership rates for blaik households in 1973 
were close to the 1970 rates, tlicjcorresponding rates for 
whites showed a small increase during the 3-year span. 

Elected Officials and Voting ^ 

Impressive political gains have been made by bU ks in 
the 1970*s, continuing the upsurge which beg:m in the 
mid-1 960*s as a result of the Voting Riglits Act of 1965, 
the civH rights movcnienls, the Voting 1-ducation 
Project, and the like. 

hi May 1975, 3,503 blacks were holding office m 45 
States and the District of Columbia. This represents an 
increase of 1,643, or 88 percent m the last 4 years. Yet, 
blacks still account for less than I percent of all elected 
officials. The increase since 1971 in black elected 
officials has been most predominant in the Southern 
region. Tlie States having the largest number of blacks 
holding office in 1975 were Illinois and Louisiana. 



^ia this ;!>ecUoii. t!«c una "bljck" is used jlthou^i the Jjta jrc 
for "bjjck aii^ii otiici rjto.** B|jwk"> constitute about 00 iiciwcnl . 
of this group. 
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In the most recent congressional election (1974), 
some precedents m.this century were set. Tlie State 
legislatures of at lease three Soutlieni States-Alabama, 
* ^Georgia, and South Carolnia had more black members 
than at .any other time smce Reconstruction. Also, two 
black Lieutenant Governors were elected. 

A continued incjr-case has been noted in the number 
of black mayors-spiralin^ upward from 81 in 1971 to 
135 in 1975. Blacks are now mayors ui about one-half 
of the 50 States. Althoug?i the majority of black may ors 
were hokhng office in small towns and communities, 
, scveraJ are holding office in some o^ the nation's larger 
cities'-Atlaiita, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Washington, 
DX. llie majority of black mayors arc lioKlmg office m 
towns and places which are predominantly black. 

The achievements in voter registration and participa- 
tion made in the mid ai)d late I960*s have dwindled 
somewhat in the I9jf0's. especially in the last congres- 
sional election. llie|blavk population, paralleling the 
pattern of the total population, had a lower voter 
turnout than in any general election since 1964. In 
November 1974, only 'about one-third of the potential 
black American electorate reported thai they v Jed Hie 
registration rates for blacks in 1974 were at tlie lowest 
level reported for any of the last five gerveral elections 
(Data were first coliecte^ on registration in ^I966 ) 

Of the .5.2 million blacks in 1974 wlio did not 
register, about one-half reported that they were not 
interested or disliked politics as their reason for not 
registering. 

Other Features and New Items 

j. Food Stamps. Black households represented 
. about 40 percent of the 3.6 million households who 
reported that they purchased food stamps in July 1974. 
Regiirdless of the race of the head, the hoijseholds 
whielf receive^ food stamps were more likely than all 
households to have a female head, lower income, a 
greater porportion of the large households (5 or more 
members) and to receive public assistance. 

2. Household Ownership and Purchases. Generall>, 
the proportion of black hoii^holds owning most major 
appliances, with the exception of black and white 
television sets, was lower than that for white house- 
holds. Also 111 1973, black households were le.ss likely 
than white households to own an automobile and, in 
general, the cars blacks owned were older. In the Suney 
of Purchases and Owner.ship (taken in conjunction with 
the 1973 Annual Ifousiiig Survey) black and white 
television sets and refrigerators were the only com- 
niodities lor which the 'Miousehold purchases per 100 
households" was greater for blacks than for whites. For 
all appliances, there were no significant differences 
between the average price paid by blacks and whites. 
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3. Characteristic? of Postsecoiidary Students. Tlie 
majority the . 680,000 black students enrolled in 
pcstsecondary education in 1973 reported that they 
were enrolled liV colleges or universities. More black 
students tharf whites attended vocational educational 
institutions, and they were more likely than white 
students lo be enrolled in public rather than private 
4-year Colleges. " 

Black postseZondary"^ students relied o«. varying 
sources of income for, their educational and living 
expenses, mainly their parents and personal earnings and 
savings. Considering grants and scholarships, Fduca- 
tional Opportunity Grants, Veterans Adniinistnlion 
benefits, and State and local scholarships and gr:uits., 
were the most common sources used by blacks. Hovy- 
ever, in" general, no single loan, grant, or scholarship 
program affected a large proportion of all black students 
but, combined, they affected a substantial number 
Forty-two percent of the bl.ick students had received a 
grant or scholarship, about 22 percent had taken out a 
loan. 

4. Elack-Owiied Businesses. Ifctween 1969 and 
1972, the number of black-owned businesses increased 
to 195,000 and their gioss receipts grew to 7,2 million. 
Fhese 195,000 firms were higlily concentrated in the 
retail trade and selected services in.iustry divisicai, were 
predominantly locate^ in the South, and the iiinjorily 
operated as sole proprietorship in 1972. 

Despite inJrea>es in black cntrepreneurship during the 
period 1969 tdT 1972, black-owned firms remained a 
marginal sector of the business coniiiuinity in every 
industry. 



5. Health Care and insurance. Persons of black and 
other races were less likely than white persons to have 
visited a physician or dentist in 1973. 

In 1972, persons of bfack and other races (under 65 
years oi agej were less likely than the comparable group 
of vvhiles to have hospital insurance coverage. Also, 
their coverage tended to be r<;lated to income levels. 
Similar patterns existed for surgical insurance coverage 

\ 

6. Armed Forces. An June 1974, $98,000 black men 
and women were serving in the Armed Forces of this 
country, virtually the ^aiiie as in 1 970. even thougli the 
total Armed Forces li*Vl declined substantially during 
this period. Tlius, blacks comprised a greater share of 
the military personnel in 1974 (han in 1970 14 percent 

.conipaied with 10 percent. The majority of black men 
and .women were enlisted personnel and the highest 
proportion of blacks among the branches (Army. 

tNavy, M.irine Corps. Air Force) was for the Army (19 
percent). 
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7. Cnniinal Ylctilni^a^io^. Information gatlieFcJ , 
iroin Mirveyh of a National Cnnic Panel indicate that 
Junng 1973, the overall victimization rates for both 
black and wlate victiiiib were not Mgnificantly different 
from each otiter, a departure from other studies 
conducted ill the 1960'd. For both racial groups, high 
Victimization rates were associatvxl with the male popu- 
lation, and 'the teenagers and >oung adult population. 

An analysis of the various t>pc5 of cnines (i.e., crimes 
of violence and crimes of'theft) indicates blacks were 
piore likely than whites to have been^vfctims of violent 
/crimes, furthermore, for crimes of violence, black 
victin?> \xere more likely than the comparable group of 
wiute^lo be attacked by a person known to the 
victim-family members or acquaintances. 



8. Inmates of Local Jails. In., mid-year 1972, black 
inmates numbered 59,000 and comprised 42 percent of 
the jail inmate population. Both black and white 
inmates were generally young, unmarried, had limited 
education, and tended to be low wage earners or 
unemployed prior to arrest. Of all crimes of violence, 
blacks were more likely than whites to be charged for 
murder or kidnapping and robbery. Among those 
sentenced but not on appeal, the average sentence was 
generally longer for blanks than for whites for all crimes 
of violence. 

9. Capital Punishment. Blacks represented exactly 
one-half of all persons (162) sentenced to capital 
punishment in December 1973. The majority of these 
black prisoners were in the South. Most of the pnsoners, 
whether black or wliite, were convicteji of murder. 



More detailed information on these and other measurable aspects of the living ^.unditions of bla^^ks m the United 
States is presented in the table$ of this report. 
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FIGURE 2. Percent Distribution of the Population, by Metropolitan- 
Nonmetropolitan Residence: 1974 
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POPULATION: GROWTH, COMPOSITION, AND DISTRIBUTION 



The black resident population increased b> 1.4 million persons, or at an average annual rate of 1.6 percent, 
between April 1970 and April 1974. The average rate of growth during the 1960 decade was 1.8 percent per 
year, Tlie lower annual^rate of growth since 1970 reflects th^ decHning birth rate among blacks. The mgst 
recent estimate of the black resident population was 24.4 million in April 1975 (tables 1 and 2). 

During the last three decades (1940 to 1970) there were mass movements of blacks out of the South. 
However, since 1970 there appears to be a new emerging pattern of migration. There is some evidence that the 
South has been experiencing a decHnt in the volume of black outmigration and, at the i>ame time, an increase 
in black inmigration. In fact, during the 4-year period 1970-74 the number of blacks 4 years old and over 
moving to the South closely approximated the number moving from the South -276,000 inniigrants versus 
241,000 outmigrants (table 4). 

After declining steadily for the last three decades, the proportion of blacks living in the South has leveled 
off at about 53 percent, reflecting the changing migration pattern (table 3). 

From 1960 to 1970, overall population increases in central cities.,of metropoHtan areas were a product of 
large gains in the black population, due both to inmigration and natural increase,^ whereas the expansion 
of the subiirbs (outside central cities) was overwhelmingly the result of the influx of the white population 
from the central cities. 

Nevertheless, within the last 4 years the black population in the central cities experienced a slowdown in its 
rate of growth. Between 1970 and 1974, the black population in central cities increased at an annual rate of 
1 6 percent, which was lower than that observed in the 1960V The slowdown in the growth rate of the black 
population in cities can be attributed partly to the decline in the rate of natural mcrease, but also to an 
apparent decline in the rate of net inmigration. The white population registered a 1 -percent annual dechnc in 
the centrakcities between 1970 and 1974 (table 5). 

\s a result of modest increases in the black population and the exodus of whites, the proportion of blacks 
of the total central city population rose sliglitly over the 4-year period (22.3 percent in 1974 compared with 
20 5 percent in 1970). Similar increases were noted for both the larger mctropohtan areas (1,000,000 or 
more) and the smaller ones (under 1 ,000,000) (table 6). C' 

The suburban black population recorded some gains and increased at a higlier annual rate (4.4 percent) than 
that for wliites (1.8 percent). From the Current Population Survey, it is not possible to identify where the 
expansion of the black population occurred, i,e., whether it was primarily in predominantly black towns, such 
as Compton, California and East St. Louis, Illinois, located in the "suburbs," or distributed throughout the 
suburban areas, paralleling the suburban pattern of whites. In 1974, the numbei* of blacks remained relatively 
small in suburban area^ (outside central uties) and still comprised only 5 percent of the total suburban 
population (tables 5 and 6). 

Independent estimates of the total and black populations as of July 1973 are presented for the 15 States 
with the largest black population in 1970 (table 7). 

* /Annexations also played an Important role in the overall growth of cities in'thc 1960-70 pcnod. 

10 /■ 
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Table 1. Total Resident Population: 1900, 1940, 1950, 1960, 1965, and 1970 to 1974 





Year 




Millions 


of persons 


Percent 






Total 

• 


Black 


black 




76.0 




8.8 


-^-11.6 




131.7 




12.9 


9.7 




150.7 




15.0 


9.9 




: 179.3 




18.9 


10.5 




' 193.0 




20.9 


10.9 




. 203,2 




22.6 


11.1 




205,7 




23.0 


11.1 




207.8 




23.4 


11.3 


1Q7^ 


209.5 




23.7 


il.3 








211.0 




24.0 


' 11.4 













1965 and 1971-74 are estimates. 



/ 



Data shown in this section are from several sources — decennial censuses, estimates of the 
resident population, and the Current Population Survey; therefore, figures in the tables may 
v^ry according to the source. 

^Data exclu^ Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau' gt the Census. 
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TabteZ Change in the Population: 1960 to 1970 and 1970 to 1974 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 



Black 



\«iite 



Total populaitlon: 1960. 

1970. 
1974. 



CHANGE, 1960 TO ld70* 



Number 

Percent 

Average annual rate. 



Natural increase: 
Number 

Births 

Deaths 

Percent 

Average annual rate . 



CHANGE, 1970 TO 1974^ 



Numbe r 

Percent 

Average annual rate. 



Natural increase: 

^ Number 

Births 

Deaths 

Percent 

Average annual rate. 



18,872 
22,581 
24 ;038 



3,709 
19.7 
1.77 



3,841 
5,948 
2,107 
20.4-1 
1.84 



1,458 
6.5 
1.56 



1,263 
2,169 
905 
5.6 
1.35 



158,832 
178,098 
183,823 



19,266 
12.1 
1.13 



16,557 
32,543 
15,986 

0**^7 



5,726 
3.2 
0.79 
I 

4,276 
11,094 
6,817 
' 2.4 
0.59 



Note: Population figures are the resident population as of April 1. The base for the 
percent change is the population at beginni^ng of period. Average annual change is per 100 
mid-period population. 

^Includes natural increase, net civilian immigration, and net movement of the Armed Forces 
to posts ov6rsea6^-. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 3. Percent Distribution of the Population by Region: 1965. 1970, and 197'T 



Area and race 




- 


1965 


1970 


- 

1974 


-BLACK 














.millions . . 






22 .6 


23. 5« 








1 nn 


100 


100 








54 


53 


53 






38 


39 


39 






18 


19 


18 






20 


20 


OA 






Q 
O 


8 


V 9* 


WHITE 














.millions . • 






177 ,7 


181,3 








100 


100 


100 






27 


28 


29 






55 


54 


53, 






26 


25 


24 






29 


29 


28 






17 


18 


18 



Note; Data for 1965 and 1974 are based on the March Current Population Survey and* exclude 
members of the Armed Forces in barracks and similar types of quarters. Data for 1974 ^^lso 
exclude inmates of institutions. The 1970 data are for the resident population as of April 1. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau 
of the Census I" * ^ . ' 



Table 4. Interregional Migration of the Population 4 Years Old and Over: 
March 1970 to March 1974 - \, ' 

(Numbers in thousands. Minus sign. (-) denotes decrease) 



\ Migration status / 
\ and race 



BLACK 



\ 



Inmigrants . . . . 
OutmigAants. . . 
Net migration. 



V^HITE 



Inmigrants. . . . 
Oi»tmigranls... 
^et migrat^^o n. 



South 



276 
241 
35 



3,055 
7,041 
1,014 



Northeast 



88 
143 
-55 



930 
1,799 
-869 



Nortl))^ 
Central 



96 
199 
-i03 



1,692/ 
2,28 
-59 



West 



172 
49 
123 



1,913 
1,466 
447 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, .Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
^"ireau of the Census* 
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Tables. Metropolitan and Nometropolitan Population: 1970 and 1974, and Change, 

1960 to 1970 and 1970 to 1974 

(Numbers in thousands. Minus sign (-) denotes decrease) 





K 


Meti'opolitan areas* 






Subject 


•* 


1 

Total 


Inside 
central 
'cities 


Outside 
central 
cities 


Non- 
metropolitan 
areas 


1970 
















Black 






16,342 


12,909 
48,909 


3,433 
70,029 




5,714 
56,338 


\Miite 




118,938, 












1974 






/ 
















1-77878' 
121,875 


13,777 
46,758 


4,101 
75,117 




5,748 
59,628 


UTiite \ 














Change, 1^60 to 


1970^ . 














Black; ' 9 






4,031 
31.6 
2.7 


3,273 
33.2 
2.9 


758 

14,698 
26.1 
2.3 




-323 
- -5.3 
-9.5 

4,156 
7.8 
0.8 


Percenlr 






Average annual rate 
UTiite: 


/ 








14,762 
14.0 
1.3 


64 
0.1 

(Z) 


Percent 






.;^verage annual rate. 
Change, 1970 to 








1974 1 










Black:' 

Number 


1 




1,536 
9.4 


868 
6.7 


668- 
19.5 
4.4 




34 
0.6 
0.1 

3,290 
5.8 
1.4 








Average annual* rate. 
\Vhite: 






2.2 


1.6 








2,937 
2.5 


1 

-2,151. 
-4.4 


5,088. 
7.3 
1.8 














0.6 


-1.1 





Note: For comparability with data from the 1974 Current Population Survey, the 1970 
census figures have been adjusted to exclude inmates of institutions and members of the 
Armed Forces living In barracks and similar types of quarters. Data for 1974 represent a 
five-quarter average centered on April 1974. Quarterly estimates for the months of October 
1973^ and January, April, July, and October 1974 were used. Central city data for 1974 ex- 
clude annexations since 1976. See '^Definitions and Explanations" section for more details. 

Z Less than 0.05 percenj:. ** 

^Standard metropolitan statistical areas are defined as of 1970, and exclude Middlesex 
and^omerset Counties in New Jersey. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. ' ' ' 
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Tables. Blacks as a Percent of Total Population. Inside and Qutside Metropolitan 
Areas, by Size of Metropolitan Area: 1960, 1970, and 1974 

(Data shown according to the definition and size of metropolitan area in 1970) 



Type of residence 



1960 



1970 



197^1 



United States. 



Metropolitan areas' 

Central cities 

Central cities in metropolitan areas of — 

1,000,000 or more 

Less than 1,000,000 

Suburbs 

Suburbs in metrojiolitan areas of — 

1,000,000 or more 

Ijqss than 1,000,000 

Nonmetropolitan areas 

In counties designated metropolitan since 1970. 



10.6 

10.7 
16.4 

18.8 
13.2 
4.8 

0 
9 
3 



4. 
5. 
10. 



(X) 



11.1 

11.9 
20.5 



25. 
14, 
4. 



4.5 
4.8 
9.1. 
7.7 



11.3 

12.5 
22.3 

27.0' 
16.9 
5.0 

4.9 
5.1 
8.8 
8.6 



X Not applicable. 

* Excludes Middlesex and Somerset Counties in New Jersey. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 7. Total and Black Population for Selected States, 1973 and Percent Black Population, 

1973, 1970, and 1960 

(Data shown for 15 States with largest black population in 1970) 



^ Selected States 


1973 estimates 
(thousands) 


Percent black of total 


population 


Total 
population 


Black 
population 


1973 
estimates 


1970 
census 


1960 
census 




3,546 


905 


25.5 


26.2 


30.0 


California 


20,652 


1,545 


7.5 


7.0 


5.6 




7,745 


1,094 


14.1 


15.3 


17 . 8 




4,818 


1,260 


^6.2 


25.9 


28. 5 


Illinois 


11,176 


1,502 


13.5 


12.8 


10.3 




3,746 


1,112 


. 29.7 


29.8 


31.9 




9,061 


1,063 


11.7 


11.2 


^ 9.2 




2,317 


835 


36.0 


36.8 


42.0 




18,214 


2,338 


12.8 


11.9 


8.4 


North Carolina 


5,302 


1,153 


21.7 


22.2 


24.5 


Ohio ; 


10,743 


1,013 


9.4 


9.1 


8.1 




11,862 


1,046 


8.8 


8.6 


7.5 




2,724 


825 


30.3 


30.5 


34.8 




11,828 


1,489 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 




4,844 


892 


18.4 


18.5 


20.6 



Vote: The 1973 figures for total population are published independent estimates of the July 1 
resident population. The 1973 cJata for the black population are unpublished preliminary estimates 
based on experimental techniques and are subject to an unknown level of error. The data are sub- 
ject to revision pending completion of current research. The 1970 and 1960 data are for the 
resident population as of April 1. 

Source: U.S. Depai tment of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Censu? . 
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Tables. Population by Age and^Sex: 1974 



Age and sex 



Male, all ages. 

Under 5 years 

5 to 9 yeaTs 

10 to 1^1 yeai-s 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

«'25_J:o 3*1 years 

35 to 44 years 

f 45 to 5'1 years i . 

55 to (^4 years 

65 years, and over. . . . 



.Median age 

' Female, all ages. 

Under 5 years 

5 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years. , 

15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

.'>5 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 yeai'S 

55 to 64 years. 

65 years and over 



Median age. 



Black 
(thousands) 



LI, 452 
1,225 
1,2S4 
1,459 
1,368 
i,045 
1,423 
1,106 
1,045 
769 
729 

21.9 



Wliite 
(tliousands) 



12 


,592 


94,049 


1 


,210 


6,672 


1 


,278 


7,263 


1 


,447 


8,578 


1 


,382 


8,683 


1 


,160 


7,^942 


1 


,673 


12,885 


1 


,336 


10,123 


1 


,206 


10,953 




912 


9,270 




991 


11,684 




24.2 


31.1 



Percent distribution 



Black 



89,795 


lOO 


7,004 


11 


7,592 


11 


8,971 


13 


8,945 


12 


7,944 


9 


12,799 


12 


9,815 


10 


10,308 


9 


8,326 


7 


8,094 


6 


28.5 


(X) 



100 
10 

if 

11 

9 
13 
11 
10 
7 
8 

(X) 



Wliite 



100 
8 

, 8 

10 
10 
9 
14 
11 
11 
9 
9 

(X) 

100 
7 
8 
9 
9 
8 
14i 
11 
12 
10 
12 

(X) 



Note: Data are estimates of resident population as of April 1, 1974. 
X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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^ FIGURE 1 Median Income of Families: 1950 to 1974 



Income 
(in current dollars) 
1 5,000 



13,500 
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FIGURE 4. Ratio of Median Family Income of Blacks and Whites, by Type of Family 
and Labor Force Status of Wifer .1967 to 1974 



1 I \ — I — \ — r 

ALL FAMILIES AND HUSBAND-WIFE 
FAMILIES 




Husband-wife families 



All families 



J L 



Ratio 
0.85 



0.80 



0.75 



0.70 - 



0.60 



0.55 - 



0.50 



T — \ \ — \ \ — r 

HUSBAND-WIFE FAMILIES BY LABOR 
FORCE STATUS OF WIFE 



Wife in paid labor force 




Wife not in paid labor force 



1967 68 '69 1970 '71 '72 '73 1974 1967 '68 '69 1970 '71 '72 *73 1974 



Source U S DEPARTMENT Of COMMERCE, Sociai and Economtc Statistics Administration. Bureau of the Census 
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INCOME 

Summary of Recent Changes in Income and Poverty 

The severe inflationar> and recession pressures of 1974 adversely affected the economic situation for both 
the black arid white populations. Tlie average income level of black families in 1974 (after adjustment for 
increases in prices), declined over the 1973 average/ not statistically different from a snniiar decrease for 
white families. 

Men were more severly affected by the inflation than women. In terms of real piircluiMng po\v~er, the 
median income of black men eroded during 1974, whereas that for black women barely kept pace with the 
increasing prices. The same relationship held true for white men and women. 

In line with the sharp climb in unemployment rates for men in 1974, the proportion of black and white 
men with income who worked year round, full time decreased from 1973 to. 1974. For both black and white 
women, the comparable proportions remained essentially unchanged between 1973 and 1974. 

Reflecting the upsurge in unemployment, the number of whites in poverty jose by 1.1 niilhon from 1973 
to 1974-matclung the large increase experienced during the economic slowdown of 1969-70. Tlie Current 
Population Survey showed an apparent increase of 79,000 for blacks in poverty, however, the saniphng 
variability was too large to determine if an increase actually occurred among the black population. 

The number of black families below the low-income level remained constant between 1973 and 1974, white 
'families in poverty increased, during the year. 



*The decline for black fafnilies was statfsuJally significant at the 1.6 level of significance. See section on "Source and 
Reliability of the Da ta/^ 
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INCOME 

Jncome Levels an^d Selected Characteristics of Families and Persons 

Inflation continued to erode the income levels of black and white fainilie5>. In 1974, the median income of 
blaek families was estimated at S7,800, an increase of 7.4 percent over the 1973 level. Ilovvever, after 
adjusting for the rise in prices, the 1974 median declined b> approximately 3.2 percent over the 1973 
median.- This was not statistically different from the 4.4 percent decline noted for white families. The 
median income of white families was S 1 3,400 in 1 974 (table 9). ' ^ 

Tlie median income ratio of black to wlute families was 58 percent in 1 974, showing no chtp^ge from 1973. 

Tlie income status of blacks as reflected .b> the income distribution of blacks^itlsliardly changed since 
1970. Of the 5.5 nulhon black families in March Ift75, about 19 percent hadjHghincomes in 1974 (515,000 
and above) and 38 percent had incomes of $10,000 and over. At the oth^^ful of the income^ scale^ 23 percent 
ot the black families had incomes under $4,000. In constant doniiW,1liese proportions, as well as the median 
income level, have remained essentially unchanged from they^rfesponding 1 970 figures (tables 1 1 and 12). 

The overall income differential, as measured b^..the median income ratio, between black and white families 
has widened since 1970. In 1974, tiie averagtj^^iliedian income of black families was 58 percent of the median 
,of white families, below the 1970 ratio of O.Gi. However, the ratio has.not changed since 1970, when such 
factors as family composition, labor fofte status of wife, etc are taken into account. Some of the many 
tactors wluch have an impact on theyincome ratib are disc issed in the succeeding Income section "Income 
Ratio of Black to White Families." The index of income overlap, another measure of income comparability, 
was both 1 974 and 1 970, ifidicating no widening of the differentials between black and white income 

size distnuution. / 

As was observed for the eitfire nation, the income dispanty between black and white families, as measured 
by the median income ratio/has widened in the North and West since 1970 it was 67 percent in 1974 and 73 
percent in 1970. On the other hand. Southern black families had maintained theii income position relative to 
their wlute counterparts- the ratio was about 57 percent in both 1974 and 1970. Income levels in 1974 were 
still lower in the South than in the North and West (table 1 0). 

In contrast to tlie Jechne in the overall median income ratio for families, the median ir^come ratio of black 
to white persons has remained essentially unchanged since 1970. In 1974, the median jncome of black men 
($5,40^0] was about 61 percent of the median income of white men not statistically tlifferent from the 59 
percent in 1970. For women, the ratio was about 90 percent in both 1974 and 1970. 

Among men who worked year round, full time, the average income was 70 percent of the median income of 
the comparable group of white men, about the same as in 1970 (68 percent). However, black women who 
worked year round, full time made g*iins relative to their white counteriparts the income ratio in 1974 was 91 
percent, up from the 82 percent in 1970 (table I 3). \ 

In addition to money income, some families receive nonmuney income from sources such as food stamps, 
surplus food, rent-free iiousmg, expense accounts covering business transportation and facilities, payments for 
medical and educational expenses, etc. rnformation on one of these types of nonmoney income food 
stamps- was obtained from a 1 974 Current Population Survey. 

Approximately 3.6 million households purchased food stamps in July 1 974, of these J.4 million, or about 
40 percent, were black households. In contrast to all houseiiolds, households wiio received food stamps, 
regardless of the race of the head, were more likely to have a female head, to have lower incomes, and a 
greater proportion of large households (5 or more members) and to receive public assistance (table 14). 



^Statistically bigmficant at the 1.6 level uf iigrufiean--e. See section on "Source and Reliability of the Data". 
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Table 9. Median income of Families: 1950 to 1974 



( In current dollars) 



Year 


Race of head 


Ra t io ; 

ollior rflpf**? 

to white 


Ratio: 
Black to 
white 


nil 

Black and 
other races 


Black 


White 


1950 


Y'l , out; 




»po, 


i 

0.54 


(NA) 


1951." 


o mo 
^ , UJZ 


t MA ^ 


3, 859 


0.53 


^ (NA) 


1952 




(NA J 


A 11/1 

'1 , 114 


0 .57 


( K\\ 


1953 


^ , '1 D 1 


^NA ; 


A *JQO 
'i, Ot^Z 


0 •56 


\ ) 


195't 


o A^ r\ 


/ VA ^ 

I iNA ; 


*i, ooy 


0 .56 


^ NA ^ 


1955 . . . ; 


♦> r^io 


i MA ^ 

^NA ; 


*», bUO 


0 .55 


^ NA 1 


1956 


o noQ 
, bZo 


\ MA J 


4, 993 


0*53 




1957 


♦> n cA 
^ J i o't 


^ MA ^ 

(NA ; 


o, Ibb 


0 .54 




1958 


O '711 
Z , # 11 


/ WA ^ 

(NA J 


5, 300 


0 .51 


^ NA ^ 


1959 


3,161 


^,047 


5,893 


0.54 


0 .52 


1960 


1 oil 
o, Zoo 


/ MA ^ 

(NA J 


5, 835'" 


0.55 


(NA) 




O 1 Cil 
0, It^l 


( NA j 


5, 981 


.0.53 


(NA) 


1962 


3, 330 


( J^A ) 


6, 237 


0.53 


^ NA ^ 


1963 


3,4Q5 


(MA) 


6,548 


0 53 


( NA 1 


1964 


3,839 


3,724 


6,858 


0 56 






3,994 


3,886 


7,251 


0.55 


0.54 




4, 674 


4, 507 


7',^D2 


o.oo 


0.58 


1967' \ 


5,094 


4,875 


8,234 


0.62 


0.59 


1968 


5,590 


5,360 


8,937 


u • oo 






6,191 


5,999 


9,794 


0.63 


0.61 


1970 


6,516 


6,279 


10,236 


0.64 


0.61 


1971^ 


6,714 


6,440 


10,672 


0.63 


0.60 


1972= 


7 1 fiR 


U, OOI 


1 1 '^A C\ 
i. i. , U'l i) 


0.62 


0.59 


1973^ ; r. 


7,596 


7,269 


12,595 


0.60 


0.58 


1974^ 














8,265 


7,808 


13,356 


0.62 


0.58 




6,805 


6,730 


12,050 


0.56 


0,56 




10,039 


9,271 


13,906 


0.72 


6.67 




9,399 


8,788 


14,164 


0.66 


0.62 




9,901 


9,846 


^ . 14,017 


0.71 


0.70 




11,107 


^ ^ 8,585 


' 13,339 


0.83 


0.64 



Note: Income figure** for 1971 from the Current Population Survey conducted in .March 1975, 
which recently became available, have been included in most of the tables in this section. 
A few of the tables in this section show income data for the year 1973. Data for 1959 are from 
the 1960 census; figures for the regaining years ar& from Current Population Slaveys. 



NA Not available. The ratio of black to white median family income first became available from 
this survey in 1964. 

^Revised, based on processing correction. ' 

^ Based on 1970 censtis population controls, therefore, not strictly comparable to data for 
earlier years. See "Definitions and Explanations'* section for more details. 

Source. U.S. Itepartmeiil of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 10. Measures of Income in 1970 and 1974, by Region. Type of Family, 
and Work Experience of Head 



(In current dollars) 



W 1 Vk ^ \0 




Median income 




Index of 
income 
overlap 


Black 


Wlii t e 


Ra t io : 
Black to 
white 


1970 














<:6,279 


^•10,236 


0,61 




72 


Region: 














5,226 


9,240 


0.67 




68 




7,793 


10,630 


0.73 




81 




7,774 


10,939 


0.71 




78 




7,718 


10,508 


0.73 




81 




• 8,001 


10,382 


0.77 




OA 


Type of family: 






V 








7,766 


10,697 


0.73 




79 


Married, wife present* ••••••»••••• • 


7 816 


10,723 


0.73 




79 




9,721 


12,543 


0.78 




80 


Wife not in pnld labor force* •••• 


5,961 


9,531 


0.63 




70 




3,576 


6,754 


0.62 




76 


W<^rk experience of head: 














7,348 


11,108 


0.66 




72 




8,000 


11,405 


0.70 




75 




8,880 


12,016 


0.74 




76 




2.954 


5,711 


' 0.52 




66 




2,811 


4,466 


0,63 




72 


1971 














.*7,808 


4^13,356 


0.58 




72 


Region: 














6,730 


12,050 


0.56 




69 




9,271 


13,906 


0.67 




77 




8.788 


14,164 


0.62 




7A 




9,8*16 


14,017 


0.70 




78 




8,585 


13,339 


0.64 




77 


Typo of family: 














10.365 


14,055 


0.74 




81 




10,630 


L4-,d99 


' 0.75 




'82 




12,982 


16,826 


0.77 




82 




7,773 


12,381 


0.63 




73 




4,466 


7,363 


O.Gl 




74 


Work experience of head: 








9,813 


14,717 


0.67 




74 




10,723 


16,200 


0.71 




76 




12,136 


16,467 


0.74 




78 




4,6^5 


8,117 


0.67 




70 




3,911 


6,403 


0.61 




69 



Note. The Index of Income Overlap of White and ^ Black is a statistical measure which suiranarlzes 
the dc^ret of overlap bt, tween the two distributions and Is equal to 1*00 wh«'n the two distributions 
are Identical. Specll icall> , the index, which was computed on the basis of detailed income inter- 
vaLs, measilre^ the sum of tht commonalities expressed In terms of percents shared between wliites 
.md blacks for eacii Income clasb int»»rval. For a more detailed explanation of Index of Income 
Overlap, see Bureau of tht Census Technical Paper No. 22 "Measures of Overlap of Income Distribu- 
tion of White and Black Fanilie*; in the United States." 

* Includes other male he ids, not shown separately. 

K>ourcc. i-.S. Department of tomrDtrce, biclal and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census* 
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Table 11. Distribution of Families, by Income in 1965, 1970, and 1974 



vAdjusted for price changes in 197-1 dollars. Families 
as ol the following year. Minus Sign denotes decrease) 



Income 




Black 




White ' 


1965 


1970 


1974 


1965 


1970 


1974 


Number of families. . thousands. . 




^,928 


5,-198 


•13,500 


^16,533 


49,451 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


loo 




20 


15 


1^ 


7 


5 


4 


^3,000 to .^:3,999 


10 


3 


9 


'1 


3 


3 


-;4,000 to ^1,999 


40 


7 


8 


4 


•1 


4 


.;5,000 to .$6,999 


•17 


13 


1^1 


9 


8 


^8 




18 


18 


17 


17 


14 


14 


<10,000 to .;dl,999 a 


8 


9 


8 


13 


11 


11 


^12,000 to <M,999 


8 


11 


11 


16 


16 


15 




9 


18 


19 


30 


39 


42 




^6,072 


$7,978 


^.7,808 


^11,333 


.Jl3 , 000 


^■13,356 


Net change over preceding date: 


















^1,906 


^-170 




$1 , 667 


$356 






31,4 


-2.1 




14.7 


2.7 



X Not applicable. 



Source* U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic 6tatii>tics Admmis traUion, Bureau 
of the Census. 



Table 12, Percent of Families With Incomes of $10,000 or More and $15,000 or More, by Region; 

4965, 1970. and 1974 



(Adjusted for price changes m 1971 dollars. Incomes of .JlO,000 and -:15, 000 in 1974 were equivalent 
in purchasing power to about .t6,400 and .?9,600, respectively, in 1965.) 



s 


Year anrl area 


Black 


White 


Income of 

10,000 
or more 


Income of 
.tl5,000 
or more 


Income of 
*10,000 
or more 


T 

Income of 
.7.15,000 
or more 




UN'ITKh STA reS 






















23 




9 




58 






3U 


1970. ., 




38 




18 




66 






39 


1974 . . , 




38 




19 




67 






42 




SOUTH 


















196 ri , 




14 




4 




48 






22 






28 




13 




60 






34 






31 




13 




^2 






36 




NOimi A.NI) WKST 






















38 




14 




62 






33 






49 




24 




69 






42 






47 




26 




70 






45 























^Source: l\S. Department o£ Commerce, Social and Economic Stati*,ticfi Administration, Bureau of 
?ul- Census. ^^4. \ 
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Table 13. Median Income, 1970 to 1974, of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, by Sex, 
Work Experience..and Region 

(In current dollars) 



Subject 



nL\CK 



1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 



197 I 



United States 

South 

North and West. 



1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 



1974 



United States, . . . 

South 

Sorth and West. 



RATIO: UlACK TO WllITK 



1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 



1974 



United States. . . . 

South 

North and West. 



.Men 



tal 



M,157 
1,316 
•1,733 
5,113 



5,370 
•1,306 
6,87.1 



.>7,011 
7,237 
7,814 
8,453. 



8,794 
7,988 
9,161 



0.59 
0.60 
0.61 
0.61 



0.61 
0.54 
0.75 



Year-round 
full-time 
workers 



^6,435 
6,771 
7,373 
7,953 



8,705 
7,411 
10,491 



•9,447 
9,902 
10,918 
11,800 



12,434 
11,508 
12,782 



0.68 
0.68 
0.68 
0.67 



0.70 
0.64 
0.82 



\V<Mnen 



Total 



J2,063 
2,145 
2 , 444 
2,548 



2,806 
2,193 
3,643 



t2,266 
2,448 
2,616 
2,823 



3,133 
2,952 
3,207 



0.91 
0.88 
0.93 
0.90 



0.90 
0.74 
1.14 



Year-round 
full-time 
workers 



Source: U.t>. Oupartment of Commerce, Social and Economic Stat is tics. Administration, Bureau of 
the Census* 
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Table 14. Selected Characteristics of Households Purchasing Food Stamps in July 1974 



< 


lUack 


White 


Selectee^ chuvac terlst ics 


Numbei 






Percent 


Numb 01 




Percent 


(thousands) 




( thousands) 


SEX Oh IIEAD 
















Total.' 




,362 




100 


2 


115 


100 


Male 




396 




29 


I 


001 


47 






966 




71 




114 


53 


AGE OF FIEAI) 










*• 






Total * 


1 


362 




100 


2 


115 


iojo 






^88 




36 




721 


34 






456 




33 




581 


27 






194 




14 




291 


14 






224 




^ 17 




522 


25 


SIZE OK HOUSEHOLD 


















1 


362 




100 




115 


100- 






289 




21 




574 


27 






254 




19 




483 


23 






220 




16 




325 


15 






1 73 




13 




251 


12 






402 




29 




454 


22 






2 1 








28 


1 


UhChllT Oh PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


















1 


362 




100 


2 


115 


100 






979 




72 




247 


59 


Did not^rcceivc public assistance ••• • 




383 




* 28 




868 


41 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME* 




















362 




100 


2 


115 


100 






431 




32 




63.9 


30 






296 




22 




462 


22 


,•3,000 to .•5, 999 




224 




16 




3 75 


18 






142 




10 




222 


10 


>r>,000 to >5,999 




105 




8 




117 


6 






132 




10 




262 


12 






31 




2 




39 


2 



Note: Statistits un fuui\ stamph are estimates from the current Population Surve.v, July 1974, 
Londu< ted b> tlic Bui cau of tlio Census under the sponsoi.ship ol the lK'p*ii tment uf Health, Ktkaa- 
tion, and V/elfare. See "Definitions and Explanations" section. 

*Thc' mone> income level tif I»uusehul(Ls shtj\fcn in this table ma> l>e somei^hat undo i stated. Intt^me 
data from the June ,t onti t>l card are bahed on the resptmdent *s estimate uf tt>tal hiutsehtild mone> 
ln< ome for the protedmg 12 month> cuded in bri>ad, fixed inctinie intervals. I- tir a more detailed 
explanation, see lUireau of the Census, Current Population Heport P-20, No. 272. 

Source: U.S. Depai tment tif ( ummt r<. c , Social and Eccmomic »Statistici Aommisti *it itm , lUireau oi 
the Census. 
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INCOME 

Income Ratio of Black to White Families * 

A.S noteJ prcviou.sly, uic median iiKonic ratio of bla^k to white taniilics ha^ declined in the 1970\ after a 
rii>e in the and and late 1^^)00^. The decline in the black-white median income ratio reflefts man> interrelated 
lactori according to a recent Current Population Report on consumer income i^bued b,y the Bureau.^ The 
subsequent diicusMon presents sgme of the fmdmgb uf that btud>, further information ma> be obtained by 
consulting the specific report. 

Differential changes in the proportion of black and white multiple earner families and work experience 
patterns of laniil> meniberb appear to be among the more important fact or ^ contributing to the decrease in 
the black-white median income ratio MiKe 1970. In turn, the variations in the^j two factors are partially the 
result ol changes in ( h family composition, such as the proportion of husband wife familie:> with wives in the 
paid labor force and (2) \hc proportion of families headed by women. 

The analysis which follows does not propose to explain all the reasons for/ these changes or ali the 
uiulerKing causes for the decline in the median UKome ratio. There are, undoubtedly, social and eeonomi^^ 
lorces, such as changing attitudes, inflationary pressures, economic slowdown in 1969-1970, and the 
economic recession m 1974, which have had divers impacts upon the black and white communities. 

Families With Wives in the Paid Labor Force . y 

Between 1^)70 aiul 1974, the proportion of bla^.k families with wives in the paid labor force declined from 
3o to 33 percent, whereas, the proportion for their white counterparts increased from 34 to 37 percent. 
Changes in the proportion ot all lamilies with working wives are a result of changes in first, the proportion of 
all lamilics wh^h arc liusband-wife families and, se^.ond, the .proportion of husband-wife families who have 
working wives (table 15). 

As IS noted in the Family se^.llon of this report, black husband wife families as a percent of all black 
laniilies have declined, virtually no changes ha\e been observed for their white counterparts during the period 
1970 to 1974 (income year). (See table 72). Tlic husband-wife families generally ha\e median incomes 
which arc higher than those of other types of families, primarily becaus^ they are more likely to ha\e at least 
two earners. In 1974, black husband-wife families had a median income of S12,982 compared to 57,942 for 
black taniihes headed by a male with no^w ife present and 54,465 for bhuk families headed by a female. Thus, 
the decline m the proportion of black husband-wifc families would h,ive a downward influence upon the 
median income of all black families (table 16). ^ 

In the past, not only liavc proportionally more bla^-k than white,vvi\es worked to supplement the income 
resources of their families, but their ^contributions have been gre^iter. Since 1970, the proportion of black 
husband-wife families with wives m the paid labor force has fluctuated, however, the percentage in 1974 (54 
percent) was the same as that in 1970. During the same time period, the proportion for their white 
counterparts had increased from 38 to 42 percent. (Trom 1967 to 1970, both racial groups had experienced 
increases in this proportion.) The income levels of bla^.k husband-wife families with a wife in the paid labor 
torce had risen Ironi 1970 to 1974, but, these families have not improved their income status relative to 
comparable white familio. (Black to white income ratio was about 78 percent for these families in both 1970 
and 1974.) Between 1970 and 1974, the decline m the proportion of black husband wife families has reduced 
the proportion of all black families with wives in the paid labor force. This pattern combined with changes 
which have Occurred among white families has produced a^lownward effect upon the overall income ratio of 
black to white families in the '70's (tables 15 and 16). 

Families Headed by Women and Men . 

Among families* headed by women, the income ratio of black to white did not show a statistically 
significant change from 1970 to 1974 (62 percent in 1970 and 61 peicent in 1974). The same pattern 
Occurred among lanulies headed by men, yet the overall mcoiiic ratio of black tu white families declined. This 
contradiction can be explained hy differential changes m the proportion of bU^k and white families headed 



ERIC 



Q 'See Current Population Reports, Scuw* P 00, No. 97. *'Muuw> liicoiiK iii 1 '^73 oi I ainilie* an J IVi:>oii> la (lie I'aitcJ Statc^/ 
>.5.I2. 
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INCOME-Continued 

Families Headed by Women and Men-Continued 

by women and nicn and nKomcb rcLCivcJ b> llicbc families. The greater increase (1970 to 1974/ in femak 
heads among black families conipared with while families is documented in the Family se^liun of tin's report 
Families headed by women generally receive less ii\come than those headed b> men (table 16). 

I 

Work Experience of the Family Head. j 



Shifts have been observed in .the work experience patterns between black and white famihVs. The 
proportion of black fannhes w ith a head who worked the previous > ear declined from 78 percent in l^'^O to 
73 percent m 1974, whereas that for white families dropped slightly from 84 to 82 percent. The reduction for 
blacks was the result of declines in the proportion who worked among both male and female heads of families 
For whites the proportion of female heads who worked in the pre^eeding year did not ^.hange from 19'^0 to 
1974; in contrast, a decline was noted for male heads. 

As generally assumed^ famihes with heads who held a job the previous year had higher incomes than 
families whose head did not have a job. Consequently, the relatively larger decline from 1970 to 1974 in the 
proportion of black heads who had gainful employment the previous >ear. than the decline for their white 
counterparts, had a negative effect upon the black-white income ratio. 

Number of Earners Per Family ^ 

Historically, black families ha\c had a greater proportion of multiple earners than white families. However, 
from 1970 to 1974, the proportion of black families with 2 or moi. earners decreased from 55 percent in 
1970 to 48 percent in 1974, falling below the 54 percent observed for white families in 1974 (table 17). 

The dechne in multiple-earner families reflects both .the change^ in the composition of black families and 
the work patterns of black wives. Traditionally , most two-earner fartiilies were husband wife families in which 



In liie past, multiple-earner families have been primarily responsible for the upgrading of income levels 
among black families. The dechne (1970-74) in this proportion had a strong negative effect on the overall 
income level of black families (tables 17 and 18). 



**See Current Population Reports, Series P-oo» No. ^>7» \\Ioiit> Intuute in 1973 of families jaJ Tef^oiu in the United Stales/ 
and fortliconiing 1974 eonsumcr income report. 



both husband and wife were earners. 
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Table 15. Distribution of Families, by Type.of Family and Labor Force Status of Wife: 

1967 and 1970 to 1974 



(Families as of the following year) 



Typo of family and 
race of head 


1967 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


ALL FAMILIES 














Black 














'1 , 589 


4 ,928 


5, 157 


5 » 265 


5 ,440 


5,498 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Male head* 


72 


69 


68 


65 


66 


65 




68 


66 


61 


61 


62 


61 


Wife in paid labor force ^. 


3-1 


36 


34 


33 


32 


33 


Wife not in paid labor force. 


3'1 


30 


30 


28 


30 






28 


31 


_ 32 


, J15- 


34 


35 


White 










- 






44. 8M 


46,535 


47.641 


48,477 


48.919 


49,451 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




91 


91 


91 


90 


90 


89 




89 


88 


88 


88 


88 


87 


Wife ill paid labor force 


32 


34 


34 


35 




17 




57 


55 


54 


53 


52 


50 




9 


9 


9 


10 




11 


HUSBAKD-WIFE FMlILIES 














Black 














Total • thousands 


T 1 1 R 


3 1 235 


3 . 289 


3 233 








100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




50 


54 


52 


54 


51 


54 




50 


46 


48 


46 


49 


46 


White 
















39,821 


41,092 


42,039 


42,585 


^ 42.894 


42,969 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




35 


38 


30 


40 


41 


42 




65 


62 


61 


60 


59 


58 



Includes other male heads, not shown separately. 



Sourpe; U.S. Department of Commerce, Sucial and Economic S tat ii>t ici> Administrat Ion , Bureau ul 
the Census. 
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Table 16. Median Income of Families, by Type of Family and Labor Force Status of Wife: 

1967 and 1970 to 1974 



(In current dollars) 



Type of family and race of head 


1967 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


* < uLf\L N 










• 






.$•1 , 87') 


,J6 ,279 


.•"6,440 


.:6,864 


^,269 


.5'7,808 




5,737 


7,766 


8,067 


9,037 


9,549 


10,365 




5,808 


7,816 


8,178 


9,166.' 


9,729 


10,530 




7,272 


9,721 


10,274 


11 ,336 


12,266' 


' 12,982 




«1,6G2 


S,961 


6,503 


6,900 


7-, 140 


7,773 




3 ,004 


3 ,576 


3,645 


3,840 


4,226 


4,465 


WHITE 
















<: o , ^ j*i 


'^1 0,236 


•tl 0 , 6 72 


.^11 ,549 


.;12,595 


.fl3,356 




8,557 


10,697 


11,143 


12,102 


13,253 


14,055 




8,588 


I0-,723 


11,191 


12,137 


13,297 


14 ,099 




10,196 


12,543 


13,098 


14,148 


15,654 


16,825 




7,743 


9,531 


9,976 


10,806 


11 ,716 


12,381 




4,855 


5,754 


5,842 


6,213 


6,560 


7,363 


RATIO: BUCK TO WHITE 
















0.59 


o.r>i 


0.60 


0.59 


0.58 


0.58 




0.67 


0.73 


0.72 


0.75 


0.72 


0.74 




0.68 


0.73 


0.73 


0.76 


0.73 


0.75 




0.71 


0.78 


0.78 


0.80 


0.78 


0.77 




0.60 


0.63 


0.C5 


0.64 


0.61 


0.63 




0.62, 


0.62 


0.62 


0.62 


0.64 


0.61 



*Inclii<los other male hea<)s, not shown separately. 

source; l.S. Department ol Commerce, social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 17^. Distribution of Families by Number of Earners: 1967 and 1970 to 1974 



(Families as of the following year) 



Number of earners 
and race of head 


1967 


XV IK) 






. 1973 


1974 


BLACK 


\, 












Number of lamilies. . thousands. . 


4,589 


4,928 


5,157 


5,265 


5,440 { 


' 5,498 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 

i 


100 




10 


12 


14 


15 


15 


17 




O J 


34 


34 


35 


?5 


35 




58 


55 


51 


50 


.50 


48 




42 


40 


37 


38 


36 


< 36 




11 


9 


10 


8 


9 


8 




5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


) '4 


Avera(>e number of earners per family. 


1 , 76 


1.67 


' 1. 58 


1.53 


1.55 


i.52 


nil i 1 c> 








- 






Number of f ami 1 i,es. . thousands. . 


44,814 


46,535 


47,641 


48,477 


48,919 


49,451 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




8 


9 


9 


9 


10 


11 




40 


37 


38 


38 


36 


35 




52 


'54 


53 


53 


54 


54 




38 


39 


39 


39 


40 


40 




10 


10 


10 


10 


10 






4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


\i 


Average number of earners per family. 


1.67 


1.68 


.1.67 


1.67 


1.68 


1.68 



Source: U.S. Department of Conunerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 18. Median Income of Families, by Number of Earners: 1967 and 1970 to 1974 



(In current dollars) 



•Number of earners 
and race of head 


1967 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


r>f AptR. » 
A1 1 >f nmi 1 A oc 


, o / 0 






\ 

\ 

\ 


^7 Odd ', 


*. 

"pi , oUo 




1,991 
3,693 
6 , 482 


2,235 
. 4 ,^44 
8 , 885 


2,607 
' 5,330 
9, 439 


2,696 
5,488 
10 , 639 


3,006 
5,726 
11 , 224 


3,324 
6,360 
12, 281 


Vitl 1 1 L 














All Om ■! 1 -I AC? 


$S , 234 


.^1 U , 23 o 


$10 , o72 


.;11 , 54.9 


.^12,5 95 


'^13 , 356 




2,534 
7 , 247 
9, 913 


3,489 
8,713 
1 2 , 385^ 


3,809 
9,173 
12,998 


4,160 
9,969 
14 ,076 


4,571 
10,813 
15 ,333 


5,197 
11,482 
16,838 


RATIO: BLACK TO*\anTE 
















0.59 


0.61 


0.60 


0.59 


0.58 


0.58 




0.79 
0.51 
j 0.65 


0.^4 
0.56 
0.72 


0.68 
0.58 
0.73 


i 0.65, 
0.55 
0.76 


0.66 
0.53 
0.73 


0.64 
0.55 
0.73 



Source: t'.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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INCOME 

Regional Variations 

Two components of the bla^k population have made major nnprovLnicntb in their income :>tatui> relative to 
whites. In the North and West, the young husband-vvife families (head under 35 >carsj in which both spouses 
were earners achieved and niiiintained an income level similar to that of their white counterparts over the last 
three >ears (IQ'i'O to 1973). Although Ihe comparable group of black families in the South has not >et 
obtained the income parit> exhibited in the North and West, thc> have made important stndes in iiurrowing 
the black-white income gap. Bc*ween 1970 and 1973, the ratio of black to white median income of Southern 
families (head under 35) where both spouses were earners rose from 74 percent to 87 percent ^ (table 19j. 

Among ,>oung husband-wife families, regardless of region, the income gap between blacks ind whites has 
been narrowed througli the earnings of the black wives. In the South, >oung black wives had eahungs in 1973 
which wen! equal, to those of their white counterparts v3,540 and 3,530, respectively), in contLst, the black 
husbands in these families averaged 80 percent of the comparable white husbands' earnings. The vcontnbution 
of >oung black wives to the family income was greater than that of young white vvivcs. The earnings of black 
wives in the South accounted for 32 percent of the family income compared to 28 percent foriwhite wives 
(table 22). ' ^ 



These data cover tlie pcnud up tJuuugli ^jlenJar year 1973, they du nut reflcvt tlie Cvuuoiruc decline ul' 1974. 
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Table 19. Median Family Income in 1959. 1969, 1970, and 1973 for All Black Families and 
Black Husband-Wife Families as a Percent of Corresponding White Families by Age of Head 
and Region 







All families 


Husband 


-wife families 




Area and year 


*^ Total 


Head 
35 


under 
years 


Total 


Head under 
35 years 




UNITED STATES 














1 Qf^n 




51 








57 


62 




61 








72 


80 




61 




65 




73 


82 


1 . 


' 58 




62 




74 


88 




NORTH AND WEST 


















71 




68 




76 


78 




73 




74 




86 


91 




74 




70 




88 


96 


1 QT*? 


65 




61 




86 


93 




SOUTH 
















46 




50 




50 


55 






57 




62 ^ 




65 


73 




57 




62 




66 


74 




56 




66 




67 


87 

















\ 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Bureau of the Census. 

/ 



ERIC 
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Table 20. Median Income in 1970 and 1973 of Husband-Wife Families, by Age of Head. 
Earning. Status of Husband and Wife, and Region / 

. ; / 



Race and earning 
of husband and 


status 
wife 


1 Total 


Head unfier 35 years old. 


United 
States 


1 North 
; and 
; West 


South 


United / 
state/ 


North 
and 
West 


South 


1970 






r 






/ 

/ 

/ 










\ Black, total ^ . 
ilusband only i earner , , 
Husband and-. wife both 


earners. . 


$7,816 
6,024 
9,727 / 


11 


749 
329 
725 


$6,427 
4,370 
7,773 


$8,032 
5,965 
9,267 


$9 
7 
11 


,560 
,104 
,045 


$6,788 
5,196 
-7,464 


lYllXtC;, to LUl • • 

Husband only earner. . 
Husband and wife both 


earners*,^ 


/ 

10, 6/2 
9^57 
' 1!^, 348 


11 

9 
12 


043 
680 
798 


9; 700 

0,520 
li,276 


9 
9 
10 


,796 
,065 
,396 


10 

9 
10 


002 
373 
578 


9,229 
' 8,210 
9,948 


Black as a percent 


of white 


/ - 

/ 






















73 

/ 64 
79 




88 
76 
92 


66 
51 
69 




82 
66 
89 




96 
76 
104 


74 
63 
75 


Husband only earner . 
Husband and wife both 


earners. . 








1973 






















Black, total'.. 
Husband only'' earner . . 
Husband and wife both 


earners. . 


$9 , 729 
7,345 
12, 281 


tll,699 
8,402 
,15,238 


$8,063 
5,960 
10,^16 


$10 
7 
11, 


642 
942 
873 


$11, 
8, 
13, 


653 
556 
235 


$9,731 
6, 412 
10,628 


White , total . . 
Husband only earner . 
Husband and wife both 


earners. . 


13,176 
11,764 
15,352 


13, 
12, 
15, 


679 
211 
894 


12,124 
10,603 
14,192 


12, 
11, 
12, 


166 
014 
962 


12,541 
11,629 
13,332 


11,190 
9,845 
12,180 


Black as a percent 


of white 




















Total' 




74 
62 
80 




86 
69 
96 


67 
56 
72 




88 
72 
92 




93 
74 
99 


87 
65 
87 


Husband and wife both 


earners. . 









'includes other combinations not shown separately. 



Source: U.S. Department ' of Coujnerco, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 21. Distribution of Husband-Wife Families, by Earning Status of Husbanc^rand Wife 
in 1970 and 1973, Age of Head.and Region ' 

(Families as of the following year) 



ftacc ami earning status of husband and 
wife am! work experience of wife 



1970 

Earning Status of Husband and Wife 

Black husband-wife families' ... thousands. 

Percent . » 

Husband only earner 

Husband and wife both earners 



ftTiite husband-wife families* ... thousands. . . 

Percent 

Husband dnly earner 

Husband and wife both earners 



Work Experience of Wife 

niack wives with earnings thousands.. 

Percent worked 50 to 52 weeks 



V^Tiite wives with earnings thousands. 

Percent worked 50 to 52 weeks 



1973 1 

Earning Status of Husband and Wife 

Black husbami-wlfe families* .. .thousands. . . 

' Percent. - 

Husband only earner v - 

Husband am! wife both earners 



^Iiite husband-wife families* .. ♦thousands. 

Percent i 

Husband only earner * 

Husband and wife both earners 



Work Expericrjce of Wife 
Black wives with earnings ._. thousands. 



Percent worked^iSO to 52 weeks. 

/' 

White wives wirh earnings thousands. 

Percent kod 50 to 52 v^eeks 



Total 



United 
states 



3,235 
100 
2-1 
58 

'11,092 
100 
34 
'15 



1,880 
55 

18,401 

,50 




1,836 
57 

19,856 
52 



North 
and 
West 



1,545 
100 
28 
56 

29,175 
100 
34 
45 



864 
57 

12 » 969 
49 



1,534 
100 
28 
52 

29,899 
100 
32 
4G 



797 
61 

13,697 
51 



South 



1,69Q 
100 
20 
60 

11,918 
100 
34 
46 



1,016 
54 

5,432 
52 



1,827 
100 
22 
57 

12,995 
100 
31 
47 



1,039 
54 

6,159 
54 



Head under 35 years old 



United 
States 



965 
100 
31 
68 

11,516 
100 
43 
56 



651 

6,387 
36 



1,100 
100 
28 
68 

12,857 
100 
38 
60 



'750 
47 

7,721 
41 



North 
and 
West 



515 
100 
35 
63 

8,054 
100 
44 
54 



323 

-^2 



4,359 
36 



511. 

100 
34 
61 

8,665 
100 
39 
59 



308 
52 

5,114 
41 



* Includes other combinations, not shown separately. 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Census. 



South 



450 
100 
25 
73 

3 , 463 
100 
40 
59 



327 
^1 



2,028 
38 



589 
100 
22 
75 

4,192 
100 
36 
62 



441 
41 

2,607 
43 



Bureau of the 



ERIC 



46 



40 



Table 22. Earnings in 1973 of Husband and Wife for Families in Which Both Husband and Wife 

had Earnings, by Age of Head and Region 



Race and earnings of husband and wife 
and work experience of wife 


Total 


Husband 


under 35 years old 


ITnl fori 
U ill C V U 

States 


North 
and 
West 


South 


United 
States 


North 
and 
West 


South 


BLj\CK 


















^16,372 


.:.10.978 


4.12.326 


4<14,290 


' 4-10,954 




7,969 


9,909 


6,481 


7,799 


8. 848 


7,067 




4,129 


5,038 


3,432 


4,061 


4 . $03 


3.543 


Karnings as percent of family income. 


31 


31 


31 


33 


34 


32 


Wife worked 50 to 52 weeks. » 




^> U , *i 1 


; ** , Oii^ 


45,756 


46, 678 




Earningg as a percent of family income. 


" 42 


40 


43 


47 


47 


46 


WHITE 
















16.719 


4117,250 


.*.15, 635 


4,13,576 


413,984 


412, 776 




11,043 


11,384, 


10,287 


9,439 


9.742 


8,843 




4,125 


4,182 


3,999 


3,667 


3,735 


3,533 


•Earnings as la percent of family income. 


25 


24 


26 


27 


27 


28 


Wife worked 50 to 52 weeks 


f5,928 


4^^6,075 


45,623 


-5 814 


. ,?6,024 


?5,428 


Earnings as a ^percent of family income. 


35 


35 


36 


43 


43 


42 


RATIO: BLACK TO WHITE 




























0.80 


0-95 


0.70 


0.91 


1.02 


0-86 




0.72 


0.87 


0.63 


0.83 


0-91 


0.80 




1.00 


1.20 


0.86 


1.11 


1.29 


1.00 




0.94 


1.08 


0.84 


0-99 


1.11 


0.92 



Source. l.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Kconoraic Statistics Administration, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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INCOME \ 
Low Income 

There were 7.5 million blacks and 16.3 million whitei) below the povert> or low-income level in 1974. Tlic 
apparent increase of 79,000 over the 1973 number of losv income blacks was not statistically significant. 
Sampling variability was too large to measure wfiether a change in the number of low-inconie blacks actually 
Occurred. An; increase of 1.1 milhon occurred for low-income white persons. Tlie 1974 figures cover the 
period when the economy began its sharp downtuni. 

Since 1970, the aumber of low-income blacks, according to the CPS, has moved within a narrow range, 
during the 1 960's a downward trend prevailed. 

In 1974, low-income blacks comprised 31 percent of the black population, more than three times the 
comparable proportion of 9 percent for the white population (table 23). 

Tlie number of poor black families in 1974 was about the same as the 1973 figure, the number of 
low-income white families increased, returning to the 1972 level. After a rise at the very beginning of the 
decade (1969-70), the number of poor black famdio began to level off in the 1970's and has remained the 
same for the last 3 years. Tlie trend represents a mixed composite of declines ampng low income black 
families headed by men and increases among those headed by women (table 24). 

Female heads have comprised an mcreasing proportion of both black and white loNv-income. families, 
however, female head^ have become an overwhelming majority only among low -lacome black families. At the 
be^nning of the decade, about 56 percent of all poor black famihes were headed by women, by 1974, the 
proportion had grown to 67 percent. Tliis pfoportwii rose as a result of both the dechne in the number of 
loXv-incomc black families headed by men and the concomitant increase in the numbers headed by women 
(table 26). 

Female heads of low-inconie famihes were less likely than the male heads to have worked. In 1973, about 
38 percent of poor black female heads of families held a job sometime dunng the year and about 10 percent 
Worked year round, full time. For black male heads of low-in^ome families, the correspor^ding figures were 65 
percent and 27 percent, respectively. Of the female heads not working, 7 out of 10 reported keeping house as 
their main reason for not working. Tlie presence of children and often the lack of adevjuate low-cost day care 
facilities are factors which affect the ability of low-income female heads to seek gainful employment. As most 
of the poor male heads have wives present, these factors are not delimiting to them (table 27). 

Among blacks, the low-iiicoine families were more likely than those above the poverty level to have one or 
no earners in the family. For example, about 42 percent of poor black families had one earner m 1973, the 
comparable proportion for black faniilies above the low-incomj level was 33 percent. Also, the proportion of 
low income black families with no earners (38 percent) was more than five times that for those above the 
poverty line. Moreover, among poor black famdies with multi-earners, there is some evidence that the second 
earner is usually not the wife, but another relative of the head, whereas among those above the low -income 
level, the wife is usually the secondary earner (table 28). 

.Since a sizable proportion of both black and white poor famihes had nu earners, a substantial number had 
recc.ved unearned income lu 1973. For black famdies below the low-income level without earnings, public 
assistance was the majoi source of unearned income, whereas, among white famdies, pubhc assistance and 
Social Security were the two major sources of unearned incomr (table 29). 
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Table 23. Persons Below the Low-Income Level: 1959 to 1974 



(Persons as of the following year) 



Year 


Kumbor (thousand's) 

N 


Per cent below the ^ 
low-income level 


Black and 
otiicr races 


Black 


\Miitc 


Black and 
oUicr races 


Black 


^liite 








1 A *)f\ 

LK) 


O 00*7 


^O, OOU 


5 J', J 


DD . i 










11,542 




' 28,309 


55.9 




17,8 








11,738 


- (NA) 


27,890 


56.1 


(NA) 


17,4 








11,953 




26,672 


55.8 


(NA) 


16,4 








11, 198 


' NA; 


25,238 


51 .0 


(NA; 


15 , 3 








•11,098 


(NA) 


24,957 


49.6 


(NA) 


14.9 








10,689 


(NA) 


22,496 


47,1 


(NA) 


13.3 








9,220 


8,867 


19,290 


39,8 


41.8 


11.3 








8,786 


8,486 


* 18,983 


37,2 


39.3 


11.0 








7,994 


7,616 


17,395 


33.5 


34.7 


10.0 








7,488 


7,095 


16,659 


31.0 


32.2 


9,5 








7,93G 


7,548 


17,484 


32.0 


33.5 


9,9 








7,780 


7,396 


17,780 


30.9 


32.5 


9.9 






8,257 
7,831 
7,970 


7,710 
7,388 
7,467 


16,203 
15,142 
16,290 


31.9 
29.6 
29.5 


33.3 
31.4 
31.4 


9.0 
8.4 
8.9 















Note; Mgurc&ifor 1974 from tJic Current Population burvcj conducted in March 1975 which recent- 
ly became .ivailablu, have been included in tables 22 to 2C of this section. 5>ome of the tables on 
the low-lneome population show data for the year 1973. 



The low-incom^ threshold for a nonfarm family of four was 5:5,038 in 1974, ^4,540 in 1973, and 
'12,973 in 1959.^ families and unrelated individuals are classified as being above or below the 
iuw-mcome thrcyShold, using the poverty inde.\ adopted by a Federal Interagency Committee in 1969. 
nus index centers around the department of Agriculture's Economy Food Plan and reflects the 
differing- consumption requirements of families based on their size and composition, sex and age 
of the family head, and farm-nonfarm residence. The lott-income cutoffs for farm families have 
been set at 85 percent of the nonfarm levels. Tlicse cutoffs are updated every year to roflect 
the changes in the Consumer Price Indc.\. The low- income data exclude inmates of institutions, 
members of Armed Forces living in barracks, and unrelated individuals under 14 year?* of age. For 
a more detailed explanation, see Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 98. 

NA Not available, 

^Beginning with the March 1967 CPS, data based on revised methodology for processing income 
data. 

^Based on 1970 census population controls, .efore, not strictly eomparable to data for 
earlier years. See "Definitions and Explan^Jtio.. for more details. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 24. Families Below the Low-Income Level, by Sex of Head: 1959 and 1967 to 1974 

\ (Families as of the following year) 



\ 

Year 


All families 


Families with 
male head 


. Families with 
female head 




Black 


While 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 



1959.. 
1967 . . 
1968.. 
1969% 
1970*. 
1971*. 

1972 * . 

1973 * . 
1974*. 



1959.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969*. 
1970*. 
1971*. 
1972*. 
1973*. 
1974*. 



Number (thousands) 



1,860 




6,027 


1,309 


5,037 


&51 


990 


1,555 




4,056 


^839 


3,019 


716 


1,037 


1,366 




3,616 


660 


2,595 


706 


1,021 


1,366 




3,575 


629 


2,506 


737 


1,069 


1,481 




3,708 


648 


2, 606 


834 


1,102 


1,484 




3,751 


605 


2, 560 


879 


1, 191 


1,529 




3,441 


' 558 


2,306 


972 


1,135 


1,527 




3,219 


553 


2,029 


974 


1,190 


1,530 




3,452 


506 


2, 185 


1,024 


1,297 






Percent belov( the 


low- income 


level 




48.1 




14.8 


43.3 


13.4 


65.4 


30.0 


33.9 




9.0 


^ 25.3 


7.4 


56.3 


25.9 


29.4 




8.0 


19.9 


6.3 


53.2 


25.2 


27.9 




7.7 


17.9 


6.0 


53.3 


25.7 


29.5 




,8.0 


18.6 


6.2 


54.3 


25.0 


28^8 




7.9 


17.2 


5.9 


53.5 


X26.5 


29.0- 




7.1 


16.2 


5.3 


53.3 


24.3 


28.1 




6.6 


15.4 


4.6 


52.7^ 


24^5 


27.8 




7.0 


14.2 


4.9 


52.8 


24.9^ 



^* Based on 1970 census population controls, therefore, not strictly comparable to data for 
earlier years. See "Definitions and Explanations" for more details. 

Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 25. Distribution of Persons Below the Low-Income Level in 1970 and 1974. by Family Status 

(Persons as of the following year) 



Family status and year 



All races 




White 



Black OS o 
percent of 
all races 



1970 

Total thousands. 

Percent 



In families 

Head - ^ 

65 years and over 

Related children under 18 years. 

Other family members 

Unrelated individuals 

65 years and over 



1974 

Total thousands. . 

Percent 



In families 

Head 

65 years and over 

Related children under 18 years..,. 

Other itamily members ". . , 

Unrelated individuals 

65 years and over 



25,420 
100 

80 
21 
5 
40 
19 
20 
11 



24,260 
100 

80 
21 

3 
42 
17 
20 

8 



7,5\8 
IOC 

89 
20 
3 
52 
17 
11 



7,467 
100 

87 
20 
2 

51 
15 
13 
5 



17,484 
100 




16,290 
100 

77 
21 
3 
38 
18 
23 
10 



X Not applicable. 

Source*: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 26. Distribution of Low-Income Families, by Type of Family: 1967 and 1970 to 1974 

(Families as of the following year) 



Type of family and race of head 



BLACK 

n 

Tot al t housand s . . . 



Male head 

Married wife present. 
Female head 



Percent . 



Male head 

Married wife present. 
Female head » 



WHITE 

Total thousands. . . 



Male head 

Married wife present. 
Female head 



Percent . 



Male head 

Married wife present. 
Female head 



1967 



1,555 

839 
(NA) 
716 

100 

54 
(NA) 
46 



4,056 

3,019 
(NA) 
1,037 

100 

74 
(NA) 
26 



1970 



1,481 

648 
576 
834 

100 

44 
39 
56 



3,708 

2,606 
2,505 
1,102 

100 

70 
68 
30 



1971 



1,484 

605 
561 
879 

100 

41 
38 
59 



3,751 

2,560 
2,438 
1, 191 

100 

68 
65 
32 



197>2 



1,529 

558 
514 
972 

. 100 

36 
34 
64 



3,441 

2,306 
2,206 
1,135 

100 

67 
64 
33 



1973 



1,527 

553 
i 503 
974 

100 

36 
33 
64 



3,219 

2,029 
1,929 
1,190 

100^ 

63 
60 
37 



1974 



1,530 

506 
466 
1,024 

100 

33 

30^ 

67 



3,482 

2,185 
2,091 
X,297 

100 



63 
60 

37 ^> 



NA Not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 27. Work Experience of Family Heads Below the Low-Income Level in 1973, by Sex of Head 

(Fajnilios as of the following year) 



Work experience 



Total faraily heads thousands..* 

Percent 



Worked 

50 to 52 weeks 

Full time.: 

1 to 49 weeks 

Did not work 

Head In Armed Forces. 



Total, worked part year. thousands. . . 
Main reason for working part year: 



Percent. 
Unemployed. . 
Other 



Total, did not work. . . . . thousands. 
Main reason for not working: 



Percent 

Ill or disabled. . . . . 

Keeping house 

Going to school 

Unable to find work. 

Retired 

Other 



Male head 



Black 



553 
100 

65 
32 
27 
33 
35 
1 

181 



100 
43 
58 

191 



100 
63 
(X) 
5 
7 
23 
3 



White 



2,029 
100 

61 
30 
27 
30 
38 
1 

618 



100 
42 
58 

781 



100 
50 
(X) 
4 
3 
40 
2 



Female head 



Black 



97 •! 
100 

38 
13 
10 
25 
62 
(X) 

240 



100 

23 
77 

60? 



100 
21 
70 
3 
4 
1 



Vhite 



1,190 
100 

40 
8 
5 
32 
60 
(X) 

378 



100 
21 
79 

714 



100 
14 
79 
3 
2 



r Represents or rounds to zero. X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, r,ocial and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 28. Number of Earners by Relationship to Head and Low-Income Status of Families in 1973 



(Families a;s of the follo\yinp ycqv^ 





j ■ Dlack 


White 


Subject 


Total 


Above 
low- 
income 


Delow 
low- 
income 


Total 


Above 
low- 
income 


Below 
low- 
income 






level 


level 








Total, Tamil ies. .. .thousands. . 


5,440 


3 913 


1 527 




45, 700 


3 219 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




IS 


6 


38 


10 


8 


38 




35 


33 


42 


36 


35 


42 




49 


61 


20 


54 


57 


20 


Total, one earner 
















" 1,918 


1,282 


636 


17,436 


16, 081 


1,355 




100 


100 


100 


1 nn 


1 nn 


1 nn 




80 


82 


7(\ 
f o 


oo 


fin 
ov 


o** 




47 


55 


Tl 

O 1 


7Q 


O X 






33 


27 


44 


n 


7 






8 


7 


8 




6 


4 




13 


11 


17 


L 
6 


6 


12 


Total^ two or more 
















2,692 


2,385 


. 307 


26,597 


25,960 


637 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Head and another family n)ember(s) 
















95 


96 


81 


98 


98* 


91 




68 


72 


37 


75 


75 


56 


Other rclative(s) only other 
















26 


24 


45 


23 


23 


36 




5 


4 


19 


2 


2 


9 



Source. U.S. Department of Cor^neijce, Social and Lconomic St.itistics Administration, Durcdu of 
the Censu^. 
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Table 29. Source of Income for Families Below the Low-Income Level in 1973 

(Famiaios as of the rollowing year) 



Type of income 


Total 


Male 


head 


^ « Female head 


Black 


White 


Dlack 


\>1iite 


Dlack 


White 


1 

Tot" n1 * .... tliousnnds . . . 


1,527 


3, 219 


553 


2,029 


974 


• 

1,190 


0<%v*0f^n - - \. - - - 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


With income from earnings: 












50 




59 


52 


77 


53 


49 




3 


12 


6 


*17 


1 


3 




2 


6 


6 


10 




1 


With income other than earnings: 












19 




22 


27 


30 


32 


18 




57 


30 


25 


18 


75 


52 




6 


10 


13 


12 


3 


• 7 




2 


16 


5 


19 


" 1 


11 




8 


10 


3 


5 


10 


19 



Note: Detailed figures ma> not add to total because some families have more than one of the 
types of income specified. , 

- Rounds to zero. , 

^Includes unemployment and workmun's compensation, government empro>ce pensions, and veterns* 
payments. 

Source: li. S> Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau 
of the Census. 
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FIGURE 5. 'Unemployment Rates: 1960 to 1975 



▲ ^ 196010 1974 — Annual averages 

• • 1974 to 1975— Seasonally adiusted quarterly averages 
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LABOR FORCE 

Recent Labor Force Developments 

Tlic emplo>mcnt situation lor both black and white workcrb deteriorated during 1974 and earl> 1975 in 
line svith the general downturn in the econom>. Large inaeabeb in unemplu>ment coupled with fairl> 
widespread cutbacks in emplo>ment were experienced b> both races. In contrast, there had been substantial 
improvements in employment for blacks aAd whites between 1972 and 1 973, 

Unemplo>ment rates for both blacks and whites lud declined to 3-U >ear lows in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1973 and were 8.0 percent and 4.3 percent (seasonally adjusted), respectively, during the fourth 
quarter of 1973. As labor market conditions deteriorated, jobless rate^ surged dunng late 1974 and early 
1975. reaching 13.7 pereent for black and other rac.es and 7,6 pereent for whites in the first quarter of 1975. 
For adult men the jobless rate for both black and other races and whites doubled from late 1973, and was 
1 1.1 percent and 5.8 percent, respectively, dunng the first quarter of 1975, For teenagers, the jobless rate for 
blaek and other races reached 39.8 percent in early 1975, compared svitli 18.0 percent for whites (tables 30 
and 31). ' • 

The steep rise in uneinployment was accompanied by sharp cutbacks in employment for workers of both 
races. Employment, which stood at 9 milhon for black and other races and 75.2 million for whites, during the 
first quarter of J975, was down sharply from high levels posted in early and mid-1974. 

Parallehng these developments in employment and unemployment svere increases in the number of persons 
of both svhite and black and other races who were nonparticipants in the labor force. Of particular interest 
within this group are those persons not in the labor force due to discouragement over job prospects,' (These 
persons, often called the "hidden unemployed," want jobs but are not looking for work because they believe 
their search would be in vain.) Their number, which had averaged about 525,000 white and 160.000 persons 
of black and other races in 1974, began to rise sharply m late 1974 and reached levels of about, 800,000 and 
315,000, respci-uvely , during the' first quarter of 1975. Among persons not in the labor force in early 1975, 
4,4 percent of the black and other races and 1.6 percent of whites were discouraged workers (table 32). 



Nolc. Cunsistenl vvah ihc uverjll plait ui tlu^ rcpun. ihe iCctiun un Ljbui Puree a id BuMiiesi Owncislap fucui>c> piiii'uirily on 
the siluaiiuii in 1974 jnU past trends in ihc iUlus of bijck workers. Becju^o uf signiucjiU ccuiiuimc dcvcbpnicnts in 1974 and 
early 1975, wah rcsuUing change^ in iKc empluymcnt situatiun. linnlcd qiiarlcrly data fur 1973. 1974, and 1975 have been 
included in this sccUuii. Tlicse data piuvide the basis for a more curreiu a5SC6st»icnt uf the eiJipluyuicnl flatus uf blacks relative 
to whites. * 

* Shown as **tinnk cannot get job" on table 32. 
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Table 30. Labor Force Status of Persons: 1973. 1974. and 1975 



(Xurnbors in thousands. Seasonally adjusted. TJuarterly averages) 







1973 


1974 


1975 


Labor force status and race 


1 2nd 
Iquarter 


:^rd 
quarter 


4 th 
quarter 


1st 
quarter , 


2nd 
quarter 


3rd 
quarter 


4th 
quarter 


1st 
quarter 


BUCK AND OTHER n^^CES 


















In cj^vilian labor force 


9,960 
59.9 

9,055 , 
905 
9.1 

6,671 


10,113 
60.5 
9,191 
922 
9.1 
6,623 


10,223 
60.6 
9^348 
875 
8.6 
6,634 


10,348 
60.7 
9,393 
955 
9.2 
0.666 


10,264 
59.8 
9,334 
93Q 
9.1 
6,915 


10,347 
59.9 
9,35B 
989 
9.6 
6,948 


10,416 
59,8 
9,199 
1,217 
11.7 
6,985 


10,405 
59.4 
8,980 
1,425. 

13.7 
7,121 


WHITE 


















In civilian l.'ibor force 

* Unemployed 


78, '188 
60.9 
75,055 
3,432 

50,476 


78,854 
60.9 
75,535 
3,319 
4.2 
50,582 


79,601 
61.2 
76,213 
3,388 
4.3 
50,416 


80,124 
61.4 
76,431 
3,693 
4.6 
50,417 


80,354 
61.3 
76,621 
3,733 
4.5 
50,725 


81,022 
61.5 
76,960 
4,062 
5.0 
50,620 


81,378 
61.6 
76,547 
4,831 
5.9 
50,812" 


81,441 
61.4 
75,212 
6,229 
7.6 
51,276 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 31. Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Age: 1973. 1974..and 1975 



(Seasonally adjusted. Quarterly averages) 





1973 


1974 


1975 


S<5x, ige, and race 


2nd'* 


3rd 


4 th 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4 th 


1st 




quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quortor 


quarter 


BL.\CK ,\ND OTHEl^ WCES 


















Total 


9.1 


9.1 


8.6 


0.2 


9.1 


9.6 


11.7 


13.7 




6.0 


5.8 


5,4 


6.4 


5.3 


6.4 


8.4 


11.1 




' 8.0 




8.1 


7.9 




8.2 


10.1 


11.0 




30.7 


31.7 


28.3 


30.4 


31.5 


33.1 


36.3 


39.8 


V.HITE 




















4.4 


4.2 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


5.0 


5.9 


7.6 


Mon, 20 vcars and ovor 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


3.1 


3.5 


4,3 


5.8 


Women, :iO years and ovor. ... . 


4.3 


4.3 


4.2 


4.7 


4.7 


5.0 


5.9 


7.8 


Both soxos, 15 to 19 years 


12.8 


12.3 


12.8 


13.2 


13.2 


14.1 


15.3 


18.0 





















Source: C.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 32. Job Desire of Persons Not in the Labor Forehand Reasons for Not Seeking Work: 

1973. 1974. and 1975 



(N'unbers in" thousands. Seasonally adjusted. Quarterly averages) 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Subject 


2nd 


o r(i 


4 th 


1st 


2nd 


3rd . 


4 th 


1st 




quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


quarter 


BUCK AND OTHER RACES 


















Total not in labor force. 


6,674 
5,586 
1,058 


6,623 
5,539 
1,073 


6 , 634 
5 , 66i : 
1,020 


6,666 
5,773 
. 903 


6,915 
5,873 
1,01^ 


6,948 1 

5,944 

1,054 


6,985 
6,027 
1,010 


7, 121 
5,859 
1,222 


Reason for not seeking work: 


312 
137 
239 
236 
133 


• 

263 
173 
26t5 
179 
.102 


250 
^ 248 
229 
142 
152 


225 
170 
201 
160 
146 


290 
167 
253 
loo 
164 


299 
194 
259 

L%J%> 

146 


294 
135 
222 
194 
166 


336 
167 
286 
316 
117 


WHITE 






t 
» 












Total not In labor force. 


50,476 
46,732 


50,682 
47,430 


t 

50,416 
1 47,156 


50,437 
47,l'i2 


50,725 
47,274 


50,620 
47,202 


50,812 
47,341 


51,276 
46 , 883 




3,650 


1 3,235 


) 3,347 


3,396 


3,431 


3,487 


3,639 


4,102 


Reason for not seeking work: 


992 


818 


i 

! 896 


912 


913 


1,020 


921 


1,135 




510 


419 


450 


486 


418 


499 


' 519 


499 




863 


840 


758 


819 


837 


784 


800 


952 




498 


490 


535 


515 


509 


474 


607 


804 




787 


668 


709 


t 4 


754 


711 


790 


712 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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LABOR FORCE 

Trends and 1974 Averages 

Workers 

Both black and white labor force levels have grown at a relatively steady pace dunng the I960's and 1970's. 
During the 10-year period ending in 1974, for example, the number of black and other r4ces and white 
workers each rose b> about 24 percent, with a 10-percent increase for both races Occurring since 1970 (after 
1972 and 1973 population control adjustments were taken into account) (table 33). 

Labor 'force participation rates (the percent of the civilian noninstitutional population that is in the labor 
force) varied between black and other racCi and whites for most age and sex categories. In 1974, participation 
rates for adult men (25 years and over) of black and other races were lower than those of their white 
counterparts in ever> age group except 65 years and over. In contrast, in nearly all age groups, adult women of 
black and otlier races were more likely than white women to be in the labor force. Among teenagers of both 
sexes, wliites had liiglier rates of labor force participation than black and other races (table 34), 

When marital status of women is considered, black and other races women who were married (husband 
present) and widowed had liiglier labor force participation rates than their white counterparts. Among single 
women, however, labor force participation was greater for whites. Similar proportions of divorced and 
separated wliite and black and other races women were in tlie labor market (table 35). 

As would be expected, labor force participation rates for both black and other races and white adults 25 
years old and older in 1974 varied by years of schoohng completed. Those who had completed high school 
were more likely to be in the work force than those who were not higli School giuduates (table 36). 

Among men in the prime working ages (25 to 59 years old) who were*not in the labor force in 1974, ill 
health or disability was the main reason reported by both black and other races and white nicii for being 
outside the work force 56 and 52 percent, respectively. Home responsibihties was the reason the majority of 
both black and other races and wliite women in the Mme age group were not in the labor force 76 and 88 
percent, respectively (table 37). 

Unemployment 

The surge in unepiploy ment during 1974 brouglU jobless rates for black and other races and white workers 
to 9.9*^ percent an^ 5.0 percent, respectively. Tlie ratio of the jobless rate for black and other races to whites 
was 2.1, i.e., relative to their proportion of the labor force, two black workers were unemployed for ever> 
white worker. Tliis relationsliip has generally held at 2 to 1 or more since the Korean War penod, except for a 
narrowing during 1970 and 1971 (table 38). 

The 2.1 ratio doe. not, however, prevail across all age-sex groups. In 1974, the ratio between black and 
other races and white adult women was 1.7.1 while that for teenagers was 2.4.1 (table 39). Among married 
men wLtn spouse present (who ttaditionally have the lowest rates among the major labor force categories), the 
jobles/rate was 1.7:1 in 1974 (table 40). 
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LABOR FORCE-Coritinued 
Unempioyment'Continued 

For Vietnanvera veterans 20 to 34 >can> old, the jublei^b^rate of black and other races rose from 8.4 to 1 1 .3 
percent m 1974. Unemplu>ment among uliite veterans was unchanged from 1973 and, at 4.7 percent, was 
well below the rate fur black veterans, for black and otlier races, there was no statistical difference between 
jobless rates for veterans and nonveterans, vvliereas for w lutes tlie uneniplu>nicnt rate for nonveterans was 
sliglitly higlier tlian tlie rate for veterans (table 41). 

Whether the> were i»till enrolled in sdiuol, were high school graduates, or were Iiigh school dropouts, 
teenagers of black and other races in October 1974 were less likely to be in the labor Force, >et much nxoic 
likely to be unemployed than their white counterparts. Much higher jobless rates were also the rule for black 
and other races workers 20 to 2,4 years old regardless of their school status (table 42). 

Unemployment rates for blacks also varied substantially by occupation and industry of last job. Among the 
major occupation groups m 1974, black managers had the lowest jobless rates 3.3 percent. By contrast, the 
jobless r.ites for blacks among several occupation groups were >ibove 10 percent (i.e., Miesworkers, nonfarm 
laborers, and operatives except transport). Among the major industry groups, unemployment rates ranged 
from about 4 percent to 1 8 percent for both black men and women (tables 43 and 44). 

Overall, m 1974 black and other races residents of the Nation's poverty areas had higher jobless rates than 
those living in nonpoverty areas 1 1 .6 percent compared with 8.5 percent, respectively. This relationship held 
tnie in metropolitan areas but not m nonmetropolitan areas of the Nation. Regardless of their poverty or 
nonpoverty area residence, however, jobless rates were substantially higher for black and other races workers 
than their white-counterparts (table 45). 

Black and other races and white unemployed jobscekers used essentially the same methods to look for 
work. Regardless of race, titc method of jobsearch used most often in 1 974 was going directly to a prospective 
employer (table 46). 



Employment 



Civilian employment averaged 9.3 million persons for black and other races and 76.6 million for whites in 
1974. During the decade ending in 1974, black and other races employment grew by 23 percent, the same rate 
of increase as that for whites. Since 1970, employment has mcreased by about 8 percent for both races (after 
population adjustments) (table 33). 

In 1974 as m 1 973, black and other races were more likely than whites to be working at a part-time job for 
economic reasons. Among black and other races, about 5 percent of the employed men and 7 percent of the 
women were working part-time involuntarily, while the comparable proportions among whites were 3 and 4 
percent, respectively (table 47). 
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LABOR FORCE-Continued - ^ 

' Employment-Continued 

During the dcca^dc between 19o4 and I974» a greater degree of occupational upgrading occurred among 
employed black and other raceb than among employed whiteb. Tlie proportion of black and other races men 
employed in white-collar jobs a broad grouping which includes sales and clerical positions as well as higiier 
level professional and managerial jobs rose from 16 to 24 percent. The bulk of this increase occurred between 
19o4 and 1970. Duri^ig llie ^ame period* the proportion of white men employed in w hite-collar jobs was 
shglitly over 40 percent, Tlie proportion of black and other races men employed craft workers rose over the 
decade from 12 to l(> percent* whereas for whites it wasaromid 20 percent. Among women of blac|; and 
other races' a smiilar pattern of job upgrading occurred with respeut tu the proportion in white-collar jobs 
(tables 48 and 49). ^ , • \ \ 

Despite this pattern of occupational upgrading, black and other laces sUll lagged far behind whites in the 
proportion holding higli-paying, higli-status jobs, hi 1974. in previous years* blacks continued to be 
ovcrrepresented m lower paying,, less skilled jobs, W^ile biack workers constituted about 9 percent of the ' 
employed population, they represented almost twice lliat percentage of all j^enice workers and nonfarm , 
laborers. JJndcrre presentation in almost every, white-collar occupation was also part of the job pattern (table 
50). - • ^ 

The industrial composition of the employed shows similar inequities. BIax,ks made up about 6 percent of 
the workers in both wholesale and retail trade, and finance, insurance, and real estate, in contrast to 21 
percent of the workers in personal service industries* including private hoiisehold, 14 percent of the workers in 
hospitals and other healthservices, and 12 percent of the employees in public administration (table 51). 

As of May 1974, blacks held 390,000 full-time jobs in ^he Federal government ^ind comprised 16 percent of 
the ^ederal civilian workforce. Black employment accounted for 13 percent of the jobs under the General 
Schedule and similar pay plans and 21 percent under butli Wage Systems and Postal Service, the proportions 
have increased only slightly within the last 4 years. 

Since 1970, blacks as a percent of all employees have increased for the higher level Postal Service positions 
lPFS-20 and above) and the General Schedule and similar pay plans (GS-I 2 and above). In all three major pay 
systems in 1974, blacks were still concentrated to a greater extent in -the lower grades than all Federal 
employees (table 52). 

Black women represented 43 percent of all blacks working full time as Federal employ ccs in August 1974. 
In one major pay system, the General Schedule, black women comprised a majority of the black vvorkers. 
About one-fifth of the black employees under the Wage System and nearly one-third under the Postal Services 
were women, (jcnerally , black women werj;^ underrepresented in the liiglier grades of the General Schedule and 
similar pay plans.and in the Wage Systems, the two systems for which data are available (table 53). 
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LABOR FORCE-Continued 

Work Experience*and Annual Earnings 

Another way to look at the work pattern of the population through the ubc of work experience data, 
which c9\er the full labor force activit> of pcrbon^ o\er an entire calendar >ear, rather than rcprcbenting the 
person's work status at any one tinie during (he year. 

About 11.4 million pcrbonb of black and other racei> and 90.4 niilhon white pcr^onb worked at boine time 
during 1974. The percent ot the population 16 >eari> J.d and o\er who worked at bonie tinie during the >car 
uiricd b> race and bc\. Among men. whiter continued to be more hkcl> than perboiib of black and other race^ 
to ha\e worked during the vear 84 and 76 percent. rebpccti\el>. The proportion of black and other i*4ceb 
woiiiCn with wurk experience wab about the Mine ab that for white women 55 and 54 percent, rei>pecti\e!>. 

Among men, >ear-round, full-time einplov inent ,wab more pre\alent among whitcb than among black and 
other ra^eb, wherea.s black women were more likel> to work at >ear-round full-time jobb than their white 
counlcrpartb. White women were more likeK tu work at part-time eniplo>ment than their black counterparts, 
whereas among men. the opposite pattern existed (table 54). 

Annual earnings of black men working at >ear-round full-time jobs averaged (median) S7.880 in 1973 (the 
most recent date for which these data were available at the time, this repoit was prepared), about 08 percent 
thobe of white men SI 1 .516, moreover, earnings Ie\els of black nicn were substantial!) below those of whites 
in nearly "every occupational category. 

In contrast to the above situation, the earnings levels of black women working at year-round full-time jobs 
were much closer to those of white women. Overall, black women averaged S5,487 in 1973, 85 percent of. the 
average earnings of white wonicji. Black women earned about as much as their white counterparts in almost 
every occupational category for which earnings differentials could be shown (table 55). 

Wlien earnings differentials are examined b> number of weeks worked and full time/part-tinie status during 
the year, the data show that there is httle variation from the overall black-white earnings pattern. Black men 
wl^o usually worked full time made 65 percent of the earnings of their white ^counterparts, whereas bhicks 
wlio usually worked part time made 72 percent of white earnings. In contrast, the earnings of black women 
were the Siinie relative tu those of white women, whether they usually worked full- or pait-tiine (table 5b). 

Wgrk experience data also provide a comprehensive measure of the overall effect of unemployment during 
the year. The incidence and duration of unemployment and the number of times unemployment was 
experienced during the year are three important factors m determining the relative severity of joblessness. In 
1974 as in previous years, black and other races men and women were more likely to be unemployed at some 
time during the year and to accumulate more weeks of joblessness than tlieir white counterparts. There is 
sonic evidence that the relationship also holds true for multiple spells of unc»Tiplu>ment. These black and 
utlur races-to-whitc differences in unemployment patterns dunng the year were of about the same magnitude 
for men and women. Between 1973 and 1974, the incidence of unemployment liad increased for both black 
and white workers (table 57). 

il 
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Table 33. Labor Force Status of Persons: 1960 to 1974 

(Numbers in thousands. Annual averaROs) 



Year 


Civilian labor 

" force^ 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Black and 
other 
races 


VsTlitC 


Black and 
other 
races 


Wllite 


Black and 
other 
races 


White 




7 


714 


61 


913 


- . ■ 
6,927 


58, 


850 


787 


3,063 




7 


802 


62 


654 


6,832 


58, 


912 


970 


3,742 




7 


863 


62 


750 


7,004 


59i 


098 


859 


3 ,052 




8 


004 


63, 


830 


7,140 


60, 


622 


864 


3,208 




8 


169 


64 


921 


7,383 


61 


922 


786 


2,999 




8 


319 


66 


136 


7,643 


63, 


445 


676 


2,691 




8 


•196 


67 


274 


7,875 


65 


019 


621* 


2,253 




8 


648 


68 


699 


8,011 


66 


361 


638 


2,338 




8 


760 


69 


977, 


8,169 


67 


751 


590' 


2,226 




8 


,954 


• 71 


779, 


8,384 


69 


518 


570 


2,261 




J> 


,197 


73 


518 


8,445 


70 


182 


752 


3,337 




9 


,322 


74 


790 


8^403 


70 




9191 


4,074 






,584 


76, 


958 


8,628 


73 


074 


956! 


3,884 






,025 


7S 


689' 


9,131 


75 


278 


894 j 


3,411 




/ 10 


,334 


80 


,678 


9,316 


76 


620 


1,018 


4,057 



*Based on 1970 censue poj?ulation controls, therefore, not strictly comparable with data for 
earlier years. Census population control adjustments ^ere Introduced in January 1972 and March 
1973. The 1972 adjustment raised the employment level for whites by about 255,000 and that for 
black and other race^ by about 45,000. The March 1973 adjustment lowered the employment level for 
whites by about 150^,000, while black and other races levels were raised by about 210,000. Un- 
employment levels and rates were not significantly affected in either year. 

Source: U.S/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Tab!e34, Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex; 1964, 1970, and 1974 



(Annual averages) 









19G1 


1970 


1074 




Age and- seX 




niack and 




niack and 




niack and. 










other 




other 


White • 


other 


White 








races 




races « 




ruces 








• 
















Total, IG years 


and over. 


80.0 


81.1 


7^.5 


80.0 


73.3 


79.4 


IG 


antl 17 voars. •••••• 





37.3 


43.5 


34.8 


48.0 


34. G 


53.3 


18 






G7.2 


GG.G 


G1.8 


G7.4 


G2.4 


73. G 


20 






80.-1 


85.7 


83.5 


83.3 


82.1 


8G.5 


25 







05.0 


07.5 


93.7 


9G.7 


93.2 


9G.3 


35 






94.4 


97. G 


93.2 


07.3 


90.0 


9G.7 


.15 






91. G 


9G.1 


88.2 


94.9 


84.7 


93.0 


55 






80. G 


86. 1 


79.2 


83.3 


70.2 


78.1 


G5 






29. G 


.27.9 


27.4 


26.7 


21.7 


22.5 






















Total, IG yoars 


and over. 


48. f) 


37.5 


40.5 


42. G 


49.1 


45.2 


16 






10.5 


28.5 


24.3 


3G.G 


24.2 


13.3 


18 






'1G.5 


19.0 


44.7 


55.0 


, 44 .G 


GO. 4 


20 






53. G 


48.8 


57.7 


57.7 


58.2 


G3.8 


25 






52.8 


35.0 


57.6 


43.2 


GO. 8 


ra.i 


35 






58.4 


43.3 


59.9 


49.9 


G1.5 


53.7 


AS 






62. 3 


50.2 


GO. a 


53.7 


1 56.0 


54.3 


55 






48.-1 


39.4 


47.1 


12.6 


43.5 


40.4 


fi5 






12.7 


0.9 


12.2 


0.5j^ 10.0 


8.0 



Note: The civilian labor force participation rate Is the proportion of the civlli^in non- 
Instl tutional population that is In the labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bure.iu of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 35. Labor Force Status of Women, by Marital Status: March 1974 

(Nunbor.s tn thousaiuis) 



Varltal status and race 



BIACK AND OTHER RACES 



Total 

Marrio(i, liujjbanci present. 
Married, husband absent.. 
Vtdowod. . 
Divorced. 
Single. . . 



WHITE 



Total 

M.irr»ed, husban<I present. 
Married, liusbatuS absent.. 

\iftdowed 

Divorced 

Single 



Civilian 
popula- 
tion 



0,357 
A, 027 
1,139 
1,317 
519 
2,325 



(58,77.1 
13,297 
1,83G 
8,*197 
3,080 
12,06.1 



Labor force 



Number 



•>,512 
2,100 
617 
375 
39'1 
1.02G 



30,808 
18,267 
1,025 
2,059 
2,253 
7.204 



Percent of 
popula- 
tion 



18.2 
52.1 
5T.2 
28.5 
71.8 
-M.l 



hi, 8 
*1 2 . 2 
55.8 
2*1 . 2 
73.1 
59.7 



Employed 



•1,103 
1,953 
517 
357 
377 
8G9 



29,090 
17, '153 
'92G 
1, 920 
2,111 
6,611 



Unemployed 



Number 



.109 
M7 
70 
18 
17 
157 



1,712 
814 
99 
97 
109 
593 



Source: I'.S. Departjnoiit of Ubor, Bureau of Ubor Statistics. 
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Table 36. Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates, by Educational Attainment, Age, and Sex. March 1974 







16 years 


and over 


16 to *2 


1 years 


25 to 54 years 


55 years 


and over 


Years of school cooplctcd 


niack and 




Black and 




Black .ind 


\ 


Black and 






anu 9Ci^ 


other 


White 


other 


White 


other 


v^Tilte 


other 


Whlto 




] 


races 




races 




races 




races 






MEN 
















. 


Total. 


r 
* 


73.0 


78.9 


62^.1 


71.0 


89.9 


95.3 


•17.5 


51.5 


Elcncntary: 


8 yc.irs '>r loss. . 


57.7 


57.6 


50.8 


61.9 


82.3 


88.5 


40.1 


37.5 


Mil^n itcnooi ; 




68. •} 


70.7 


•18.5 


58.9 


92.1 


9'l.6 


65.8 


54.3 






88.0 


- 87.8 


81 . -1 


85.9 


92.1 


96.7 


69.3 


62.7 


CollORc: 




78.7 


81.7 


65. -1 


68.0 


91.1 


95.0 


(H) 


64.2 




•1 years or norc. . 


91.3 


90.9 


(B) 


83 . -1 


95.1 


97.6 


(D) 


66.5 






















Total. 




•18'.2 


•M.8 


■n . 1 


56.0 


59. -1 


52.8 


27.4 


23.3 


Blcnontury: 


8 years or less.. 


31.8 


2** .»! 


32.8 


30.2 


•l£ 2 


39.0, 


22.0 


13.8 


HlRh school' 




39.7 


39.. 1 


26.3 


•11.9 


53.5 


17.3 


28.1 


23.8 






59.3 


50.5 


56.7 


G3.'l 


62.9 


53.2 


44.1 


30.6 


CollOKe: 


1 to 3 ye.irs 


63.6 


52,5 


55. <I 


62.7 


72.6 


55.0 


(B) 


30.5 




•1 years or nore. . 


7.j;.i 


62.6 


76. 1 


86.6 


79.7 


60. f| 


50.7 


34.7 



B lUsi' too saall for ii^MrQ to bo shown. 

Source: V.S. Dt'partraont ot Labor, Bureau of I-abor Statistics. 
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TaWe37. Persons Not in the Labor Force by Reason for Not Seeking Work, by Sex, and, Age. 1974^ 

(Annunl avora^os) 



Sex and reason 



Total nunbcr not in 
labor force. . thousands. 
iVrccnt 

School 'attendance • ' 

111 health, disability 

Hone responsibilities 7, 

Retiroaent, old age 

Think eannot got Job 

Other r«c»ason». .,». ........... 

1 

Total number not In | 
labor force. . thousahds.. ' 
Percent. ; 

j>chool attendance | 

111 hoUth, disability i 

Homo rosponslbll Itles | 

Retlromont, old age | 

Think Cvunnot K<?t Job 

*>ther reasons « . - ' 




16 to 2*1 years 



Black And 
other 
races 



i^hlto 



2,078 , 


12,825 


785 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


30.9 . 


23.1 


7-1. -1- 


2r».2 


18.0 


3.8 


l.-t ' 


1.6 


.6 


25.2 j 


43.7 




2.6 


1.3 


4.2 


1-1.6 , 


12.3 


17.5 


•1,811 , 


37,871 


1,352 


100.0 


100:0 


100.0 


13.8 


7.7 


M.9 


11.5 I 


5.'i 


3.2 


63.5 i 


78. 1 


36. *1 


2.*1 


3.0 




2.2 


.9 


2.7 


6.6 


•1.5 


12.7 



3,517 
100.0 



25 to 59 years 



Black and 

other I VtxlW 
races i 



60 joarj. und over 



2.7 



1.7 



16.6 \ 

i 



6,192 i 
100.0 j 

13.9 1 
1.7 ' 
42, -1 

1.6 
10.5 



- Represents^ zero. 

SourcV: I'.S. Departnont of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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2,196 ; 
100.0 I 

2.6 1 
12.7 j 

75.0 ; 

_ I 

2.8 
6.1 



Black and I 
other 
races 



Vihi te 



1 

507 : 


2,077 


78.1 I 


7,231 


100.0 [ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


11.8 j 


9.9 ' 






55.6 ! 


51.5 , 


26.9 , - 


15.7 ! 


2.-1 ; 


2.1 , 


1.8 


1.8 * 


1.8 I 


5.9 f 


63.8 


75.8 ' 


2.8 , 


2.3 , 




.0 


25.8 ! 


28.1 


4.5 


5.7 



18,537 
100.0 

1.1 
5.4 
87.5 
.1 
1.0 
5.0 



1,26.1 , 
100.0 



18.1 
70.1 
9.1 
.8 
.9 



13,112 
100.0 

.1 

7.4 
82.6 
8.5 
-5 
1.0 
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Table 38. Unemployment Rates: 1960 to 1974 

(Annual averages) 



Unernploymont rate ' 
-^..„_ ■ Ratio: 



Year 


Black and 
other 
races 


Vliite 


Black and 
other races 
to white 








10.2 


^ ' 1.9 




2.1 








12.4 


6.0 




2.1 


1962 






10.9 


•1.9 




2.2 


1963 






10.8 


5 0 




2.2 


1964 






9.6 


4;6 




2.1 


1965 






8.1 


4.1 




2.0 


1966 






7.3 


3.3 




2.2 


1967 






7.4 


3.4 




2.2 


1968 






6.7 


3.2 




2.1 


1969 






6.4 


3.1 




2.1 


1970 






8.2 


4.5 




1.8 


1971 






9.9 


5.4 




1.8 


1972 




\ 


10.0 


5.0 




2.0 


1973 




\ 


8.9 


4.3 




2.1 


1974 






9.9 


5.0 




2.0 



Note: The uneraployment rate is the percent of the civxlian labor force that is un- 
employed. * 



Source: Uj$. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 39. Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Age: 1964. 1370. 1973 and 1974 

(Annual averages) 



Sex, age, and race 



1964 



1970 



1973 



1974 



BUCK AN'D OTHER RACES 



Total 

Men, 20 years and over 

Wonen, 20 years and over... 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 

BLACK 



Total 

' Men, 20 years and over 

Woiaen, 20 years and over... 
Both se:^es, 16 to 19 years. 

WHITE 



Total 

Men, 20 years and over 

Wonen, 20 years and o^-er. . . 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 



RATIO: 



BUCK A.VO OTHER R.\CES 

TO mm 



Total ; 

Men, 20 years and over j 

Wonon, 20 years and over : 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

i 

RATIO: BUCK TO WHITE ! 



Total 

Men, 20 years and over 

Wonen, 20 years and over.,. 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 

XA N'ot available. 



9.6 
7.7 
9.0 
27.2 



CNA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(XA) 



4.6 
3.4 
4.6 
14.8 



8.2 
5.6 
6.9 
29.1 



(.NA) 
(.NA) 
C^A) 
(NA) 



4.5 
3.2 
4.4 
13.5 









• 2.1 


1.8 




2.3 


1.8 




2.0 


1.6 




1.8 


2.2 




(NA) 


(NA) 




(N"A) 


(NA) 




(NA) 


(NA) 




(NA) 


(.NA) 




Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



8.9 
5.7 
8.2 
30.2 



9.3 
5.9 
8.5 
31.4 



4.3 
2.9 
4.3 
12.6 



2.1 
2.0 ' 

1.9 ; 
2.4 t 



2.2 I 

2.0 ; 

2.0 
2.5 



9.9 
6.8 
8.4 
32.9 



10.4 
7.3 
8.7 

34.9 



5.0 
3.5 
5.0 
14.0 



2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
2.4 



2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
2.5 
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Table 40. Unemployment Rates for Married Men, With Spouse Present. 1962 1974 



(Annual averages) 



Year 



Unemployment rate 



Black and 
other 
races 



White 



// 

Ratio: 
// Black and 
other races 
to white 



1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974, 



7.9 
6.8 
5.3 
4.3 



4.5 
3.8 
4.3 



'/ 

/ 

,/3.t 
" 3.0 

2.5 

2.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
2 
2 



2.5 
2.3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.7 




Source: U.S. Dcpartnent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 4L Unemployment Rates of Men 20 to 34 Years Old, by Vietnam-era Veteran-Nonveteran 

Status and Age: 1970 to 1974 



(Annual avera*^os) 



A (re and year 


Black and other races 


White 


Vietnam-era 
veterans 


Nonveterans , 


Vietnam-era 
veterans 


Nonveterans 




TOTAL, 20 TO 3'1 YEARS 














1970. 




11 


.3 


8.1 


6, 


1 








12 


.9 


10.5 


7, 


7 


5.7 


1072. . 




11 


.7 


9.6 


6. 


2 


5.2 


1<)73 . . 




8 


.J 


8.6 


•1. 


6 


'1.3 






11 


.3 


10.1 


I, 


7 


5.4 




20 to 2<\ Years 














1970 . . 




15 


, 2 


11 .9 


8. 


7 


7.4 


1971. . 




17 


.6 


15.8 


11. 


6 


8.5 




• 


16 


.8 


11.2 


10.0 


8.0 


1973. . 




13 


.5 


12.3 


8. 


3 


6.0 






21 


.0 


M.3 


9. 


6 


7.4 




25 to 29 Yeai's 














1970. . 




7 


.4 


6.6 


4. 


1 


3.4 






10.0 


7.2 


5. 


3 


4.3 






9 


. 2 


6.7 


4.G 


3.8 


1973. . 




6 


.7 


7.8 


3. 




3.8 






8 


.2 


7.8 


3. 


9 


1.5 




30 to 31 Years 














1970. . 




(B) 


A. 6 


2. 


9 


2.8 


1971 . . 




5 


.5 


6.6 


3. 


3 


3.2 


1972. . 




6 


.9 


5.9 


2.5 


2.6 


1973. . 




2 


.8 


-1.0 


2.6 


2.2 


197'1 . . 




G 


.7 


6.0 


2. 


9 


3.0 



B Base too snail for figure to be shown. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Buroau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 42. Work and School Status of Persons 16 to 24 Years Old: October 1974 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Work status and ago 


Black 


and other races 


White 


Enrolled 
in school 


Not enrolled 
in school 


Enrol led 
in school 


Not enrolled 
in school 


Graduates 


Dropouts 


Graduates 


Dropouts 




1,601 


373 


382 


9,065 


3,000 


1,699 




271 


192 


142 


3,482 


2,206 


901 




143 


81 


81 


540 


296 


256 




30 


75 


73 


23 


262 


240 




113 


6 


8 


517 


34 


16 




1 , 187 


103 


158 


5 , 043 


499 


543' 


Percent of population in labor 
















25.9 


73.2 


58.4 


44.4 


83.4 


68.1 




3'1 . 5 


29.7 


36.3 


13.4 


11.8 


22.1 




■176 


1,336 


602 


3,340 


9,926 


2,168 




198 


960 


257 


1 , 754 


7,733 


1,215 




39 


146 


101 


137 


533 


153 






132 


93 


35 


481 


144 




23 


14 


8 


102 


52 


9 




239 


232 


242 


1,449 


1,660 


799 


Percent of population in labor 
















^19.8 


82.8 


59.5 


56.6 


83.3 


63.1 




16.5 


13.2 


28.2 


7.2 


6.4 


11.2 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Jaible 43. Unemployment Rates by Occupation and Sex: 1974 



(Annual avf^ra^os) 



/ 

/ 

Ma )or occupation ni'oup 

/ 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Black 


White 


Black 


While 


Black 


While 


Total, .ill civilian workers.... 


•10. '1 


5.1 


J, ?>.7 


1.1 


11.2 


6.2 




8.7 


«1.-1 




3.9 


9.1 


5.3 




7.0 


3.1 


5.5 


2.0 


7.7 


4.2 




'1.3 


2.1 


•1.3 


1.7 


•1.3 


2.8 


Managers and administrators, 
















3.3 


1.8 


3.1 


1.5 


<\ . 0 


3.2 




13.9 


3.9 


12.7 


2.8 


15.1 


5.5 




8.2 


4.3 


6.7 


3.1 


8.8 


4.6 




10.2 


6.2 


9.3 


5.6 


13.5 


9.0 




6.7 


1.2 


6.5 


1.1 


(B) 


6.1 




11.8 


7.G 


10.2 


G.5 


13.8 


9.6 




5.8 


1.9 


5.9 


1.9 


(B) 


4.8 




12.9 


9.5 


12.7 


9.5 


(B) 


9.0 




8.7 


5.7 


9.8 


5.2 


8.1 


6.0 




5.1 


3.8 


(B) 


1.1 


5.3 


3.7 




9.5 


5.9 


9.6 


5.2 


9.4 


6.4 




5.9 


2.2 


5.6 


2.0 


(B) 


3.1 



B Base less than/75,000. 

Source: r.S^^^I^epar tm«*nt ol F>abor, Bureau oi Labor Statistics. 
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Table 44. Unemployment^ates. by Industry and Sex: 1974 



\ (Annual ^vera^os-) 



Major industry j;r<*>^ip 


Men 


Women 


BKick 


JVh lie 


13 lack 


Whi te 




9. 


7 


A .3 


11.2 


(5 . 1 


Private nona^n'i cul tural ftaijc and j>alary workers.* 


9. 


5 


1.7 


l(i . 2 


(5.3 




(n) 


3.1 


(B) 


l.«l 




1(3. 


5 


10.2 


(n) 


7.2 




8.1 


1.0 


12.9 


8.1 




S. 


I 


\ . 1 


12.2 


7.8 




4. 


7 


3.2 


(n) 


5.3 




10. 


2 


1.0 


(B) 


7.5 




6. 


1 


2.5 


(B) 


7 . 1 




7. 


0 


2.8 


12.1 


7.9 




IG. 


3 


7.6 


(B) 


10.0 




G. 


0 


\,A 


(B) 


9.1 




7. 


7 


5.2 


12.2 


8.0 




s. 


5 


3.9 


13. 1 


8.3 




11. 


3 


1.8 


18. 1 


12. '1 




8, 


9 


5.2 


10.5 


7.<1 


Apparel and other linisiied textile products 


7, 


3 


7.1 


12.(5 


^9.1 




5 . 


3 


3.0 


1-1.2 


G ,7 


- Transportation, contmiiinications , and other 














(5, 


0 


2.8 


1.8 


3.9 




3, 


G 


1 .6 


(B) 


(B; 




7, 


1 


1.5 ' 


(B) 


4.5 




5 


2 


1.5 


3.7 


' 3.7 




9.0 


1.0 


15.0 


7.3 


Finance, insurance, and real estate s.. 


5 


9 


2.1 


5. I 


3.7 




9 


0 


1.3 


8.0 


1,-9 




7 


9 


2.5 


7.5 


3.7 




9 


9 


5.8 


8.3 


6.9 


Agricultural wajce and salary workers 


8 


3 


(5.8 


9. I 


8.2 




5 


0 


1.5 


(5.2 


2.3 



B Base too small for Ji^nre to be shown. 

Source: I'.S. Department of l^abor, Bureau oi luxbor Statistics. 
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Table 45. Labor Force Status of the Population in Poverty and Nonpoverty Areas by 
Metropqiitan-Nonmetropolitan Areas: 1974 

(Numbers in tlu'*usan(1s. Annual avoraKC's) 



Employment statu*^ and v.ico 



United States 


Mottropol i Ian 
areas 


Nonmotropol itan 
areas 


Pover ty 


Nonpoverty 


Poverty 


.Nonpoverty 


s Poverty 


Nonpoverty 


areas 


areas 


areas 


areas 


areas 


areas 


8,5'16 


8,678 


5,772 


7,476 


2,774 


1,202 


4,591 


5, 743 


3,045 


4,971 


1,546 


772 


53.7 


6(>.2 


52.8 


66.5 


55.7 


bM.2 


1,059 


5,256 


2,672 


4,560 


1,387 


696 


532 


*186 


o / o 






1 u 


11.6 


8.5 


12.3 


8.3 


10.3 


9.8 


3,955 


2,936 


2,72G< 


2,506 


1,228 


430 


20,138 


111,237 


(5,116 


82,454 


14,022 


28,783 


11,201 


69,177 


3,326 


51,780 


7,875 


17,696 


55.6 


62.5 


54. 1 


62.8 


56.2 


61.5 


10,602 


66,018 


3,074 


49,171 


7,528 


16,827 


599 


3, '159 


253 


2,610 


346 


849 


5.3 


5.0 


7.6 


. 5.0 


4.4 


4.8 


8,937 


11,760 


2,789 


30,673 


6,148 


11,087 



BL\CK AND OTHER RACES 

Civilian non institutional pop- 
ulation 

In civilian labor force 

'Percent of population. 

Employed 

Unemployed . . . 

Unemployment rate 

Not in labor force 



WHITE 

Civilian noninsti tut ional pop- 
ulation 

In civilian labor force 

f Percent of population. 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unempl oymen t ra te 

Not in labor force 



Note: Poverty areas classil ication consist^ ol all Cunsus i;eouraphical divisions in which 20 
percent or more of the residents were poor according; to the 1970 Decennial Census. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 46. Unemployed Jobseekers by Job Search Methods Used and Sex: 1974 



( A II n iia I averages) 



Sex and race 


Total 
lob- 
sookors 
(thou- 
sands) 


Methods used as a percent of 
total jobscokers 


Average 
number 

of 
methods 
used 


Pub I Ic 
employ- 
ment 
agency 


Private 
employ- 
ment 
agency 


Employer 
directly 


I*lace£l 
or 

an.swored 
ads 


Kr lends 
or 
rela- 
tives 


Other 


BUACK AND OTHEK RACES 




















902 


32 . 9 


7.3 


G9.7 


21.7 


11.9 


0.8 


1'.52 




•153 


35.8 


7.3 


G9.r> 


20.3 


18.1 


7.1 


1 .58 




'M9 


30.1 


7.3 


G9.9 


23.2 


11.6 


•1.2 


1.'16 


Wli ITE 




















. 3,298 


21.5 


8.0 


72.5 


28.-1 


11.2 


7.0 


1 .05 




1,69G 


27.7 


8.0 


72.9 


2G.0 


16. G 


9.9 


1.61 




1,G03 


21.1 


7.9 


72.0 


31.0 


11.7 


3.9 


1.48 



N**tc. The numbti of total job.secktr.s i.s It.ss than the total unompioyt'tl because ptTbons on layoff or 

waiting to be«:in a new a age and .salary job witiiin 30 da>i> are not actually sookinj; jobs. The percent 

iKsinu each ncthv^i will alwa>> total more than 100 beca<ise many jobseeker.s use mote than one method. 

Source: r.S. IX»partmont of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 47. Persons at Work in Nonagricultural Industries by Full- or Part-Time 

Status and Sex: 1974 



(A n nua 1 a vera j:es ) 





^ Men 


Women 


Status 


^jack and 




Black and 






other 


White 


other 


White 




races 




races 






4,62*1 


'12,159 


3,803 


26,696 




100 


100 


100 


100 




3 


3 


7 


4 




7 


7 


17 


24 




88 


90 


76 


71 




68 


54 


66 


58 




20 


36 


10 


13 




39.0 


.11.9 


34.6 


31.1 


\vora«e hours, workers on full-time 












11.6 


44.4 


39.6 


40.3 



* Includes persons who usually work full time but worked part time for noneconomic reasons. 
Source; U.S. Dopartnent of Labor, Birreau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 48. Occupation of Employed Men: 1964, 1970, afM 1974 



(Annual averages) 





196-1 


1<)70 ' 


1974 


Occupation 


Black and 




Black and' 




Black and 






other 


White 


other 


White 


other 


White 




races 




races 





races 






1,359 


11,111 


•1,803 


4 1,157 


5,179 


47,340 




100 


100 




100 


100 


100 


Whitc-col lai' workers 


16 


•U 


22 


'13 


24 


42 




6 


13 


8 


15 


9 


15 




1 


1 


1 






o 




1 


I 


1 


2 


2 


2" 


Oilier professional and teclinical 
















4 


10 


6 


12 


6 


11 


Manajxers and administrators, cs- 
















3 


15 


5 


15 


5 


15 




I 


9 


3 


11 


4 


12 




2 


6 


2 


4 


2 


3 




2 


6 


2 


(> 


2 


6 




1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 




1 


1 


1 


4 


1 


4 




5 


' 7 


7 


7 


7 


6 




58 


16 


60 


46 


57 


46 






20 












1 


^ 2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Cons truct i on era tl workers , ex- 
















3 


1 


3 


1 


4 


5 


Mc'chanics and repairers 


3 


5 


5 


6 


4 


6 




1 


3 


V 


3 


1 


2 


Blue-collar ^^orker supervisors, 
















2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


3 




1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


Operatives, except transport 


18 


15 


21 


14 


17 


12 




8 


5 


7 


5 


9 


6 




22 


() 


18 


6 


15 


7 


S e r V 1 ce % <) r U e r s 


ir, 


r> 


13 


(3 


15 


/ 


Farm workers .* 


10 


7 


6 


f) 


4 


5 




3 


5 


2 


1 


1 


3 




7 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 



Not«*. Beuinnln*; th 11)71, occupational t-'nploymcnt data are not strictly conparable with 
statistics lor 1970 'and tarli«'r yiaiT. as a result oi changes m the occupational c las,si ( icat ion 
>>stoin lor the 1071) Census oi i'opulation that were mtroihiced in Januar,\ 1971, and thi additi<4n i)i 
a question to the Current Population Survev m IX'cember 1971 rtlatint; to major activities and 
duties, for an explanation ol these ^.iian^es, see Bureau of the Census, Teclinical Paper No. 26, 
uid Bureau ol I.ahtir Statistics, Kmplo^Pient and Earnings (monthly). Explanatory N<jtes. 

Source: P.S. Depaitment oj Labor, Bur<'aa of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 49. Occupation of Employed Women: 1964. 1970, and 1974 

(Annunl avoraRos) , 



Occupation 



196.1 



Black and 
other 
races 



White 



1970 



Black and 
otlier 
races 



White 



197*1 



Black and 
other 
races 



Total employed thousands. , 

Percent 



Whi te-col lar workers 

Professional and technical 

Medical and other liealth 

Teachers, except college. ....... 

Other professional and te elm leal 

workers; i 

Managers and administrators, 

except farm 

-Salaried workers. 

Sol f-enpl oyed workers 

Sales workers 

Retail trade 

Other industries 

Clerical workers.. i 

Stenographers, typists, and 

secretaries ► . . /. 7 

Other clerical workers 



3,02.1 


20,808 


100 


100 


22 


61 


8 


I'l 


2 


<1 


5 


6 


2 


4 


2) 


5 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


8 


2 


7 




1 


11 


3'1 


'1 


12 


8 


22 



3,642 
100 

36 
11 
3 



Blue -collar workers 

Craft and kindred workers 

Operatives, except transport... 
Transport equipment operatives. 
N*on farm laborers 



Service workers 

Private household. 
Other 



Farm workers 

Farmers and farm managers... 



Farm laborers and supervisors 



.;:::•:[: 



15 
1 
I'l 



56 
33 
23 

6 
1 



17 
1 
15 



ID 
5 
M 

3 
1 
2 



16 

19 
1 
17 



13 
18 
26\ 





4 , 136 


100 


100 


64 


42 


15 
4 


12 
4 


6 


5 


5 


4 


5 


2 


3 


2 


. 1 


1 


8 


3 


7 


2 


1 




36 


25 




* 


13 


7 


24 


14 


16 


20 


1 


1 


14 


17 



19 
3 
15 



37 
11 
26 



Note, Be^mnin^ uith 1971, occupation employment data are not strictly comparable with 
statl.^tics for 1970 and earlier years as a result of changes in the occupational classification 
i>j.«>ten for the 197(J Census of Pt;pul<ition that w-ure intruduced In January 1971, and the addition of 
a question to the Current Population Survey in December 1971 relating; to major activities and 
duties. For and explanation of these changes, see Bureau of thu Census, Technical Paper No. 26, 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnint^s < (Monthly ) y Explanatory Notes. 

- Kopresonts zero. j 

Source: U.S. Department of Labour, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 50. Occupation of the Employed Population: 1974 



CNumbors in tliousaiuls. Annual avoi'a«x>s) 



Occupation 


Tolal 


Black 


White 


Percent 
Black 
of total 






85 


936 


.s 


,112 


76 


620 


9 






•11 


738 




302 


38 


761 


6 






12 


338 




710 


11 


368 


6 






1 


168 




14 


1 


,114 


1 






2 


082 




138 


1 


866 


y 






2 


957 




252 


2 


683 


9* 


Otlior professional and technical workers 




6 


131 




306 


5 


425 


5 






8 


9-11 




277 


8 


562, 


3 






7 


131 




205 


6 


858* 


3 






1 


810 




72 


1 


,703 


4 






5 


^117 




158 


5 


203 


3 






3 


072 




112 


2 


917 


4 






2 


3'M 




47 


/ ^ 


286 


2 






15 


0-13 


1 


202 


/ 1^ 


629 


8 






1 


330 




257 


/ 9 


015 


6 






10 


713* 




864 




613 


8 






20 


776 


- 3 


,4yi 


26 


029 


12 






11 


177 




7/59 


10 


603 


7 






1 


073 


-^/52 


1 


008 


5 


Construction craft workers, Except carpenters 




2 


,353 




a 97 


2 


133 


8 






2 


osr 




172. 


2 


756 


6 






1 


206 




73 


1 


128 


(5 


Blue-collar worker supervisoi's , n.e.c..* 




1 


457 




95 


1 


350 


7 






2 


433 




180 


2 


,228 


7 






10 


627 




,421 


9 


075 








^ 3 


292 




459 




805 


14 






2 


,787 




369 


o 
** 


39-1 


13 








506 




90 




411 


18 






•1 


380 




763 


3 


,547 


17 








808 




159 




643 


20 






1 


111 




227 




873 


20 






2 


461 




377 


o 
*• 


031 


15 






11 


,373 


2 


,130 




037 


19 






1 


228 




158 




755 


37 






10 


,145 


1 


,672 




282 


17 






2 


,136 




579 


1 


,529 


27 






3 


,538 




100 




,026 


11 






1 


612 




361 


1 


,234 


22 






1 


606 




19G 


1 


,383 


12 






1 


,254 




135 


1 


110 


11 






3 


,048 




225 


*> 


793 


7 






1 


643 




51 


I 


,579 


3 






1 


,105 




174 


I 


211 


12 



Source: U,S. Dopartnont of liaUor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table BirindustryiDf the Employed Population: 1974 

(Annual averages) 



Major Industry »;roi;p 



local, employed thousands.. 

Percent < 

Agriculture, forestry, ,and fisheries < 

Mining... 

Construction ' 

Manufacturing 

Durablo goods 

Motor vehicles and equipment 

Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products... 

Transportation, communications, and other public 

utilities 

Transportation .1 

Wholesale trade /• v 

Retail trade 

Eating and drinking/places 

Finance, insurance, j^nd real estate 

Service Industries./ 

Personal services, including private household 

Business services • 

Repair services 

Entertainment and recreation 

Professional and related services...' 

Health services, Including hospitals 

Education • * 

Other professional services 

Public administration 




- Rounds to zero. X Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TaWe 52 Full Time Federal Employment, by Pay System and Grade Grouping. 1970 and 1974 



Pay system and 
grade grouping 



Total, ''ll pay systems. 



General Schedule and similar pay plans. 
• GS-l^o 4 

GS-5 to 8 

GS-9 to 11 

GS-12 to 15 

GS-16 to 18 



.Wage systems, total* 

Regular nonsupervtsory^ . 

WG-1 to 6 

WG-7 to 9 

WG-10 to 12 

WG-13 to 15 



Regular leader. 

WL-1 to 6 

' WL-7 to 9 

WL-10 to 12.. 
WL-13 to 15.. 



Regular supervisory. 

WS-1 to 6 

WS-7 to 12 

WS-13 to 15 

WS-16 to 17 



Nonsupervisory, production facilitating 

(WD) 

Supervisory, production facilitating 

(m: 



other wage systems. 



Postal Service, total ^. 
' PFS-1 to 5 

PFS-6^'to 9 

PFS-10 to '16 

PFS-17 to 19 

PFS-20 to 29 

PFS-30 to 42 



Mayxt974 



Other pay systems, total. 



Total " 


Black 


Percent , 
distribution 


of total 


November 
1970 


->uiy 
1974 


Total 


Black 


2,433,485 


390,361 


(X) 


(X) 


15.2 


16.0 


1,354,451 


171,658 


• 

100.0 


100.0 


11.1 


12.7 


317,605 


69,700 


23.4 


40.6 


22.3 


21 . 9 


412,483 


68,413 


30.5 


39.9 


14.0 


16.6 


308,315 


22 , 075 


22.8 


12.9 


5.3 


7.2 


310,705 


11,321 


22.9 


6.6 


2.6 


3.6 


5,343 


149 


0.4 


0.1 


; 1.6 


2.8 


474,086 


99,208 


100.0 


100.0 


20.5 


20.9 


365,896 


80,462 


77.2 


Sl.l 




22.0 


134,029 


51, 911 


28.3 


52.3 


1 (XA) 


38.7 


93,914 


17,866 


19.8 


18.0 


1 (NA) 


19.0 


132,783 


10,527 


28.0 


10.6 


(NA) 


7.9 


5,170 


158 


1.1 


0.2 


(KA) 


3.1 


14,136 


2,711 


3.0 


2.7 


(NA) 


19.2 


4,288 


1,908 


0.9 


1.9 


(KA) 


44.5 


3,909 


555 


0.8 


0.6' 


(NA) 


14 2 


5,759 


241 


1.2 


0.2 


(.NA) 


4.2 


180 


7 






(NA) 


3.9 


41,217 


5,314 


8.7 


5.4 


(NA) 


1 O Q 


9,261 


3,379 


2.0 


3.4 


(NA) 


36.5 


28,091 


1,86? 


5.9 


1.9 


(NA) 


6.6 


3,525 


71 


0.7 


0.1 


(NA) 


2.0 


340 


2 


0.1 




(NA) 


0.6 


5,155 


, 205 


1.1 


0.2 


(NA) 


4.0 


449 


2 


0.1 




(NA) 


0.1 


47,233 


10,514 


' 10.0 


10.6 


(NA) 


22.3 


558,946 


116,621 


100.0 


100.0 


19.4 


20.9 


439,915 


97,765 


78.7 


83.8 


20.6 


t 22.2 


47,517 


12,096 


8.5 


10.4 




/ 25.5 


46,421 


5,192 


8.3 


4.5; 




^ — ^ 11.2 


15,324 


960 


2.7 


0.8 


2.6 


6.3 


9,641 


603 


1.7 


0.5 


5.1 


6.3 


128 


5 






(X) 


3.9 


46,002 


2,874 


(X) 


(X) 


6.3 


6.2 



Peixent blnck 



- Rounds to zero. ' ^ * 

.NA Not available. . 
X Not applicable. 

*In 1970-71 the majority of Federal employees under *age systems^were converted to one of 
tod Federal Wage Systems (CFVS) — Regular Nonsuperv Isory , Regular Leader, and Regular supervl 
remaining employees were In "other \|age systems." 

^Includes 4th class postmaste-'s and rural carriers. Also Includes both heaaquarters and 
vices which were formerly defined as postal servlc?. Approximately 80,000 postal Jobs were 
from full-time to part-time status since May 1973. r 



Coordlna- 
sory. Jhe 



field ser*^ 
redeflneci / 



Sou*^ 



S. civil Service Commission. 
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Table 53. Full Time Federal Employment of the Black Population, by Pay System, 
Grade Grouping, and Sex: August 1974 



Pay systt?n and 
grade i^roupinc 



Total blnck 



Black -Aomon 



Percent of 
all blacks 



Percent of 
all wonen 



Total, all pay svstc--.H. 



General Schedule and sinilar 

pay plans, total 

GS-J to 4 

GS-i^ to 8 

GS-9 to 11. / 

GS-'2 to 15 

GS-16 to 18 



'AajTO Systeas, totjl*. 



Regular nonsupervisory. 

ttG-1* to 

WG-7 to 9 

WG-10 to 12 

;\G-13 to 15 



Regular leader. 

^AL'-l' to 6 

WL-7 to 9 . . . 
'AL-IO to x2.. 
VL-13 to 15.. 



Regular supervisory. 

WS-1. to 6 

\\S-7 to 12 

'.VS-13 to 15 

'.VS-16 to 19 



385,035 



16(5,663, 
66,999 
67,316 
20,772 
11,429 
l.|9 

96,273 

78,721 
50,. 138 
17,775 
10,3'M 
164 

2,696 
1,896 
558 
243 
9 

*5,257 
3,322 
1,870 
63 



N'onsupervisory, production 
facilitatinK (WD) 

Supervisory, production 
facilitating (^vTf) 



Other wage systems 

postal Service, cocal^... 
Total, other pay -^t*>'vs. , 



9,370 



165,962 



m6,103 
50,143 
!:,147 
8,591 
2,206 
16 



13.1 



63.7 
74.8 
67.1 
11.4 
19.3 
10.7 



V'Otv . Those dat.i wore :Crxict' : ro- 
1974. Totalii vary slightly £vo^ ch* -.ur 
1 97 1 di t a be caus u of d i f f c nc v s . i 
rtcordi* with ccnplet*. data rtin»^.nt ro r 
^»rade. pay i^ysten. Sl-:<. avj^ ncv. jn 1 - r 

-Rt'pr»-^cnts 

*In 1970-71 th* - i jarit > of F 
Coordinated i-N deral V.\f.;* ^/ >t<^'7 
p.'rvi^orv. The p'm.Tlnin • ••nplMV*.* 
"TncUides Itli cl<i^s po.>imast»-r^ 
di<.t ributions. only totils ir** y 
» r«' forwrly defini^d \s po^taF m 
rrom fuU-timt* to p.irt-tirtt. f itu siiic»' 

Source*: r.S. Civil Scrvic ^or^f 



110,973 j 
11,124 



18,rtl2 


1^.5 


50.7 


14,651 


18.6 


47,9 


13,612 


27, 0 


54 . 1 


S74 


1.9 


20.6 


165 


V! 


13.9 


395 


14.7 


54.0 


382 


20.1 


5H.1 


12 


2.2 


16.9 


1 


0.4 


33.3 


650 


12.4 


54.9 


570 


17.2 


59.0 


80 


4.3 


37.0 


3,116 


33.3 


67.5 


33^, 823 


30,5 


3H.7 


7,224 


64.9 


\ 18.0 



23.7 



19.8. 

12.7 

19.5 

15.8 

12.2 

13.3 



r.I 



I.' 



iral 



" ntr I Fer^onnol Data K CPDF as of August 3l 
rUncrity f»roup rnploynent in the Federal C^jv*-* nment . 
^tir«'e% date. avr<.>ncy coveras.'ie. and the tact that only 

stT. ! vere used i;e. . minority croup designation. 

ic toe ion . 

» > ^ iiV'U r vac»* syst»'m3 A'ett converted to one of the 

^Iar ' per/isor'. . K*-i:tilKir L»M*!er» and Re>^nl ir s»i- 

vtr;L._f . Bec<iuj>e of irr«-,'.nlaritiei> in grade level 
mclu'l* 'H>i,i head'juart-r uui Ueld i>ervice^ '/hicli 
» . .\r • >«si~ttely 8(>,0(i/ postal job^ wer»« r»'de fined 
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Table 54. Persons Who Worked During 1973 and 1974, by Full- and Part Time Job Status 



Extent of er-ployment 

- 


1973 




19 






yen 


Vonen 


Men 


^/ Wonen 


Black 
and 
other 
races 


White 


Black 

and 
other 
racns 


Wnite 


Black 

and 
other 
races 


Whit^ 

/ 


'^Black 
and 
other 
races 


White 














/ 






Tot.il , all workers. - thousands. . 


S,995 


52,375' 


5,179 


36,654 


6,011/ 


52,897 


5,340 


37,5;>0 




78 


85 


55 


53 




S4 


55 


54 




100 


100 


ino 


100 


i/oo 


100 


100 






86 


88 


74 


67 


/ 85 


88 


73 


67 




62 


69 


15 




59 


68 


45 


12 




14 


11 


14 




15 


12 


14 


12 


1 to 26 weeks ; 


11 


8 


15 


/" 


11 


8 


14 


13 




14 


13 


26 


^ 33 


15 


12 


27 


33 


50 to 52 weeks 


4 


4 


9 


11 


4 


5 


9 


12 


27 to 49 weeks 


2 


3 


5 


8 


3 


3 


6 


8 




7 


5 


12 


1 . 


7 


5 


12 


13 



*Us»ially worked 35 hours or core a week. 




Source: U.S. Dcpartncnt of Labor, Bureau of Labar Statistics 
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Tabte55. Mediap Earnings In 1973 of Civilians 14 Years Old and Over, by Occupation of 
Longest Job. Work Experience, and Sex 

* (Persons as of the follou-inj; year) 



Occupation 



Men 



Black 



Whltv 



Women 



Black 



White 



Ratio: Black 
to white 



Men 



Woncn 



ALL WORKERS 

Total y with earnings 

Professional ,^ technical, and kindred workers 
Managers and adninistrators, except f arn. . . . 

Earners and farn nanagers 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales u'orkers 

Craft and kindred workers 

Operatives, including transport workers 

Private household u'orkers 

Service^workers, except private household... 

Farn laborers and supervisors 

Ljiborers, except farn 

YHAR-ROLND FULL-TIME WORKERS 

Total, w.th earnings 

Professional., technical, and kindred workers 
XIanagers and administrators, except farn.... 

Farnars and farm managers «. 

Clerical and kindred workers.... 

Sales workers 

Craft and kindred workers 

Operatives, including transport ytorkers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household... 

Farn laborers and supervisors 

Laborers, except farn I 



:5,785 

9,668 
9,394 

(B) 
8,007 
4,270 
7,346 
6,539 

(B) 
4,562 

855 
4,052 



7,880 

10,682 
11,498 
(B) 
9,241 
(B) 
,857 
,830 
(B) 
,397 
(B) 
,554 



8, 

6,: 

6, 



.:9,046 

13,142 
13,831 
5,590 
8,905 
8,952 
10,111 
7,985 

tB) I 
4,6C^ 
1,384 
3,146 



11,516 

14,455 
14,662 
6,824 
10,811 
12,415 
11,387 
9,782 
(B) 
618 
,104 



8,e 

5t 



8,423 



?3,030 

7,543 
8,021 
(B) 
4,170 
1,405 
4,446 
3,629 
1,072 
2,773 
370 
(B) 



5,487 

9,015 
(B) 
(B) 
6,522 
(B) 
(B) 
4,824 
2,232 
4,595 
(3) 
(B) 



;3,299 

6,790 
5 , 605 
1,408 
4,409 
1,637 
4,357 
3,618 

364 
1,663 

463 
1,938 



6,434 

9,Q76 
7,602 

Ab) 

6/362 
,4,632 
6,224 
'5,449 
1,827 
4,577 
(B) 
4,722 



0.64 

0.74 
0.68 
(B) 
0.90 
0.48 
0.73 
0.82 
,(B) 
/d.99 
0.62 
1.29 



0.68 

0.74 
0.78 

(B) 
0.85 

(B) 
0.78 
0.80 

(B) 
0.74 

C3) 
0.78 



0.92 

1.11 
1.43 

(B) 
0.95 
0.86 
1.02 
1.00 
2.95 
1.67 
0.80 

(B) 



0.85 

0.99 
(B) 
(B) 
1.01 
(B) 
(B) 
0.89 
1.22 
1.00 
(B) 
(B) 



B Base too srall for figure to be sho'xn. 

Source. U.S. Department of Cpnnerce, Social and Xconomic Statistics Adninistrat ion. Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 56. Median Earnings of Persons V/ith Work Experience in 1973. by Sex 

(Persons 1*1 years old and over as of following year) 



Work experience 



Worked at full -tine Job, 

50 to 5 2 veeks , 

40 to 49 weeks....:.., 

27 to 39 weeks , 

14 to 26 we^ks , 

1 to 13 weeks>^. , 

Vorked at part-tine job 

50 to 52 weeks-/ 

40 to 49 weeks 

27 to 39 weeks 

14 to 26 weeks , 

1 to 13 weeks 



Men 



Black 



.r6,630 
7,880 
5,744 
4,935 
2,186 
584 

782 
2,134 
(B> 
(B) 
719 
306 



'y^liite 



$10,184 
11,516 
7,799 
5,578 
2,919 
956 

1,092 
1,962 
2,140 
1,555 
931 
353 



Ratio: 
Black to 
white 



0.65^ 
0.68 
0.74 
0.88 
0.75 
0-61 

0.72 
1.09 
(B) 
(B) 
0.77 
0.87 



Women 



Black 



i4 , 107 
5,487 
4,017 
2,^55 
1,656 
478 

802 
i,479 
1,699 
1,345 
657 
303 



White 



$4,967 
6,434 
4,409 
3,222 
1,979 
59^ 

981 
£,108 
1,778 
1,391 
789 
319 



:^atio: 
Black to 
white 



0.83 
0.85 
0.91 
0.89 
0.84 
0.81 

0.82 
0.70 
0.96 
0.97 
0.83 
0.95 



B Base too snail for figure to be shown.- 

Source., C.S. Departcent of Conferee, Social and Econonic Statistics Adninistration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 57. Extent Unemployment During 1973 and 1974, by Sex 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Extent of unenploynont 



Total *Aho worked or looUcd for work 

durin}:; the year 

Percent with unenploynent 



Total with unonployment 

Did not uork but looked for work... 

With uork experienct/ 

Percent J 

Vear-round workers' with I or 2 

weeks ol unenploynent 

Part -year workers** with unenpl«>y- 

nent 

With unenploynent of: 

I to 4 weeks 

5 to 1*1 weeks 

15 weeks or nore 

Percent with 2 spells or more of 
unenploynent 

2 spells 

3 spells or nore 



1973 



Men 



Black 

and 
other 
races 



t5,107 

20 

1,215 
112 

1,133 
100 

11 

89 

22 
30 
38 



39 
15 
21 



tthite 



52,748 
13 

G,f>76 
373 
i>,3(»3 

mo 

12 

88 

21 

35 
30 



33 
15 
18 



Women 



Black 

aird 
other 
races 



5 ,555 
22 

1,226 
376 
850 
lOO 

0 

9.J 

33 
27 
31 



27 
12 
15 



White 



37, 103 
II 

5,351 
7.|9 

l,602 
100 

V n 

94 

" 36 
31 
20 



21 
11 
11 



1974 



BlacU 

and 
other 
races 



6,198 
25 

1,503 
187 

1,376 
100 

10 

90 

' 19 
33 
38 



40 
19 
21 



White 



53,407 
16 

8,647 
51i> 

8,137 
100 

14 

86 

22 
34 
31 



37 
19 
18 



Women 



Black 

and 
other 
races 



5,704 
26 

1,501 
124 

1,077 
locr 

9 

91 

24 
31 
35 



31 
17 
34 



White 



38,483 
17 

6,606 
983 

5,623 
100 

10 

^ 90 

33 
30 
27 



27 
15 
12 



'Worked 50 or 51 weeks. 
■^W'ork'-d less than 50 %eeks. 



Source: r.S. Departnent of Labor, Bure-u ol Labor Statistics. 
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BUSINESS OWNERSHIP ' ^ 
Black-Owned Businesses 

Ad\ancCN wwtc made m bLick cntrcprcncun>hip during the 3->Ciir period 1969-72, B\ 1972 there were 
195.000 bhick-oNvncd bubine^b cnterpn^eb with total receipts of S7.2 million, representing nearl\ a 20i)erccnt 
increase in number of firnib and approximateK a *(jO-perccnt uicredbe in grobb receipts bin^e 1969, The 
considerable increase m gross receipts reflects both the general inflation in prices and. some real increase in 
volume of sales and sejr\'iees, n 

\ 

As in 1969. nearlv all bla*.k-oNvned firms operated as sole proprietorships in 1972, Corporations were used 
least by black entrepreneurs as a legal form of organization (table 58). 

Information sh* a in table 59 total and blackowned firms (e.\*.luding corporations) indicates the 
extent of black giims rdatiNe to the total business market suKe l9o9, Bk^k firms in 1972 remained a marginal 
sector of the business (.omnuir,it\ in e\er\ industrv. accountnig for about 2.7 iXTccnt of all businesses 
(e,\cluding corporations) in the country, essentialh the same proportion as 5 9^9, A \CTy small iucre.iyj was 
noted for gross receipts realized b> black firms 1.7 percent of all gross receipts. sli^'JitK abo.. the !.3 peree;»( 
in 1969. ^ ^ 

In 1972. black-owned firms remained highlit concentrated in two industry diMsions retail trade and 
selected services. These firms accounted for 65 percent of all bkick-owned firms, about the same proportion 
whieli existed in 1969. The category 'selected services ' includes hoteU and other lodging places, personal 
services, business serviecs. automotive repair services, garages, etc. (table 59), 

In terms of dollar *.oluiue of receipts among black-owned firms, automotive dealers (including service 
stations) and food stores ranked first and second (table 60). 

The preponderance of black-owned firms operated in the South where there were 96.000 such businesses in 
1972. flowe\er, the sreatesl perccntane mcreases t |9o9 to 1972) were noted m the West and Northeast (table 
58). 

There were 16 States with 5.000 or more black-owned firms in 1972. about half were located outside the 
South. Three-fourths of the selected 1 o States shuwcd an increase of 50 percent or more in gross receipts since 
1969, Very high iiierea^^s (80 percent or more) were noted for Maryland, Xew York. District of Columbia, 
rionda. and Cahfomia. In 1972, California recorded both the lar^iesl amount of gross receipts and number of 
firms of any State. Illinois, thougli second in rank for gross receipts, was fourth in number of firms. Texas was 
second in number of firms (table 61), 

The se\en standard metropolitan statistical areas haMiig th^ laP'est number of black-owned firms in 1972 
(5.000 or more) accounted for 31 percent of tiie total number ul olack -owned firms in the United States and 
32 percent of gross receipts of all black-owned firms in the Nation, Gross receipts for the Chicago SMSA were 
substantially above those for any of the other 6 SMS A's (table 62). 
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Table 5a Selected Characteristics of Black-Owned Firms: 1969 and 1972 



Minus sign 



denotes doci*ease > 



Selected characteristics 



1969 



1972 



Percent ^ 
change 
JJ)69 to 
1972 . 



Percent 
distribution 



1969 



1972 



PKKSENCE OK PAID EMPLO\'EES 
AND GROSS llECEIFfS 

^^11 firms 

With p|xid employees 

Without paid employees 

Averajje number oi paid employees per 
1 irm 

Gross receipts thousands 

Average receipts per I irm. thousands 

LEGA£ form of ORGANIZATION 



Ail firms 

Sole proprietorships. 

Partnerships 

Corporations 



REGION OF LOCATION 



All ^lrms^ 

Souths 

Nortii anU West... 

Norchoasc 

North Contra! . , 



163,073 
38,30! 
12'!, 769 

>\ 

17 ! .lyi 

': 27.4 



163,073 
14S.13r> 
11, lJ'\ 



162,050 
«3.2r>2 
78.78K 
21. 392 
36.635 
17.761 



191,986 
31,8§3 
163,093 



;7, 168, 491 
" 36.8 



195,986 
182,^30 
8, i.>2 
1,034 



192,861 
96. 151 

96, no 

31,611 
U . ItiO 
23,399 



20 

rl7 

31 

50 

60 
31 



20 
23 
-26 
15 



19 
16 
22 
30 
13 
32 



100 
23 
77 

^; 

X; 
X , 



100 
91 



100 
51 
19 
15 
23 
11 



100 
16 
84 

x> 

^ X; 



100 
94 
4 

2 



100 
50 
50 
16 
21 
12 



Note: Most oi the data bho^in 



tables oS-62 are 1 rum the 1972 am 1969 Sur\ejb ol Minority- 
Ovined Businesses. A 1 xrm ^^a^ considered to Ix. bXack-owned il the ^ »le o^ner or more than hall ol 
the partners ^^e^e bl^OK. A corporation 'Ai\i> cla^^ilicd a:> blacK-ovined il more than 50 percent ol 
the stock v^ns o^^^ned oy blacKi-. 



6e*,' 'ix?l mil ions and Explanation^'" section lor more details. 



X Not applicable. 

'Excludes 1,023 1 irnto in 1969 and 2.125 iirri5> in 1972 xuio^t I'ejiion ol location v,iXi> not 
reported. 

Sourc^»: 1.8. lx;partment ol Loninei'ce, bocial an«l Economic statistic;* Adminib trat ion, Bureau 
ol the Census. 
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Table 59, Number and Gross Receipts of Total and Black Owned Firms, Excjuding Corporations, by 
Legal Form of Organization and Industry Division: 1972* 





M limber of 
lH!ms, 1972 
< thousands } 


of all 


black 
f irms 


Gross receipts, 
1972 


Gross^ receipts — 
percent black 
of all firms 


Legal form of oi*gani a lion 


Total* 


D^ack- 
ouncd 

\ 




1969 


Total 
,mill ions 
of dollars ) 


Black- 
owned 


1972 


1969 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


7,053 


191 


2.7 


2.6 


289,318 


4,953 


1.7 


1.3 


Legal Form of Organization 




















6,308 


183 


2.9 


2.7 


205,989 


4,144 


2.0 


i.^a 




7-15 


8 


l-I 


1.7 


83,329 


809 


1.0 


0.9N 


Industry Division 




















865 


20 


2.3 


2.0 


36,564 


612 


1.7 


1.1 




233 


4 


1.5 


J .2 


13,605 


150 


1.1 


0.7 


Transportation and public utilities 


358 


22 


6.0 


5.5 


9,468 


369 


3.9 


2.3 




378 


2 


0.4 


0.4 


43,113 


239 


0.6 


0.4 




^1,991 


56 


2.8 


2.4 


117,750 


2,359 


2.0 


1.4 


Finance, insurance^ and real estate 


955 


8 


0.8 


0.9 


30,490 


175 


0.6 


0.4 




1,950 


68 


3.5 


3.3 


30,489 


870 


2.9 


2.1 


Other industries and not classified 


322 


14 


. 4.3 


5.8 


7,839 


179 


2.3 


3.3 



Note: Data for corpuraX Ions *t re excluded from the univtist btrcausfc comparable data lor all corpora- 
tions were unavailable from Internal Revenue Service 

*I)ata are from IRS Statistics of Income series. 

^Includes "wholesale and retail trade not allocated by industry." 

source. t.S. Depattnent ui Commerce, Social and Lcunomic Stati^tic±> AUmmiotratiun, bureau ul the 
Census. 
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, Table 60. Ten Largest Major Industry Groups of Black-Owned Firms by Gross Receipts: 1972 



/ 



(Rank according to j^ross roceipls m 1972) 



Rank 


Industry jiroup 


Fi rms 
(nun!)er) 


Gross 
receipts 
( "1 , 000) 


Percent distribution* 


Firms 


Gross 
receipts 




Ton larj>cost niaior industries 


117,885 


1,791,507 


100 


100 


1 


Automotive dealers and service stations... 


7 , 287 


951, 127 


6 


20 






1'^ 271 


G'19,025 


10 


M 


3 




15,15'1 


536,5*17 


13 


11 


1 




10,352 


535, 131 


M 


n 


3 




1(5, Ml 


187, 116 


l\ 


10 


6 




1,236 


'M9,263 


1 


9 


7 


P<*rsonal st>r vices 


35, 173 


355,130 


30 


7 


8 




318 


300,-187 




6 


9 




10,187 


>'29l, 16-1 


9 


() 


1<» 


General biiildmjx contractors 


3,ir5G 


232,317 


3 


5 



Rounds to zero. 

Source: l.S. Department ol Ct .lerce. Social an{i Econonic Statibtn.^ Administration, Bureau oi 
the Census. 
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Table 61. Number and Gross Receipts of Black-Owned Firms for Selected States, 
1972, and Percent Change, 1969 to 1972 



(D.U.i !<hottn lor Sl.itos *i.tli 5,000 or more bla>.l5-owiK'<l firms. St.Uvs ranked actoi-dint; to ii>"o.s.s 
receipts in 1978. .Minus sij«n (-) donotc's docroaso) 



Area 



1972 



< number) 



Gross roceif)ts 



Amoun t 
( :* 1,000) 



Pcrconl 
of l\S. 
tot a I 



PtM-conl change, 
19(59 lo 1972 



Fi rms 



Gross 
receipts 



s 
9 

lo 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 

ic; 



I «x ted States. . 

S'^ectea State? . . 

Cal I lorn I a 

Illinois ' 

Ft^xas 

New York 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Florida 

Oeon:ia 

Louisiana 

North Car<)lina 

Ne'A Jersey 

\Hryland 

Viriiinia 

District ol Columbia. 
South Carol ina 



191, 980 

Ti53,r)<r> 

19,282 
11 ,458 
15,011 
M,377 
7 , 964 
7,579 
10,521 
8,750 
a, 310 
7 , 958 
8, 082 
(),1*13 
7,019 
S,173 
7,102 
5,910 



7,168,491 



,651, 
703, 
(509, 
183, 
166, 
.101, 
344, 
332, 
331, 
327, 
323, 
288, 
255 , 
244 , 
234 , 
155, 
150, 



300 
512 
423 
920 
303 
511 
600 
793 
71 1 
804 
257 
783 
169 
843 
538 
877 
187 



100 

79 
10 
8 
7 
7 
(5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
I 
3 
3 
2 
o 



20 

19 
31 
12 
18 
55 
15 
-1 
14 
21 
24 
15 
9 
7 
25 
7 
13 
20 



60 

65 
81 
5(> 
08 
1)2 
49 
70 
46 
84 
71 
44 
50 
50 
99 
45 

no 

64 



bource; 



I'.S. Department ol Comnerce, Social and Kcononic Statistics Adninistrat lou, Bureau ol 
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Table 62- Number and Gross Receipts of Black Owned Firms for Selected Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. 1972. and Percent Change. 1969 lo 1972 . 

(Data shoun for SMSA's-^^ith 5,000 or more black -owned firmb. SMSA's ranked according to gross 

receipts in 1972) 







1972 


Percent 


change, 








Gross receipts 


1969 to 1972 


Rank 


Area 


r i rins 
(number) 












Amount 
(.!il,000) 


Of U.S. 

total 


Ki rms 


Gross 
roce i p ts 






19'1,986 


7,168^91 
. '""^ ^. 


100 

•> 


20 


60 








Selected standard metropolitan 














statistical areas 


59,68-1 


2,268,272 


32 


23 


71 


I 




9,718 


533,643 


7 


11 


CI 


2 




11,282 


363,724 


5 


46 


1*8^2 


3 




11,057 


-358,533 


. 5 


?3 


70 


1 




6,146 


335,855 


5 


13 


48 


5 




6,278 


273,515 


4 


1 ' 


80 


6 




9,726 


251,074 


3 


25 


" S 104 


7 




5,477 


151,928 


2 


'^7 


82 



Source. U.S. Dopartnent 0>mmc.'rcc, Social and Eci)nomic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
Cl*o Census. * 
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EDUCATION 

School Enrollment 

In 1974, about 700,000 black students were eiirolleJ in nursery school .yid kuidergarten and 4.0 nullion ni 
eleincntao' school 'grades 1 to 8), another 2.1 million Acre in higli school (grades 9 to 12) and 800 000 in 
college Followuig the national trend, the number of black students enrolled at the elementary school Ic'vel has 
- declined since the beginning of the decade". This decline reflects the decrease in the elementary school-ace 
population as the result of fewer births. " , ^ 

Between 1970 and 1974, there was a striking increase among blacks at tlie college level, where a 56 percent 
growth m enrollment was noted. For whites, the most dominant growth (about 50 percent) occurred at the 
nursery schcDl level (table 63). 

For both blacks and whites, nearly universal school enrollment still existed in 1974 at the compulsory 
attendance ages, 6 to 15 years. Also, for some age groups outside the compulsory attendance ages the 
enrollment rates lor black students have approximated those for whites. By 1974, the proportion of 5-vear 
old black cluldren enrolled was 87 percent, about the same level as that for whites (90 percent) Just 4 years 
ago, the hgure for blacks had lagged below that for whites bv at least 9 percentage points. The gams by blacks 
may be due, in part, to the increased availability of kindergarten to blacks since more public education 
systems, especially those in the South, have included kindergarten. In addition, among those 1 6 to 1 7 years of 
age. the proportion attending school was about the ^amc for blacks and whitcs-about 8b percent (table 64). 

Within the last 4 years, the college enrollment rates lor young bhicXmen have continued to climb whereas 
those for black women appear to have leveled off. Consequently, in 1974 there is some evidence that a higlier 
proportion of young black men than women were enrolled in college-20 compared with 16 percent 
respectively (table 65). 

For both blacks and whites, college attendance foryoungadultsdS to 24 years old) tends to increase with 
fami y mcome.' However, at the S 10,000 and over income level, a higlier proportion of white tiian olack 
families (with (a) family member (s) 18 to 24 years old) had a member enrolled in college-45 and 33 percent 
respectively. Among families with incomes under S5,000, about the same proportion of black and white' 
families (17 percent) had at least.one member enrolled in college (table 66). 

'Income data arc based on respondent's estimate of total fjniily money income received for the preceding 1 2 months and 
<afcludcs lanulies for whom no income information was obtained. Consequently, the income levels may be uiidcrslated 
(snmpared with income data collected from the March CPS. which arc based on responses to eiglit direct questions asked o"l all 
persons and include allocation for nonresponse. 
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Table 63. School Enrollment of Persons 3 to 34 Years Old, by Level: 1970 and 1974 

(Numbers in thousands. Minus sign (-) denotes decrease) 



l^evel of school and race 



1970 

\ 



1974 



Percent change, 
1970 to 1974 



BUCK 



. Total enrolled. 

Nu r s e r y school 

Kindergarten 

Elementally school . . . . 

High school 

College 



Wir ITE 



Total enrolled. 

Nursery 'School 

Kindergarten r, . , 

Elementary school . . . . 

High school 

College 



7;,307 
178- 
426 
4,868 
1,834 
522 



44,960 
893 

2,706 
28,638 
12,723 

6,759 



8,215 
227 
463 
4,585 
2,125 
814 



50,992 
1,340 
2,745 
26,-051 
13,073 
7,781 



12.4 
27.5 
8.7 
-5.8 
15.9 
55.9 



13.4 
50.1 

1.4 
-9.0 

2.8 
15.1 



Source. U.S. 
the Census. 



Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
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Table 64. Percent Enrolled in School, by Age: 1965, 1970, and 1974 



Age 


Black 


vvliite 


1965 


1970 


1974 


1965 


1970 


1974 




'12 


23 


29 


10 


20 


29 




59 


72 


87 


72 


81 


90 




99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 




84 


86 


87 


88 


91 


88 




40 


40 


44 


47 


49 


43 


20 to 2-1 years ; 


9 


14 


17 


20 


23 


22 



'Includes persons of "other" races. 

Source; I'.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 



Table 65. College Enrollment of Persons 18 to 24 Years Old by Sex. 1970 and 1974 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Sex and collep:e enrollment 



. , BOTH SKXBS 

Total persons, 18 to 24 years. 

Number enrolled in collej?e 

Percent ol total 



MALE 

Total persons, 18 to 24 years. 

Number enrolled in collepce 

Percent of total 



FEM\LE 

Total persons, 18 to 24 years..,. 

Number enrolled in collejre 

Pe»rcent of total , 



Black 



1970 



2,692 
41(>. 
15 



1,220 
192 
16 



1,471 

225 
15 



1974 



3,105 
555 
18 



1,396 
280 
20 



1,709 
277 
16 



White 



1970 



19,608 
5,305 
27 



9,053 
3,096 
34 



10,555 
2,209 
21 



1974 



22,141 
5,589 
25 



10,722 
3,035 
28 



11,419 
2,555 
22 



Source: T.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Fconomic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 66. Family Members 18 to 24 Years Old, by College Enrollment Status 

and Family Income: 1974 



Enrollment status and race 



Total 
reporting 
on family 

income 



Family income in 1973 



Under 
♦■5,000 



T 



Mo, 000 and over 



,;"5 , 000 

to 
>9,999 



Total 



no, 000 
to 

.^1'1,999 



tl5,000 
and over 



Total, 18 to 2*1 yea Tv*;. thousands . 
Percent 



Enrolled in college 

Not enrolled in college 

Hijxh school graduate 

N*ot high scliool gra'duate 

WHITE 

Total, 18 to 21 years. thousands. 
Pe-rcent 



Enrolled in college 

Not enrolled in college.... 

High school graduate 

Not high school graduate. 



1,653 
100 

25 
75 
AG 
29 



9,320 
100 

39 
Gl 
48 
13 



668 
100 

17 

83 
37 
46 



855 
100 

17 

83 
M 
39 



525 
100 

30 
.70 
49 
21 



1,702 
100 

27 
73 
53 
21 



463 
100 

33 
67 
54 
14 



6,760 
100 

45 
55 
47 



270 
100 

26 
74 
56 
18 



2,422 
100 

37 
63 
" 52 
11 



193 
100 

42 

58 
50 
8 



4,338 
100 

50 
50 
45 
5 



I fa.iiilvj^c 
ise }ft*esant. 



wives, and other family members who are married, spouse }ft*es^n 

Source: t.S. Depaitment of C*)mmerce, SociaL and 1 conomic Statistics Administration, Hureau of 
the Census. 
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EDUCATION 
Educational Attainment 

Young blacks have continued to make advances in education in the I970'i>. Moreover, the educational 
differentials between black and white >6ung adults narrowed, contnutmga pattern wluch began in tlie 19bOV 
Tlie proportion of higli school graduates rose faster for blacks than for whites between 1970 and 1974 
^ narrowing the gap. Yet in 1974, there was still a noticeable difference between blacks and whites (20 to 24 
years old) in the proportion completing higli School 72 percent versus 85 percent, respectively (table o7). 

Between 1970 and 1974, there is some evidence that black adults 25 to 34 years old continued to make 
gains in completing their college education. However, in 1974, the comparable proportion of wliite adult 
college graduates (21 percent) was about two and one4u'!f times larger than the proportion for blacks (8 
percent) (table 68). 
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Table 67. Level of Schooling Completed by Persons 20 to 24 Years Old, 
by Sex: 1960, 1965, 1970, and 1974 



Level of schooling and >ear 


Total 


Male 


\ 

Female \ 


Black 


White 


Black 


WTiite 


Black 


Wh^e 


Percent completed 4 years of high 












\ 


school or" more: 
















42 


66 


»39 


65 


>45 


68 




49 


76 


50 


76 


48 


77 




65 


83 


62- 


83 


67 


83 




72 


85 


68 


86 


75 


85 


Percent completed 1 year of college 














or more: 
















12 


25 


'12 


28 


43 


22 




15 


31 


14 


36 


15 


26 


1970 


23 


39 


V 23 


44 


23 


35 


, 1974 


27 


43 


25 


46 


29 


40 



^Includes persons of "other" races. 



Source: i\S, Department of Commerce, sJpial and KconolfhL"c Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. / , 




Table 6a Percent of Population 25 to 34 Years Old Who Completed 4 Years of College or More, 

by Sex: 1950, 1966. 1970. and 1974 



Year 


olack 


Whi to 


Total 


Male 




Total 


Male 


Female 


1960 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


11.9 


15.8 


8.3 


1966 


5.7 


5.2 


6.1 


14.6 


18.9 


10.4 


1970 


6.1 


5.8 


6.4 


16.6 


20.9 


12.3 


1974 


8.1 


8.8 


7.6 


21.0 


24.9 


17.2 



Source: U.S. Dopartmi nt i)f Cammorcc, Soi. lal and F.conomiL Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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EDUCATION 

Characteristics of Postsecondary Students 

Nearly 680,000 blackb 16 to 34 >cari> okl were btuJcntb in bono t>po of pobt.scLunJary bLiiool in 1973, 
constituting about ^ percent of all blackb in that age i>pan. for whitcb, the Loniparable figure wai> about 7.7 
million, or nbout 14 percent of that age group. 

The largest component (549,000) o}[ black pobti>eLonclar> btudents uerc enrolleJ in Lollegcbor univerbitieb. 
Slightly more than 100,000 bLiLkb were attending \OLational ^Lhooh, reported prniiaril> *ii> bu.sinebi> or 
eoniiuereial, technical, and vocational or trade schools. 

Selected data on students enrolled in pObtsccondao schools (i.e., bJiools pro\iding training beyond high 
school) were Lollccted as a supplement to the Census Bureau's October 1973 Current Population Survey 
(CPS). 

/ 

Some diffcrcuLCs between black and wliitc enrollment by type of bLiioohng were apparent. Black students 
A ere more likely than white .students to be enrolled in voLatiunaKcduLational institutions and less hkcly to be 
in universities. On the other hand, the proportion of blacks enrolled in 4-year Jolleges(20 percent) was very 
similar to that for whitei>. IIo\ve\er, bhuk students were predominantly in public 4-year Lolleges, whereas 
white students were enrolled equally in public and pri\ate 4-year colleges (table 69). 

Information on the financial status and sources of income of students also was gathered in this special CPS 
supplement. Contrary to general assumptions about the dependence of postscconllary students upon their 
parents,^ the majority of postsecondary students considered themselves financially independent of their 
parents.^ This situation was also true for blacks 60 percent of the black students^ieported that they were 
financially independent. However, thi^ independence among black students varied considerably by the type ot 
School in which they were enrolled. Tor example, 78 percent of vocational school students, but only 47 
percent of 4-year college students considered tjieniselves financially independent. This pattern for blacks 
followed the same trend observed for all postsecondary students. 

\ larger proportion of black students who were dependent upon parental support than tiiose who were 
financially independent 'were attending universities and 4-year colleges, where expenses are usually higher 
(median education expenses, excepted). This suggests that parental assistance enabled more of these black 
students to enroll at thishiglier level of schooling (table 70). ^ 

Postsecondary students used a number of sources of income to defray their educational and living expenses. 
However, most sources .svere used by only a small segment of the students. Among black students, the sources 
most often reported were personal earnings (40 percent), parents, and personal savings. Blacl students relied 
upon these sources to a lesser degree than all postsecondary students. 

Generally, no loar, grant, or sdiolarsliip program, considered singly, affected a large proportion of all black 
students, but combined they affected a substantial number. And black students were m-^rc hkely than all 
students to use all of these programs. 

Among the grants and scholarships, the most common sources used, by blacks were Lducational 
Opportunity Grants,"^ Veterans Administration benefits, and State and local sciiolarsl^ps and grants. National 
Defense Student Loans were used to a greater extent than personal loans by black students (table 71 ). 



•^'Piiuincially dependent" or ''ujJcpciuleiil" i^ a scirdetcriuuiod *lalu», i.e.. ba^ed the ie5pi>it%e ul\tudent.s to a i|UcsUun ^ 
which asked directly if they considered tiicinsclves to be fuuiHcially indepeiulcnt uf ihcir parents, '^ 

^Tlic fig4ire for KducaUonal Oppurtuiiitv Grants n»a> nut include all students \\.Uu received grants in iv7.^, because tlic Basic * 
LdUvationa! 0|jpi»rtuna> GiMd Prograni wa^ begun m NUiuiner l')73 and many %tudeiU% were hkel> not tu have been infurnicdv 
abom their appIieatUMi until alter tiic survey date. * 
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Table 69. Postsecondary School Enrollment of Persons 16 to 34 Years Old. 

by Type of School: 1973 

(Numbers in thousaiulsi 



Subject 



All races 



Black 



White 



PERSONS 16 TO 34 YEARS OhI) 



Total 

Postsecondary students... 

Percent of total... 



Enrolled in collegre. 
uni versi tv 



•1-year college 

2-year college 

Enrolled in vocational education school. 



Pos t secondary Students 



Total I. 

Percent , 



Enrolled in college.. , 

Uni versi ty 

4 -year college 

2-year college 

Enrolled in vocational education school. 



College students, excluding university 



Total 

Percent. 



Enrolled in *l-year college. 

Public 

Private 

Enrolled in 2-year college. 

Public 

Private 



61,546 
8,524 
14 

7,354 
4,032 
1,570 
1,752 
1,170 



8,524 

too 

86 
47 
18 
21 
14 



3,322 
100 

47 
25 
21 
53 
48 
3 



7,'»1V 

678 
9 

549 
252 
134 
163 
128 



678 
100 

81 
37 
20 
24 
19 



297 
100 

45 

8 
55 
47 

5 



53,464 
7,659 
14 

6,639 
3,698 
1,386 
1,555 
1,020 



7^659 
100 

87 
48 
18 
20 
13 



2,941 
100 

47 
23 
23 
53 
48 
3 



Source: C.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic .Statistics Administration, Bu- 
reau of the Census. \ 
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lab^le 70. Postsecondary Students 16 Years Old and Over, by Type of School 
and Financial Independence: 1973 



Subject 


All", 
schools 


University 


College 


Vopational 
education 
school 


4 -year 


2- year 


ALL STUDENTS 














9,667 


4 , 375 


1,715 


2,075 


1,502 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




46 


50 


CO 


38 


27 


Financially indoponclont 




49 


39 


\ 61 


72 


Percent, by type of institution 


100 


45 


18 


21 


16 




100 


50 


23 


18 


9 




100 


42\ 


13 


25 


21 


Median Kxpected Educational Expenses 














.;78»1 


.$910 


n,3i8 


,;410 


.'^533 




1,040 


1,062 


1,727 


600 


909 




576 


744 


806 


307 


414 


BU\CK STUDENTS 




\ 












789 


279 


150 


202 


158 






100 


100 


100 


100 


100 






39 


47 


51 


33 


20 






60 


52 


47 


64 


78 


Percent, by type of institution 




100 


35 


19 


26 


20 






100 


43 


25 


22 


10 


Financiollv independent 


100 


31 


15 


28 


26 


Median Expected ^Educational Expenses 














Total 




^74?» 


■f 1 , 077 


|1,278 


.^378 


>538 




-93:. 


1,091 


1,335 


432 


342 




.659 


1,077 


1,141 


362 


597 


^ _ 







Note. In this table "financially dependent" or "independent" is a self-determined status, i.e., 
based un the respon.se of students to a question which asked directly if they considered themselves 
to be financially independent of their parents. 

Expected educational expenses acre for the period July 1973 to June 1974, and include tuition 
ami fees, books and supplies, and transpoi tation to and from class. Room and board are not in- 
cluded ^here as educational expenses. 

Source. r.S. Department of Commcrte, Social and Economic Statistics Administrate ?n. Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 71. Source of Income for Postsecondary Students 16 Years Old and Over; 1973 



Source ol incomo 
/ ' ' 


All students 


Black students 


Percent 
niack 
of all 
students 


Number 
^ thousands ) 


Percent 

1 


Xuniber 
{ tiiousands ) 


Pereeni 


To L a 1 s tiident-s . 


9,G73 


100- 


789 


100 


8 


income from specific source: 



Personal savings 

Earnings v^hile taking courses 

Spouses earnings or savings 

Parents ^ 

College work- study program 

National Defense student loan 

Educational Opportunity grant 

Federal guaranteed student loan program 
Basic educational opportunity grant.... 

Ve t e ra n s A dm i nl s t r a 1 1 o n beneX il^ 

.Personal loan 

State scholarship or grant \. 

Ix>cal scholarship or gi^nt L 

Social Security beneliis I 

Public assistance i 

Educational expenses 1 rom employer .... ] 

Other sources 

Not ^reported 



3 251 


34 


1 7(1 


' ')') 


5 




50 


31(1 


I 40 


7 


1,809 


. 19 


i 12^ 


16 


7 


3,924 


41 


? 211 


27 


5 


Ml 


5 


; 93 


12 


21 


521 


5 


81 


10 


15 


323 


3 


88 


11 


27 


513 


5 


52 


7 


10 


105 


1 


19 


2 


18 


1,116 


12 


94 


12 


8 


370 


1 


13 


5 


12 


775 


8 


74 


9 


10 


699 


7 


62 


8 


9 


395 


- 1 


59 


7 


15 


104 


1 


25 


3 


24 


188 1 


' 5 


24 


3. 


5 


811 ; 


8 


79 


10 


10 


246 j 


3 


32 


I 


13 



Note; Detailed fiijurcs may ihiX .lUd lu ^ulalb b<.cjui>c bume students reveivcd income Irom 
than one source. > ^ 



S<»urce: 
the Census. 



U.S. IXpartmcnt uf Coriuiierce, Sociul and Economic i>tat i.st ic.^ Adn^misThut lon^ Bureau ol 
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FIGURE 7. Own Children Under 18 by Presence of Parents and Family Income in 1973 



I I Perceni living wtih one pflreni 
Percent living wiih boih |>drenis 

BLACK CHILDREN \ 



lUU 




Under 4,000 6,000 8.000 10,000 15.000 
4.000 10 10 10 10 and 
5.999 7.999 9.999 14.999 over 



VVHITE CHILDREN 



Under 4.000 6.000 8,000 10.000 15.000 

4.000 lo to to to and 

5.9S9 7.999 9,999 14,999 ovCr 

Family Income ^in current dollars) 
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FAMILY 

Structure and Composition 

Tlic proportion of bhuk families with a husband and wife present continued its downward movement 
Junng the first half of the 1970 decade. In 1975, of the 5.5 milhon black famihes, about 61 percent had both 
spou5c5 present, in 1970, the proportion was 08 percent. ConverseI> , the proportion of black families headed 
b> a woman (with no spouse present) climbed from 2§Ji>'^ percent. The proportion has been at about the 
35 percent level for the last 3 >ears. White female heads as a)percentage of all white famihes inched upward 
from 9 percent in 1970 to about 1 1 percent in 197: (table 72^^ 

From the beginning of the decade to 1974, the number of blVk svonien who were heads of their own 
families increased b> one-half niillion, or 37 percent, white femlile heads rose b> nearl> 700,000, or 16 
percent. Some posA»bL w.vplanations for the rise in tiie total number xjf female famil> heads arc suggested in a 
Census Bureau stud>. A few of the explanations ^itcd are higli divorce and separation rates, the retention ofL 
children b> unwed mothers, greater economic independence resulting ^om the increased incidence of labor 
for^e participation among womc.i, and the availabilitv of pubhc a ssistam?e programs.' The influence of 5ome 
of these factors is exhibited b> changes wluch have occurred in the distribution of certain characteristics, 
namely the marital status, age, and the presence of cliildren of female heads. V 

A greater proportion of black female famil> iieads were either single or divWced (taken together) in L974 
tiian in 1970, This group has also increased faster than all black female heads. Fortherniore, black women who 
were heads of families tended tobe>ounger in 1974, on the average, than in 1970, as evidenced b> the larger 
proportion who were under 35 >ears old the increase was from 35 percent in 1970 to 40 percent in 1974. 
There is some evidence that more black female heads now have children to Support in 1974, about 70 
percent of black female heads had children compared with 67 percent in 1970. Moreover, about 3.2 million 
black children were m famihes headed b> women m 1974, compared with 2.6 million in 1970 (tables 73 and 
74). 



" Sec Current Population Reports. Scncs P-23, No. 50. "Female Family Heads," pages I and 
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Table 72 Percent Distribution of Families by Type: 1965 and 1970 to 1975 



Year and race 



All 
families 



( thousands) 



Percent of all families 



Total 



Husband- 
wife 



Other 
male 
head 



Femal e 
head * 



BLACK 

1965^ 

1970 

1971 : 

1972^ 

1973^ 

197^3 i. 

1975^ i . 

WHITE 

i 

1965 

1970...^ 

1971 

1972^ 

1973^ 

197*1^ 

1975^ 



4,752 
4,774 
1,928 
5, '157 
5,265 
5, MO 
5,498 



43,081. 
46,02^ 
46,535 
47,641 
18,477 
48,919 
49,451 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



73.1 
68.1 
65.6 
63.8 
61.4 
61.8 
60.9 



88.6 
88.7 
88.3 
88.2 
87.8 
87.7 
86.9 



3.2 
3.7 
3.8 
4.4 
4.0 
4.2 
3.9 



2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.5 
2.4 
2.6 



23.7 
28.3 
30.6 
31.8 
34.6 
34.0 
35.3 



9.0 
9.1. 
9.4 
9.4 
9.6 
9.9 
10.5 



Note: Most of the tables xn this section show data un families for the year 1974. Figures on 
families from the March 1975 Current Population Survey, which recently became available, have been 
included in this table in this section. 

A family consists of two or more persons living together and related by blood, marriage, or 
adoption. 

^Female heads of families include widowed, divorced, and sm^^le women, women whose husbands are 
m the Armed Forces or otherwise away from home involuntarily, as well as those separated from 
their husbands through marital discord. ^ t 

^Inclucies persons of "other" races. 

^Based on 1970 census population controls. i>ee ixrfi nit ions and Explanations" boction for more 
details. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, social and F.conomic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 73. Marital Status of Female Family Heads: 1970 and 1974 



(Numbers in thoiisanris. Minus si}?n (-) denotes decrease) 



Marital status and 'race 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent 
change. 


Percent distribution 


1970 


1974 


1970-1974 


1970 


1974 


BLACK 














1,349 


1,849 


37 


100 


100 




648 


860 


33 


48 


47 




456 


561 


23 


o*i 


oO 




192 


299 


56 


14 


16 




700 


989 


41 


52 


53 




218 


389 


78 


J. o 


91 




403 


536 


33 


30 


29 




79 


64 


-19 


6 


3 




31 


10 


-68 


2 


1 




48 


54 


13 


4 


3 


WHITE 














4yl85 


4,853 


16 


100 


100 




1,534 


2,273 


48 


37 


47 




476 


715 


50 


11 


15 




1,058 


1,558 


47 


25 


32 




2,651 


2,580 


-3 


63 


53 




385 


454 


18 


9 


9 




^1,966 


1,925 


-2 


47 


40 




300 


201 


-33 


7 


4 




108 


25 


-77 


3 


1 




192 


176 


-8 


5 


4 



Note: Categories refer to marital status at time of enumeration. 



Source: U.S. Department of C6mmerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 74, Selected Characteristics of Families Headed by Women. 1970 and 1974 



Selected character ist ics 


Black 


White 


1970 


1974 


1970 


197.1 


VHF OF FF\L\LK HEAD 
























1 


3*19 




1 


8<19 


4 


185 




A 
* 


853 






100 






100 




100 






100 






35 






40 




21 






27 






53 






48 




56 






54 






11 






12 




23 






19 


PRE^jBNCE OF OWN CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS 






















T#>^al female heads thousands.. 




349 




1 


,849 


4 


,185 






853 






100 






100 




^00 






100 


\ 




67 






70/ 




48 






56 






34 






30' 




52 






44 






898 




1 


289 


2 


,007 




2 


,732 


\ 




71 






69 




61 






56 


NUMBER Of\)WN CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS 






















Total children under 18 years in 




















/ 




2 


645 




3 


,168 


4 


,184 




5 


,343 


Percent of all children in fam- 


























29 






39 




7 






10 



Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Sucial and Economic Stat tics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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FAMILY 

Living Arrangements of Children in Families 



1\K proportion ol own black children under 18 living in rdniilios with both a mother and father present 
declined markedly between 1 970 and 1 974 from 64 to 56 percent, paralleling the rise m the number of black 
temale heads of tamihes.- A smaller decline was noted (1970-74) tor the comparable group . of white 
children - from 91 to 88 percent (table 75). « «r i 

I 

In 1074. ot the black children not living with both parcnt.s. about three-fourths were hvnm with at least one 
ot their parents generallv the mother. Of the nearl> 800.000 black children living witlf neither parent, a 
majority were being cared fpr by other relatives. 

\ 

The presence of a parent i\i the family unit in which b^ack children li\ed tended to var> as the age of the 
child increased In 1 0-74, juuhger children were more likel> than older children to be in homes where neither 
parent was present for childriin under 3 >ears. the proportion was 15 percent, for children 0 to 17 vears it 
had dropped by one-half sincJs 1970 to 7 pciccnl. This retlccts the phanomenon which occurs in the black 
community where children in the earl> ages are often cared for bv graiulparents until the parents are able to 
assume full responsibility tor thbm (table 76). ^ 

For bhicks. the proportion of children living with both parents varied wulelv with the income >tatus of the 
family In 1074. among families with incomes under S4.000. a small proportion, less than one^fifth of all 
black children were living with both parents. Among those with income levels of SI 5,000 and o\<er. nearly 
all 0 out of 10 black children had both parents present. A similar pattern prevailed for whites, except that 
the differences between income levels were not as great as those for blacks. \ 

The overall decline (IO7I to 1974) noted in the proportion of black children livinu with both parents 
occurred only among those families with incomes under S8.000. especially tho^e families with incomes 
between S4.000 and $7,999 (table 77). 



-*"Owir' chili! IS .1 single (nc\o^ nuirried ) son. daagluer. sicpJuid.i»r ailopicd child liiidor \S s ears old livinu in a Kimilv with 
at least Olio parent present. 
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Table 75. Total Own Children and Percent of Children Living With Both Parents. 

1965 and 1970 to 1974 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Total, own children 
(thousands) 



Percent living 
with both parents 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



1965 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



*8,922 
8,94'1 
8,876 
8,58'1 
8,676 
8,600 



58,825 
58,244 
58,217 
57,252 
56,138 
55,329 



»71 

64 
61 
61 

56 
56 



91 
91 
90 
89 
89 
88 



Note: Iniver.sf i> own unmarried children under 18 jears old living in families uith at least 
one parent present. "avn" child Xi> a .•>iiiHle (never married) i>on, daujjhter, stepchild, ur adopted 
child of a married couple or of a family head or subfamily head. 

* Includes persons of "other" races. 

Source: U.S. Depax'tmcnt of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistict. Administration, Bureau 
of the Census. 
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Table 76. Living Arrangements of Children in Families and Marital Status of Parent 

by Age of Child: 1974 



Subject 


Total, 
under 18 
years 


Age of child 


years 


3 to 5 
years . 


6 to 17 
years 














All children in families. ..... 


thousands 


9,378 


X,384 


1,492 


6,504 






100 


100 


100 


100 






52 


^9 


51 


52 






AO 


'?7 


<n 
*i i 


HI 






38 


ou 




oy 






2 


1 


1 


2 






8 


15 


8 


7 


Children living with one parent. 


. thousands . . 


? 774 


505 


616 


2,652 


















100 


100 


100 


100 








43 


31 


13 






AS 


A2 


49 


50 






A2 


33 


43 


44 






18 


11 


12 


20 


Widowed 




I'J 


4 


8 


17 














All children in families 




56, 18^ 


7;897 


8,634 


39,654 






100 


100 


100 


100 






QT 


On 


OQ 
OO 


86 






12 


Q 


1 n 

XX 


X o 






10 . 


o 
o 


X \} 


11 






1 




1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


Children living with one parent.. 


. thousands. . 




669 


9X6 


4,961 


Marital status of parent : 
















100 


100 


100 


100 






A 


14 


6 


2 






33 


52 


39 


29 






25 


35 


31 


23 






A A 


30 


47 


45 






20 


4 


8 


24 



Note: Univensc is all children under 18 yearns old (regardless of ;narital status) living in 
''arailies, but excluding heads and wives of heads of subfamilies. 



- Rounds to ?,oro. 

Source; L',S Department of Oimmerco, Social and Economic SjKitt sties AdministVitlon, Bureau 
of the Census. / \ 
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Table 77. Own Children Under 18 Years by Presence of Parents and Family Income: 

1971 and 1974 

(Income ill current dollarh .ind rcfcr.s to mcorao rocoivod (luring; 1970 and 1973) 





ixui black children 


Oai: white children 






Percent 


living 




Percent 


living 


Year and family Iricomo 


Total 


with— 


Total 


with— 






Both 


One 




Both 


- One 




(thousands) 


parent? 


parent 


(thoui;ands) 


parents 


parent 


1971 
















2.5.12 


27 


73 


4,637 


52 


48 


.r "1,000 to c-S^OOD 


1,697 


57 




.1,808 


''7 A 


•^o 




1,3.|4.- 


76 


24 


7,013 


87 


>13 


.rS.OOO to .:9,999 


1,092 


78 


22 


8,881 


94 


6 




2, 202 


87 


13 


32 ,878 


97 


3 


^10,000 to .:14,999 


1,515 


88 


1? 


18,533 


97 


3 




687 


85 


15 


14,345 


97 


3 


197.1 
















2,031 


18 


82 


3,382 


39 


61 




1,^172 


35 


65 


3,413 


66 


34 




1,273 


53 


47 


4,260 


77 


23 


c8,000 to .:9,999 


91^1 


78 


22 


5,321 


88 


'1-2 




2,910 


88 


12 


38,949 


96 


: 4 


.?10,000 to .?14,999 


1,600 


86 


14 


16,179 


94 


^6 




1,310 


90 


10 


22,770 


97 


3 



.Note: Lniverse i.s own unmarried children under 18 >ear.s old living in families, v^here at least 
one parent is present. 

Source: I'.S Department of Commerce, St^cial and Fxono'nic Statistics Adminibtration, Bureau 
of thO Census. 
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FERTIUTY 



l\Ttilit> Icvclb continued to fall in the l^)70'b. Bct\vccn 1970 and 1973. total fertility rateb declined at 
about the sinie pace tor black and white women. In 1973. the rale wa,s 2,44 children per black \vonian and 
1 .80 per white woman ( table 78). 

Tlie drop m fertility levels for blacks ii> ilhistrated in figures on children already born to black women and. 
on 'expected" iiumber of children. The average number of children e\er born .showed a decided drop among 
black women under 35 yearb of age. For example, all black women aged 30 lo 34 yearb had borne an a\erage 
of 2.5 children, a 17 percent drop from the le\el of 3.0 in 1970. On the other hand, the average number of 
children ever born among women 35 to 44 yearb of age in 1974 remained unchanged, but inobt of thebe 
women had eompleted their child-bearing years (table 79). 

Black \\ivei> expect fewer children now than 4 years ago. Among black women 18 to 39 years old, the 
number of total births expeeted generally has declined since 1970 (table 80). 

There are no apparent differences in hfetiine birlh expectations between > oung blacks and whitcM»in 1974, 
both black and white women 18 lo 24 years old expected jn average of 2.2 children. However, siiue young 
black women have already had more births to date than the while women, they may not be successful m 
achieving their expressed expectations. Differentials :n expectations between blacks and whites were still 
observable at ages above 25 years. Mere too, black women have already had a larger number of children than 
white women. 
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Table 78. Total Fertility Rates: 1960 to 1974 \ 



imi. 

1062. 

1063. 

1 06-1 . 

1065 

1066. 

1067. 

1068, 

1970 
1071 . 
107J. 
1973. 
1<^71. 
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All racov 


lUacK aiiu 
otlu-r racev 


Ulack 


White 


3 . 65 


«1 . 52 


(NA) 


3 . 53 


3 . 63 


A . 53 


(NAO 


3.50 


3 . '1 7 


* . 10 


(NA) 


»3.35 


3 . 33 


* 1.27 


(NA) 


*3.2(> 


3.21 


1.15 


(NA) 


3.07 


2 . 93 


3 . 89 


( NA ) 


2.79^ 


2.7.1 


3.61 


3.58 


2.61 


2,57 


3,39 


3,35 


2.. 15 


2. 18 


3,20 


3,13 


2.37 


2.17 


3.15 


3.07 


2.3Ci 


2,-18 


3.07 


3.10 


2.39 


2 , 27 


2 . 93 


2.91 


2.17 


2.(12 


2.65 


2,62 


1.92 


1 .90 


2.-17 


2 . M 


1.80 




(N'A) 


(KA) 


(NA) 



N»»ie: \ total forlilitN rat*- Is deflne<l a-^ t lu- .ivt-ra^jo lUimbt-r of births that each '.^oman in 
a syufhotlc cohort o| ^vorun luulrj have in her liletime if, at each >ear of a^e, the wonen 
e\|ji rience*J tlu birth ratev occurring in the <ipeci fieri calemlar yoar. 

NA Not a\ailabU'. 

*Kxclu<les data tor re>i<!ents of Neu .Iers»-y» 
"'Bureau <»f the Ci-n-^uv esti^{ate. 



Source: r S Di'partnenl i>f Health, Kducatit»n» am! .u»lfare, ami I .ij. Department 
Social and Economic Statist ic-^ Administration, liure.ui of the O-n^^Us. 
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Table 79. Children Ever Born. Per Woman, by Marital Status and Age. 1965, 1970, and 1974 



Marital status and 
ago of v?omon 


Black 


White 


1965 


1970 


1971 


1965 


1970 


1974 






TOTAL WOMEN* 




















Totalt 15 




2.1 


2.0 


1. 


6 


1.7 


1.6 


l.'l 


15 


to 






0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


_ 


_ 


0.1 


20 


to 






1.2 


0.9 


0. 


7 


0,9 


0.7 


0.6 


25 


to 






2.6 


2.0 


1. 


6 


2.1 


1.7 


1.4 


30 


to 






i3.*l 


3.0 


2. 


5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.3 


35 


to 






3.5 


3.5 


3. 


5 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


.10 


to 






3.1 


3.5 


3. 


5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 






WOMEN 


EVER Mf\RRlED 

1 




















Total, 15 




3.1 


3.0 


2. 


7 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


15 


to 






(B) 


1.0 


0. 


9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


20 


to 






1.8 


1.6 


1. 


3 


1.3 


1.0 


0.9 


25 


to 






' 3.0 


2.5 


2. 


1 


2.3 


1.9 


1.6 


30 


to 






3.9 


3.-1 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


35 


to 






3.8 


3.8 


3. 


8 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


•10 


to 






3.4 


3.8 


3. 


8 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2 



Note, Data for 1965 and 1974 are (rom Current Population Survey for montli of June, 1970 data 
arc from 1970 census . 



-Rounds to zero. B Base Coo tJniall for rate to be shovm. 
* Includes single women not shown separately. 

Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and hconojiic Statistics Adminlhtration, Bureau of 
<he Census. 
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Table 80. Selecti^ Data on Birth Expectations for Reporting Wives. 18 to 39 Years Old, by Age. 
^ 1971 and 1974 

.Numbers in dio is.mds 



• Subj^-cC 


Total. 
18 to 39 
years 


A>*e ol' vitc- 


1« CO 21 

y e a r s 


25 to 29 
v*,"»i rs 


30 to 31 
ye»i rs 


35 to 39 

yc<i rs 


BUCK 












Total nutnbvr ox reportrin>: wives: 














1 . 3or> 


127 


33(i 


276 


273 




1 . Ui5 


12'1 


360 


323 


352 


AvcTtiK^' numibcr ol births to Jjto; 














2.7 


1. I 


2.5 


3.5 


l.l 




2. I 


1,2 


2.2 


3.0 


3c6 


Avfr.i^c number ol" tot »l births vx- 


























3.3 


2.6 


3. 1 


3 8 




107 I 


2.9 


2.2 


2.8 


3.2 


3.6 














lot il number ol report ini^; wives: 














i:>,*M9 


1 . 523 


M39 


3,652 


3,635 




17.051 


\ , 551 


1.598 


1,209 


3,696 


Averai^v nunber of births to <]ato: 














2.1 


0.9 


1.9 


2.8 


3.1 


107 1 


1.9 


0.8 


1.7 


2.5 


3.0 


Averiv'.e number ol tot.il bix'ths t-::- 












pt'Ct».d: 














2.7 


2. 1 


2.6 


2.9 


3.2 




2.5 


2.2 


2.3 


2.7 


3.0 



sourco. l.S. lnpart»*»nt ol' Conimirce, Social and Econo»»»ic btj^istic.^ Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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FIGURE 8. Death Rates for the Four Leading Causes Among Black and Other Races 
Persons, by Sex: 1973 




MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMA'LE MALE FEMALE 

Major cardiovascular Malignant Accidents Homicide 

diseases neoplasms 

Source U S DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, National Center for Health Statistics 
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Mortality 



Life c.\pcctanc> for blacks continues tu be lower than that for whites.^ Among blacks, the average life 
e\pectanc> at birth in 1973 was 61.9 >ears for males and 70.1 >ears for females, corresponding figures for 
whites were 68.4 and 76.1. For both black males and females, life e\pectanc> increased sliglitl> more than 
0.5 years between 1970 and 1973, for black males, this was an improvement over the 1960 decade when life 
expectancy remained unchanged (table 81 ). • 

The modest improvement in longevity for black persons in the 1970's reflects the drops which have 
Occurred in the age-specific death rates. For example, over the 3->ear period, 1970 to 1973, age-specific death 
rates fui black females showed declines for most.age groups. Tlie most striking reduction occurred among the 
black population under 1 >ear of age death rates dechned b> 19 percent for males and 16 percent for 
females. 

Age-specific death rates in 1973 generall> remained liiglier for blacks than for wliites (table 82). 

Death rates for most of the leading causes of death among black men and women showed modest to 
substantial declines during the first 3 >ears of the 1970*s. Sliglit reductions were noted for major 
cardiovascular diseases (the leading cause of death) and accidents, the drops were especially pronounced fo(; 
.*fluenza and pneumonia (about 20 percent) and diseases associated with earl> infanc> (about 28 percent). 
Among the exceptions tu this pattern for blacks were mahgnant neoplasms (the second leadmg cause of death 
for both men and women) and homicide, a high ranking cause among the men, which registered increases 
between 1970 and 1973 (table 83). 



Mn this section, the term "black'' is used m the text ahhougli the data are fur "black and other races." Blacks consutute 
about 90 percent of this group. • / , 
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Table 81. Life Expectancy at Selected Ages, by Sex: 1959-1961, 1970, and 1973 

(Vddltional years of life expected) 



\ear and age- 



1959-61* 

G years ( at birth) . . 

1 year.. 

J 5 years. 

25 years 

'lO y<»ars 

65 years 

1970 

0 >ears (at birth) . . 

1 year 

15 years 

25 years 

•lO years 

65 yeari> 

1973 

0 years (at birth).. 

1 years 

15 years 

25 years 

*10 years 

65 vears. 



Male 



Black and 
other 
races 



61.5 
63.5 
50. *1 

<n.A 

28.7 
12.8 



61.3 
62.5 
^9.2 
40.6 
28.6 
13.3 



61.9 
62.8 
49.5 
40.8 
28.7 
13.1 



White 



67.6 
68.3 
54.9 
45.7 
31.7 
13.0 



68.0 
68.4 
54.9 
45.8 
31.9 
13.1 



68.4 
68.6 
55.1 
46.0 
32.2 
13.2 



I)i f ference 
in years 
of life 



-6.1 
-4.8 
-4.5 
-4.3 
-3.0 
-0.2 



-6.7 
-5.9 
-5.7 
-5.2 
-3.3 
-0.2 



-6.5 
-5.8 
-5.6 
-5.2 
-3.5 
-0.1 



Female 



Black and 
other 
races 



66.5 
68.1 
54.9 
45.4 
32.2 
15.1 



69.4 
70.4 
57.0 
47.5 
34.2 
16.4 



70.1 
70.8 
57.4 
47.9 
34.4 
16.2 



White 



74.2 
74.7 
61.2 
51.5 
37.1 
15.9 



75.6 
75.8 
62.2 
52.5 
38.3 
17.1 



76.1 
76.1 
62.5 
52.8 
38.5 
17.3 



Di f ference 
in years 
of "life 



-7.7 
-6.6 
-6.3 
-6.1 
-4.9 
-0.8 



-6.2 
-5.4 
-5.2 
-5.0 
-4.1 
-0.7 



-6.0 
-5.3 
-5.1 
-4.9 
-4.1 
-1.1 



* 3 - ye a r av e r a ge . 

Source; l.M. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center ior Health Jitatxs- 
ties. • ' 
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Table 82. Death Rates for the Population, by Age and Sex: 1970 and 1973 



(Ago specific doath rates per L,000 population In specified group) 



Sex and age 


Black and 
other races 


White 


1970* 


1973 


1970* 


1973 


M/\LE 












Crude death rate^ . . 




11.3 


10.8 


10.8 


10.7 






11.3 


10.9 


10.8 


10.6 






Alio 


33.4 


20.9 


17.8 






1.5 


1.4 


0.8 


0.8 






0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 






3.3 


2.8 


1.7 


1.8 






5.1 


5.0 


1.7 


1.8 






8.9 


8.2 


3.4 


3.2 






10.6 


15.9 


8.8 


8.4 






30.8 


30.7 


21.9 


21.2 






55^1 


54.6 


47.9 


46.5 






89.8 


89.7 


100.4 


102.1 






134.5 


136.1 
f 


200.8 


204.4 


FEMALB 












Crude death rate* . . 




7.8 


7.6 


8.1 


8.2 






7.8 


7.4 


8.1 


7.9 






32.3 


27.0 


15.9 


13.4 






1.2 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 






0,4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 






1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 






2.2 


1.9 


0.8 


0.8 






5.0 


4.4 


1.9 


1.8 






9.8 


9.3 


4.6 


4.4 






18.9 


18.2 


10.1 


10.0 






36.9 


36.6 


24.6 


23.2 






C3.4 


62.9 


66.4 


65.8 






114.0 


111.2 


*164.4 


166*9 



Mlatc'S for 1970 rw istd hy thu Bureau of tht Census to Ix.' consistent ftith population estimates 
b> agt as publi&htd by Uxk Bureau oi the C<.nsus m Current Population Reports , Series P-25, No. 
519, p. 29. 

^I'nad lusted foi- differences in age structure. 

^.Standardi^'od on the ago distribution of the 1970 population. 



Source: t'..S. Ixpartmtnt of Hcnlth, hducation, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statis- 
tics, and, r.S. I>epartnn.nt of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Adninistration, Bureau of 
the Ci-nsus. 
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Table 83. Death Rates for Selected Causes, by Sex: 1970 and 1973 

(Based on a^o-spocific death ratoi? por 100,000 population in specified «roup) 
Cause of death and race 



BLACK AND OTHKR RACES 
All causes 

Major cardiovascular diseases 

Diseases of heart 

Hypertension 

Cerebrovascular diseases 

Arteriosclerosis ^ . . , 

Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms of 
lymphatic and liemotopoietic tissues.., 

Accidents , 

Influenza and pneumonia..., 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Suicide 

Homicide 

Certain causes of mortality in early 
infancy 

WHITE 

All causes. 

Major cardiovascular diseases , 

Diseases of heart 

Hypertension 

Cerebrovascular disease 

Arteriosclerosis 

Malignant neoplasms, inc. neoplasms of 
lymphatic and hemotopoietic tissues... 

Accidents » 

Influenza and pneumonia 

Dial^tes mellitus 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Suicide 

Homlcldt"* 

Certain causes of mortality in early 
1 n fancy » 



1970 



Male 



1,115.9 

438.8 
310.2 

101.6 
8.9 

161.0 
105.0 
48.9 
17.5 
24.6 
8.5 
60.8 

51.4 



1,086.7 

566.8 
138.3 
3.8 
93.5 
14.6 

185.1 
77.2 
33.7 
15.7 
20.1 
18.0 
6.8 

21.9 



Female 



775.3 

367.9 
241.0 

6.9 
103.5 

8.9 

110.0 
35.5 
30.1 
27.9 
14.6 
2.9 
12.3 

35.6 



812.6 

454.9 
313.8 
3.4 
109.8 
18.4 

149.4 
33.1 
25.9 
20.8 
10.0 
7.1 
2.1 

14.5 



1973 



Male 



1,084.6 

425.4 
305.9 
6.1 
96.1 
8.5 

170.1 
98.5 
39.7 
18.2 
26.6 
10.0 
65.8 

36.8 



1,071.2 

' 555 7 
430.9 
3.3 
91.2 
13.8 

189.6 
75.9 
32.6 
14.9 
20.5 
18.8 
8.3 

14.6 



Female 



755.4 

361.7 
239.7 

5.8 
09.9 

9.2 

117.9 
33.6 
24.1 
28.2 
15.2 
3.0 
14.6 

25.7 



823.0 

465.1 
319.4 
3.1 
113.7 
19.1 

153.0 
32.7 
26.7 
19.9 
10.1 
7.0 
2.8 

9*. 7 



Source: L'.S. Department of Health, L.lucation, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statis- 
tics. 
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Table 84. Maternal and Infant Mortality Rates. 1940, 1950, 1960, 1965, and 1970 to 1973 

' (Per 1,000 live births) 



Y ar 


Black and 


other races 




White 


Maternal 


Infant 


Maternal 


Infant 


Undo r 
1 year 


tinder 
28 days 


28 
11 


days to 
months 


Under 
1 year 


Unde r 
28 days 


28 
11 


days to 
months 




7.6 


73.8 


39.7 




34.1 


3.2 


43.2 


27.2 




16.0 




2.2 


44.5 


27.5 




16.9 


0.6 


26.8 


. 19.4 




7.4 




1.0 


43.2 


26.9 




16.4 


0.3 


22.9 


17.2 




5.7 




0.8 


40.3 


25.4 




14.9 


0.2 


21.5 


16.1 




5.4 




0.6 


30.9 


21.4 




9.5 


0.1 


17.8 


13.8 




4.0 




0.5 


28.5 


19.6 




8.9 


0.1 


17.1 


13.0 




4.0 




0.4 


27.7 


19.2 




8.5 


0.1 


16.4 


12.4 




4.0 




0.3 


26.2 


17.9 




8.3 


0.1 


15.8 


11.8 




1.0 



Source; l.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health Statis- 
tics. 
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HEALTH 

Health Care and Insurance Coverage 

Black persons were less likcl> than wlntc pcrsonb to have vibital a physician or dcntibtb ni 1973.^ About 70 
.percent of the black population made at least one visit to a physician, onl> onc-thiril made a mmI to a dentist. 

Visitation at a doctor *s or dentist *b office was associated with the income level of black families. A lower 
proportion of those in the under S5,000 income category than those at the SI 0,000 and over income lc\el 
made at least one visit to a physician or dentist in 1973. .fi^irthermore, black persons with lower family 
incomes were less likely to have received care of a physician in the office but were more likely to have 
received care in a clinic than blacks with Ingher family incomes. 

For both races, the usual pattern of increased visits to a physician by elderly persons was evident (table 85). 

Black persons under 65 years of age in 1972 were less likely to have hospital irisurance coverage than 
whites about 3 out of 5 blacks compared wuh 4 out of 5 whites. With the introduction of Medicare, almost 
all persons 65 years old and over have health insurance coverage.*^ 

Ilobpital insurance coverage for black persons varied substantially by income Icvoh in 1972, among the 
SI 3,000 and over income group, 85 percent of blacks had hospital coverage, more than double the 31 percent 
at the under S5,000 income level. Similar patterns were apparent for surgi>.al insurance coverage (table 86). 



^lii this section, th iCrin "black" is used in the text aithougli the data arc for "bhck and other ra<.es/* 
^U.S. Department of llcdUh, Ldu».ation» and Welfare, Natioiidl Cciuet fv>t IlcallU Stau^Uc^. Monthly Vita! Statistiv5> Rc|)ort, 
Volume 21, No, <), Supplement 2. December 18. l<)72. 
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Table 85. Selected Characteristics of Population With One or More Physician or Dentist Visits. 

by Family Income: 1973 



Subject 
• 


Total 


Family income 


Under 
.;5,000 


-I'SOOO to 
.:9,999 


; 10,000 
and over 


IJI^\CK AND OTHER lUCES 












25,991 


8,788 


7, ;8i 


7 , 202 


Porconl with one or more visits to; 












71 


70 


69 


75 


Dentist 


31 


29 


31 


12 




116,802 




30,561 


33,086 




100 


100 


100 


100 




1 








Physician's office 


60 


. 


62 


69 


Hospital clinic^ 


23 


, 27 


23 


17 


Other and unknown 


16 


' 19 


13 


13 


Average number of p!iyslcian visits per person: 










Total 


•1.5 


5.1 


1.1 


*1.6 




-1.3 


»1 . 8 


3. 9 


1.5 


Go years and over. 


7.0 


6.9 


O.I 




WII 1 TV 
n 11 1 I r« 




/ 








^ 179,808 


26, 121 


M , 11 1 


07,265 


Percent with one or more visits to: 




/' 








75 


1 

75 


73 


76 




51 


31 


12 


60 


! 


9M,208 


151,765 


218,613 


189,209 




lob 


100 


100 


100 




, 1 


2 


1 


I 


Physician's office 


. 70 


69 


73 


69 


Hospital clinic*. 


9 


11 


9 


9 


Other and unknoN^n 


19 


19 


17 


21 


Average number of p!iyslcian visits per person: 










Total 


5.1 


5.9 


5.0 


5.0 


Under 65 years 




5.6 


1.8 


5.0 




6.5 


6.5 


' 6.1 


7.0 



Note: The data presented in this table arc from the Ih-alth Interview Survey conducted during 
1973. The family income refers to the total of all, income received by members ol the family in 
the 12-raonth period ending NMth the v.eok of interview. 



- Rounds to zero. • 
* Includes persons who did not report family income. 
^Includes hospital emergency roon. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Kdiication, and Welfare, National Center for H«Mlth 
Statistics. 
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Table 86. Persons Under 65 Years of Age by Hospital and Surgical Insurance Coverage, 

by Age and Family Income: 1972 



Sub.U-cl 


Ulack and i 


»ther IMC^'^ 




1 1)1 4 1 


tanily incone 


T«»tal 


Fani ly incone 


tndir 
>5,000 


»> ,1)01) 

ry , 999 


, 10 , 000 

and 
over 


I'ndi. r 
:5,000 


, o , 000 
•"9,999 


: 10,000 

and 
*»ver 


Persons umk r «»r» >i ar>. . tlloll^.lluls, , 




8,9^11 


7,578 


5,170 


151,617 


21,125 


16,976 


83,516 


HOSPITXL INSnUNVF roVUlAGt 


















Total th.»UNandH. . 


12.189 


2,813 


. 5,026 


1,650 


121,111 


9,16^1 


36,038 


75,909 


* PiTcfiit oi persons under 




















57 


31 


66 


83 


80 


15 


77 


91 


Perct*nt in c«ich ii^e ijr*?up v^ith 


















)if tsni f il iiisiinnpi* t*«»vi'ni_"i»* 




















50 


26 


GO 


8^1 


78 


32 


73 


90 


17 t«. 21 veaiv-^ 


51 


36 


62 


76 


73 


52 


72 


HI 




6G 


36 


73 


88 


HI 


10 


79 


92 


15 tf» <>1 yi-ar*^ 


r»3 


3n 


75 


89 


8^1 


51 


83 


93 






















12,210 


2,631 


1 ,929 


1,617 


119,203 


9,136 


35,301 


71,766 


I'trctiit of pt-rsttns undor 


















05 


r>r» 


29 


65 


85 


79 


13 


75 


89 


lVTc<nt 111 <aoh aj^r group *ith 


















'^urt^ical in-*urancf coverain : 




















19 


21 


50 


8^1 


77 


32 


72 


89 




53 


31 


61 


75 


72 


50 


70 


83 




65 


33 


71 


h9 


82 


39 


78 


91 




in 




73 


88 


82 


52 


81 


92 



N**tt , Thi data prest-ntid m U»t^ tabU' ar<. fron tht. tUallh Intervii.'* i>urvey conductt-d duriUK 1972. 
Th«' tainU> inc«»n<. r<.tir> I** the t»»tal <»! all incof;i rtctivrd by ncnbtr^ iU*, laciily in the 12-'nonth 
pi-riiKl • nil ink' Aith thi -mi k oi mtervuA. 



»s«'urc«': iHpartnnt oj lUalih, Klucati«n, and AiUart, NaiK'nal Ct*ntt.'r lor iJealtb iitatlstlCN. 
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FIGURE 9. Percent Owner -Occupied Housing Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan 
Residence: 1973 



Inside CtMUfiii 
Cities 



Metropolitan 
Rings 



Nonmetropolit'in 
ArcM«> 




Sovi'M* U S OtPARTMEMT Of COMMCRCt SO^Mi on<J £^ onoir**^ Slatistf^.^ AdnMni5tr,ui«n Bureau o< the Ctfnsuv 
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Housing Charact^stics' — 

Ja- t^3, about 7 mUlion housing unit severe occupied b> black houschuldb and approxifnatd> 62.4 mtlliun 
by white houscholds^About 43 percent of black householuo lived in homcb the> owned or were buying, a 
sma|lex.proportioh than the comparable figure of 67 percent of white huu^choldb. Tlic 1973 humeowncri>hip 
fate for blacks was very close to tiie 1970J&yel, a sliglU increase was noted among whites. 

Jnforn:ation on housing ^fjaract eristics in 1973 was obtained from tlie 1973 Annual Houbing Survey 
conducted by the 'Bureau of the Census under the bponsorsliip of the Department uf Ifousingand Urban 
Development. 

Owner occupancy rates for black households tended to vary by rc^un. Fur blacks in the N'orlhea^t, only 
about 3 out of 10 households were buying or owned their own humci), in the South, the comparable 
proportion jvas about 5 out of 10 (table 87). 

- ' - *1 ' 

Home ownership tatcb were higher in nonmetropohtan areas and suburbs (outride central citici) than inside 
central cities (table 88). 

Between 1970 and 1973, only a small proportion of the new housing uniti> were being occupied b> black 
households. Tliere are 7.1 million occupied housing uniti> included in the new construction units that have 
been added to the housbng inventory since April 1, 1970. Of the 7.1 million about 6 percent (or 455,000) 
were occupied by black households. This is compared with the .10 percent that black households represented 
of all housholdsin 1970. 

BlacK households were acqjiiinng their largest share of the new housing units in the central vitics iu 19'!'3 
but, even here, black.households represented only ui»c-eigl»:h of the ncw households, whereas in 1970 black 
households accounted for one-fifth of all households in central cities (ta\>le 89). 

Nationally, 1 in 10 housing units occupied by blacks lacked some of all plumbing faciln^vsjess than 1 out 
of 20 white households had incomplete plumbing in 1973. Over the decades, the proportion of black hou ' ^ 
units m the North and West lacking such facilities has been reduced considerably, so that, by 1973, on!,, 2 
percent of the units were categonzed as such. However, in tl.^ South the proportion wa^ still vco higli (19 
percent) in 1973 (table 90). 

Among black households, about 12 percent of ihe owner-occupied households livcu in units with 1.01 or 
more persons^per room in 1973. Thisjvasa declinoifrom the comparable figure of 16 percent in 1970 A drop 
also occurred for rerUeiioccupieJ'lioiiseholds. Tlie number of persons per ruom is considered by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development to be a measure of crowding, with a ratiu of 1.01 y,x higlier 
being defined as "crowded" (table 91). 
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Tables?. Tenure of Occupied Housing Units, by Region: 1973 

(N'unbors in thousands) 



North and Wvst 





Initcd 

States 


SQUth 


Total 


N"urthcjsi 


North 
Central 


WvSl 


BUCK 
















6»062 


3,511 


3,421 


1,307 


1,45U 


664 




3,021 


1,717 


1,308 


385 


639 


284 




-13 


18 


38 


29 


\ ...1 


43 




3,938 


l,t>24 


2,114 


922 


!8\2 


380 












\ 






62,374 


I8,ii52 


14,323 


15,U61 


17,3Vl 


11,868 




11,629 


12,615 


28,983 


9,288 


1?, IU6 


7,289 




67 


70 


65 


62 


71 


61 




20,746 J 


5, 107 


15,338 


5,772 


1,987 


4,579 



Note Data shoxn in tables 87 through 91 of this section arc from the 1973 Annual housing 
Surv*.-y conducted b> t ht- Bureau wl Iht ccnt»us. Th*. surety *js> ^pwni>urtd by th*. I. S. Doparintnt ol 
Housing and Urban Dove* 1 opr. eni . 

* Includes heads ol "'^thc-r*' races. 

Source; l.b- Dopartcent ot conrcrc*.. Social and Econon^ic Statistics Vlnnistrat ivu. reau of 
the Census, 



Table 88. Tenure of Occupied Housing Units, by Metropolitan Nonmetropolitan Residence 1973 

(Nuabers in thousands) 



Tenure and race of head 



Cm led 
States 



Votroprtlitan areas* 



Non- 



BUCK 

Total occupied units. 

O^ner occupied 

Percent of total 

Renter occupied 



Total occupied units. 

Oner occupied 

Percent vf total 

Renter occupied 



6,962 
3,024 
13 

3,938 



62,374 
41,629 
67 

2t*,746 



To t a 1 


Inside 
central 
cities 


Outside 
central 
cit les 


net ropolitan 
areas 


5,436 


1,368 


1,068 


1,526 


2,178 


1,581 


597 


84b 


JO 


36 


56 


55 


3,258 


2,787 


471 


6811 


42,289 


18,125 


24,164 


' 2U,086 


2K,764 


9,5U6 


17,258 


14,865 


63 


52 


71 


' 74 


15.525 


8,619 


b,9u6 


1 5,221 



* Standard r.f-tropolitan statistical .^r»^a< in.' d»>fin»^d as of 1<170. 
^Inc'MioH i»?ad of "nthor" raco*^. 

Source: V.S. D.»partnent of Corr.Mr<^.^ Social md Econonic St.itlstics Adninistration, Bureau of 
the Censu-5. I 
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Table 89 Tenure of New Construction Housing Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetroporitan 

Residence: 1973 



(Univer.se restricted to units built April 1970 or later) 



Tenure and race of head 


United 
States 


Metropolitan areas^ 


Nonmetro- 
politan 
areas 


Total 


Inside 
central 
cities 


Outside 
central 
cities 


TOTAL 


















Total occupied units 


7 


,106 




648 


1,556 


3 


,092 


2, 458 






685 


2 


634 


635 




998 


2,051 






66 






41 




65 


83 




2 


421 


2 


014 


921 


1 


094 


407 


BLACK 


















Total occupied units.,.. ^ 




455 




307 


191 




lie 
lib 


149 






248 




136 


65 




71 


112 






55 




44 


34 




61 


76 






207 




171 


126 




45 


37 


WHITE^ 




















6, 


651 


4, 


341 


' 1,365 


2, 


976 


2^309 




4, 


437 


2, 


498 


570 


1, 


927 


1,939 






67 




58 


42 




65 


84 




2, 


214 


1, 


843 


795 


1, 


049 


370 


PERCENT BLACK OF TOTAL 


















Total occupied units 




6 




7 


12 




4 


6 






5 




5 


10 




4 


5 






9 




8 


14 




4 


9 



^Stanaard metropolitan statistical areas are defined as of ^970. 
^Includes heads of "other" races not shown separately. 



Source: U.S. Department of Connerce, Social and Econonic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 90. Availability of Plumbing Facilities of Occupied Housing Units, by Tenure and Region- 

1973 







Black 


Wh^te* 


Tenure and area 




Tola! 


with all 
plumbing 
Caclli- 
tles 


Lacking: 
.some 

or all 
plumbing 

facili- 
ties 


Total / 

/ 

/ 


/fiih all 
plumbing 
facili- 
ties 


I^acking 

some 
or all 
plumbing 
f ac i 1 i - 

ties 




6,962 
100 


6,232 
90 


730 
10 


62,375 
100 


60,581 
97 


1,79-1 
3 


PERCENT BY TENURE 




















/ 100 


9 1 


o 
y 




98 


2 






89 


11 


100 


95 


5 


PERCENT BY REGION 


















i 


100 


81 


la 


100 


96 


4 






100 


98 


2 


100 


98 


2 






100 


97 


3 


100 


98 


2 




/ 


100 


97 


2 


100 


97 


3 




100 


100 




100 


98 


2 














- Rounds to zero. • 
* Includes heads of "other" races. 














Source; U.S. Department ol 


commorce^ Social 


and EcunomiL Statistics Administration, 


Bureau of 



the Census. 



Table 91. Percent of Occupied Housing Units With Specified Number of Persons Per Room, by 
Tenure and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Residence: 1973 



Tenure and area 



0\\NER OCCUPIED 



United' States 

Metropolitan areas^ 

Inside central cities.. 

Outside central cities. 
Nonmeiropolilan areas'. . . . 



RENTER OCCUPIED 



United Stales 

Metropolitan areas^ 

Inside central cities.. 

Outside central cities. 
Nonme t ropol i ta n a rea s . . . . 



1 .01 or more persons 
per room 



Black 



11.5 
9.6 
'9.5 
10.1 

16 A 



14 .4 
12.3 
12.2 
12.7 
24.6 



;\hlte' 



4.2 
4.1 
3.6 
4.3 
4.5 



5.7 
5.3 
5.6 
4.9 
7.0 



l,5^ or more persons 
per room 



Black 



3.4^ 
2.2 
2.0 
2.8 
6.4 



4.8 
3.5 
3.6 
3.2 
10.0 



White* 



0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 
0.6 



1.6 
1.4 
1.8' 
1.0 
2.2 



Includes heiadt; ol "other" roces. , 
^Standard metropolitan statistical areas ai^e defined an of 1970. 

Source: V.S Department of Conmorre, S»>ciai and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of 
O o C<»u;-;»I8. • 
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Household Owcrship and Purchase of Selected Durables 
Ownership 

Black households were less likely than white households to have most major appliances. The only exception 
was black and white television sets (tabie 92). 

Information on ownership and purchases of selected durables was gathered in a Survey of Purchases and 
Ownership taken in conjunction with the 1973 Annual Housing Survey. 

Among black households, the three most common appliances were refrigerators and kitchen ranges (which 
are generally considered items of necessity) and television sets. Dishwashers, central air conditioning, and 
clothes dryers were the least frequently reported the proportion of black households owning these durables 
in 1-973 was 4, 6, and 16 percent, respectively. 

Black households were L.. likely than white households to have owned an automobile in 1973-57 and M 
percent, respectively Moreover, black households tended to have older automobiles than white households. 
About 38 percent of black households with cars compared with 27 percent of white households had a 1 907 or 
earlier model. 



Since black households receive less income, on the average, tlian white households, as expected, the 
proportion of black households owning many major appHcances lower. Comparing the ownership rates for 
black and white households in the highest inconae quartile (households with income of 515,000 or morej 
reduces, in part, the effect of the income differentials. However, at this high income quartile, some differences 
still existed between blacks and whites in ownership rates of appliances in 1973 (table 92 j. 



In the 12-month period between the fall of 1972 and the fall of 1973, a slightly smaller proportion of black 
households (4'' purchases per 100 households) than white households (52 purchases per 100 households) 
purchased at least one of the major applis^nces covered in the 1973 survey. Black and white television sets and 
refrigerators were the only commodities fOr which the "household purchases per 100 households" was greater 
for blacks than for whites. \ 



New automobiles were the most cost^ite'ni in the survey, and the average price paid per black household 
was about S4,450, about the same as that pXd per white household. Also, a smaller proportion of black 
households (7 percent) than white households (13 percent) reported making a new car purchase. 

For the appliances, there were no significant differences between the average price paid by blacks and 
whites (table 93). 



Purchases 
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Table 92. Households Owning Selected Appliances and Automobiles: Fall 1973 



Selected appliances 
and automobiles 



Black 



\\hlte 



iiouseholds in highest 
income quartile* 



Black 



Total households thousands. 



SELECTLD^APPLIAXChS 

Percent ol households owning:: 

Refrigerator 

Clothes dryer 

Dishwasher 

Home food freezer 

Kitchen range 

Clothes washing machine 

" Television sets 

1 or more 

Dlack and white onlyl 

Color only 

Black and while and color. 
Air conditioning ' ava liable i . . 

Room unit 

Central svsien 



AUTOMOBILES 

Percent of households owning: 
One or more 

1 automobile 

2 or more automobiles 



Households owning one or more 
automobiles tliousands. . 

Percent of car owners whose latest model 
car was — 

1974 or 1973 

1972 - 1970 

1969 - 1968 

1967 or earjlier 



6,860 



73 
16 
1 

23 
67 
51 

93 
61 
12 
21 
26 
20 
6 



57 

39 
18 



3,901 



13 
31 
18 
38 



61,571 



81 
52 
21 
33 
77 
71 

96 
38 
29 
3U 
51 
31 
18 



81 

49 
36 



51,950 



15 
39 
19 
27 



669 



84 
17 
22 
36 
78 
74 

99 
26 
19 
55 
49 
30 
19 



91 
35 
56 



606 



25 
13 
19 
13 



*With income of approximately ••'15,200 or more. 



Source. .'S. Department of Corjncrci., Social and Iconomic ^:>tdtibtics Adminisi ra I ion, Bureau ol 
the Census. 
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Table 93. Number of Household Purchases per 100 Households and Average Price Paid for Selected 
Appliances and Automobiles: Fall 1972 to Fall 1973 



Number of purchases and 
average purchase price 




HOUSEHOLD PURCHASES PEK lUO 
HOUSEHOLDS 

Solocled appliances^ 

Total, excluding television.. 

Clothes washing ma clime 

Clothes, dryer 

Dishwasher 

Refrigerator 

HoQe food freezer. 

Kitchen range 

Room air conditioner 

Television set : 

Black and white 

Color 

Aul omobileb 

New 

Used 

AVEIi;\GE PRICE PAID 
Selected appliances^ 



Clothes washing machine. 

Clothes dryer 

Dishwasher 

Refrigerator 

Home food freezer 

Kitchen range 

Room air conditioner.... 



Television set; 
Black and white. 
Color 



\utomobiles 



New (gro}>j> price) . . 
Used (gross price) , 



17 
11 
3 
1 
13 

9 
0 



16 

8 



7 

15 



;^17 

180 
191 

289 
203 
250 
2'tO 



113 

123 



n, 151 
1,310 



52 
11 
8 
1 

10 
A 
8 
6 



8 
11 



13 
19 



.5221 
187 
2.10 
329 
233 
260 
221 



133 



1.201 
\ , M7 



Households in highest 
income- quart lie * 



Ulack 



6*1 
17 
II 

1 

9 
6 
9 
8 



11 
15 



22 
18 



.^239 
19.1 
201 
385 
350 
307 
239 



131 
117 



V.hite 



M\ilh incoifke of approximately :10,2ou o' more, 
^includes both new and used Hems. 

Source. t.S. iX'p«*rtment of (. vnimer***,, ^uci^l «uut EcuuumAL Statistics Administration, Bui'cau K>i 
the Census. 
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VOTING 

Voting and Registration " ^ 

About one-third of the black American electorate reported that tlicy voted in the congre^siondl election of 
1974 This tun^Jiit s\d:> about 10 percentage points iowcf than the 1970 congressional election and 18 
percentage pointj* lower than the 1972 Prchidential election. Similar declines in \uter participation were noted 
for whites, b> 1974, the overall voting participation rate was at a low of 46 percent (tabic ^4). 

The pattern of lower voter turnout for blacks in 1974 than in 1970 prevailed in all sections of the country. 
However, the decline was greater in the North and Wcst^( 13 percentage points). 

Among both blacks and whites, voter participation varied by age. llie voter participation rate m 1974 was 
lowest for youth 18 tu 24 y ears old (aboul I out of 6 black youth and I out of 4 white youth). Persons 45 to 
64 j-ears of age were more Iikcl> than those in any other age group to have voted 46 percent for blacks and 
58 percent lor whites (table 96). 

Among the total population, higli levcKs of voter participation are associated with high educational 
attainment. Tlie pattern, though evident, was not as strong for blacks as for whiter a 1974. About one-half 
of black college graduates reported voting in 1974, compared with about one *d of those who had 
completed only higli school. However, voter turnout for those who had completed *^ school was no greater 
than that for persons with only an elementary school education (table 98). 

Registration rates for blacks in 1974 were at the lowest level reported for an> of the last five general 
elections. (The Cen>ust Bureau fir&t collected data on voter registration tor the election of 1906.) In 1974, 
about 55 percent of the black electorate was registered to vote, for the previous four elections ( 1966 to 1972), 
the levels had ranged from 61 to 66 percent (table 95). 

Between the congressional elections of 1 970 and 1974, regi:>tratiuu rates declined about 6 percentage points, 
for blawks. The drop observed for blacks at tlie national level was the result, primarily, of the steep decline in 
the North and West where the rate dipped trom 65 percent in 1970 to 54 percent in 1974. The registration 
rate for blacks living in the South was not statisticall> different in 1974 than in 1970. 

Among the 2.6 million blacks who were registered but did not vote in the 1974 congressuuial election, 
about 45 percent indicated that the> had been "unable to go to the polls." A lower proportion (33 percent) 
of tlie whites had given this reason for not voting. The category "unable to go to the polls" included reasons 
such as *1llness and dis^ibility ,** "famil> emergency," "eould*t leave work, " or 'Vouldn*t get to the polls.'* 
About OIK filth of both blacks and whites reported they were not interested as their primary reason for not 
voting. Reasons such as '''out of town or away from home** and "dislikes politics** were more frequently 
reported by whites than by blacks (table 97). 

Among the 5.2 million blacks who were not registered in 1 974, nearly onc-Iialf reported tliat tlicy were not 
interested or disliked politics. 

■ . • \ ■ ■ 
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Table 94. Reported Voter Participation of Persons of Voting Age, by Region: 
1968. 1970. 1972, and 1974 

(N'urabors in thousands) 



Subject 



Congressional 
election 



1970 



1974 



Presidential 
election 



1968 



1972 



BI^CK 

Number who reported that they voted; 

United States 

South 

North and West 



Percent of votlnt^-aRe population who 
reported that they voted: 

United States ' 

South 

North and West 



Percent of rej^istered population uho 
reported that they voted; 

United States 

South 

North and West - . . 



WHITE 

* 

Number who reported that they voted: 

United States 

South." 

North and West 



Percent of votinK-age population who 
rcvportcd tha . they vi>ted: 

c\lted States 

South 

North and West 



Pen'ent of rej;! stored population who 
reported that they voted: 

United States 

South : 

North' and West 



'1,992 
2,278 
2,714 



44 
37 
51 



72 
64 
80 



60,426 
14,313 
46,113 



56 
46 
60 



HI 
71 
84 



1,786 
2,219 
2,567 



34 
30 
38 



62 
54 
70 



57,918 
13,850 
44,069 



46 
37 

50 



73 
61 
77 



6,300 
3,094 
3,206 



58 
52 
65 



87 
84 

90 



72,213 
17,853 
54.362 



69 
62 
72 



92 
87 
93 



7,033 
3,324 
3,707 



52 
48 
57 



80 
75 
85 



^ 

78,167 
20,201 
57,966 



64 
57 
68 



88 

«? 
90 



Siiurce:^^* t .S. Uepa rt men t of CommovK*^, S«>clal and Economic Statistics Administrati«»n, Buroau of 
the Census. 
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Table 95. Reported Voter Registration of Persons of Voting Age, by Region: 
1968. 1970, 1972. and 1974,, 

(Nunbc-rs iti thoiisamls) 



Sub K'ct 



BUCK 

All iK»rsons «»f voting .ik<* 

Inltod Statos 

South 

North and West 



N'umbcr who report o<t that they 
roKisterod: 

I' 11 i ted States 

South » . . . 

Vorth and West 



iVrcent «>f votinjr-ajie population: 

ITnited States v 

South 

N'orth and West 



ttHITE 

All p«THons of votint; a^je 

United States 

South 

North and \vest 



Number who rep4>rted tJiat they 
roi:ist«''r«'<i: 

Inlted States 

South 

N*>rth an<l *»u»st, 



Pi*r« ent «»I votini;-ak;e populatii^n: ^ 

I'nited Stat»»>s 

South 

North and W«»<t 



C«my:ressii»nal 
election 



Presidential 
elec tion 



1970 



197 \ 



19G8 



1972 



11 


,172 


M 


,175 


10 


,935 


13, 193 




196 


7 


,101 


5 


,991 


6,950 




,277 




,77.1 


1 


,9M 


6,543 




,971 


7 


778 


7 


238 


8,837 






» 


107 




,690 


'I, 150 


3 


, lOG 


3 


671 


3 


,518 


-1,387 




01 




55 




G6 


G5 




58 




55 




62 


G*l 




i\:> 




51 




72 


67 


107 


997 




132 


10.1 


521 


121,243 


:m) 


839 


37 


071 


28 


831 


35,413 




158 


88 


(J58 


75 


GH7 


85,830 


71 


1572 


79 


190 


78 


835 


88,987 


•JO 


OKI 


22 


Gil 


20 


116 


21, 707 


:w 


:m 


:,.! 


879 


58 


119 


ti-1,279 








Gl 




75- 


73 




Gr> 




Gl 




71 


70 




71 




G5 




77 


75 



Sourc«*: l.S. iK'p.irtnent *»i Cinuurt* , S»h ial and Ki4in«>nit Statistics Administration, bureau ol 
the Census. 
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Table 96. Reported Voter Participation and Registration of Persons of, Voting Age, 

by Age and Regions 1974 

(NunbiM->? In thousands) 



Area and ait*' 



INITKD STATKS 

is y»^ar< and ovor. 

IK lo 2 1 yars 

25 t»> M vi^ars 

K'> to G'l ycar^ 

G5 years an<! t^vov 

Til 





18 


18 


to 2 1 


25 


:o 14 


15 




r>5 


y<*ars 




18 


18 


to 2 1 


25 


to M 


15 


to 


«5 


y<Mrs 



NORTH ASI) lVi:ST 



ninck 



All 

persons 



11, 175 
3,li:< 
5, M3 
3,910 
1,710.. 



7, 101 

1, r>74 

2, r>27 
2,038 
1 , or>3 



r>,77i 

1, 139 

2, sir> 

1,872 
017 



Porcont 
rt^portod 
rc->;istori»d 




51 
30 
54 

GO 

r>4 



38 
17 
37 
53 
18 











All 


iVrcfnl 


IVrcont 


nox-sons 


reported 


reported 






realist ored 


voting 


125 


,132 


< 

(> 1 


4G 




,187 


13 


25 


15 


,301 


r>l 


44 


38 


, 583 


"5 


58 


10 


,05s 


71 


.>3 


37 


071 


r>i 


37 




510 


41 




13 


r>70 


59 


35 




2G3 


72 


48 




r>3i 


r,8 


14 


88, 


058 


r>5 


50 


15. 


r,7r> 


14 


28 


31. 


r>3r> 


r>2 


48 




320 


7r, 


r,2 


13. 


127 


72 


57 



Sourt 
the r<»iiNUs. 



lM-paiU)?ont ol Conmi-rto, i>of ial ami hconortH Stati^tus A<lninist ration, Itiireaii o| 
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Table 97 Reasons for Not Voting or Registering for Persons Who Reported That They Did Not Vote, 

by Region: 1974 



^ ^(Numbers in thousands) 





Black 

\ 


White 


Heason for not voting 
or registering 


United 
Stales 


South 


Xor 111 
West 


United 
States 


South 


Ifor th 
and 
Wes t 


Total persons who reported that 
















9,389 


5,182 


4,206 


67,213 


23,224 


43,989 


Persons reported registered but not 
















2,577 


1,657 


920 


19,755' 


8,016 


11,739 


Reported reason for not. voting: 
















100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




22 


21 


23 


20 


22 


19 






7 


13 


15 


13 


16 






47 


41 


33 


33 


33, 




8 


8 


7 


16 


15 


16 




17 


17 


17 


17 


18 


16 




5,169 


2,794 


2,375 


38,622 


12,667 


25,954 


Reported reason for not re'gistering! 
















100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Not a citizen, residence requirement 


^ i 














6 


3 


8 


13 


10 


14 




42 


46 


38 


37 


43 


34 




6 


3 


9 


10 


7 


11 




8 


10 


7 


4 


4 


4 


Registration inconvenient or didn't 


\ \ 
8 














9 


7 


7 


7 


8 


Recently moved, have not registered.. 


7 


4 


10 


11 


10 


12 




14 


14 


14 


12 


13 


11 



^yicludes 1,228,000 blacks and 7,020,000 whites in the United States (not shown separately/ *ho 
did not report on registration. 

^Includes pnly those who reported a reason for not voting, excludes 415,000 blacks and 
1,816,000 whites who did not know or report a reason. 

^Includes a negligible number of persons ivho- reported "machines not working or lines too long," 
and "didn't know of election." 

Includes 497,000 blacks and 2,036,000 whites (not sho*n separately) who did not know or report 
a reason for not regis.tering. 

Sour<*e; U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Adniaistration , Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Table 98. Reported Voter Participation and Registration of Persons of Voting Age. 
by Years of School Completed: November 1974 



(^•u-.b^»r^ in 


thousands) 






! ■ ■ 

Warn .»! srh<K»l CM'**plctcd am! raci* '^^^ 


r 

1 




Roparted ri?gisterod 


i 

Nunbcr ! 


Percent 
of .total 
— 


. j Percent 
{ ol total 



Llt'^^ntary: 


Loss than 7 vears 


1 1,175 
,2,776 


4,786 
831 


Hi;»h school: 


1 to 3 yoari? 


1,072 
3,110 j 


380 
921 






1,496 


1,451 


Colloiie: 




1,728 1 


700 




1 yoari; or* '-.ore 


993 ' 


504 



AHITE 

i B<-»th sexes 

Eler.|intary: Less than 

Hi}:h :5chool: 



years. 

8 years 

1 to 3 vears 

\ years 

I to 3 years 

4 yt>ars or nore. . . 



125,132 
9,203 
10,957 
18,407 
4^,675 
21,580 
18,310 



57,918 • 
2,47f? 
4,630 
6,851 
21,522 
10,946 
11,494 



34 


7,778 ; 


S3 


30 


1,468 \ 


S3 


35 


628 [ 


59 


30 


1,577 ; 


51 


32 


2,356 


32 


41 


1,032 • 


60 


31 


718 


72 


46 


79,490 


64 


27 


4,254 


46 


42 


6,745 


62 


37 


10,181 


55 


46 


29,471 i 


63 


51 


14,685 1 


68 


63 


14,154 } 


77 



Source: l.S. Dcp^rf.ent >f Co--.erce, S>tial and Econo-ic Statistics Ad-inxstratloa, Bureau ol 
the Census. 
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ELECTED OFFICIALS 

Tlic number of bkickb clc»-tcd to offKc has ^.ontmucJ ihc trcniciuloub Mirgc began in the miJ-I960*s. 

In May 1975, 3,503 bla»-kb were hoIJnigoffi».e, a marked uKreaj>e (88 peri^ent) over the March 197 1 figure of 
1.860 (table 99). 

The nKrc.i^e buue 1971 in bla»-k eleUcJ offi^-iab hab been mobt predominant in the Soutliern region. The 
South, Nvhich contaiiib 53 per»-enl of the bla»-k population in the United States, now a».».ounts for 55 percent 
of all elected bkivk officials. Fortv -four percent of blawk State legislators and executives and 01 percent of the 
blaek mayors were in the Soutir>-^^ 

The largest number of blanks holding otTue were found in Illinois and Louisiana, two States which 
registered the largct nunicrual uKreases tn blai.k elei^ted offuials during the last >ear. Sixteen States, one-half 
jf which are in the South, have more tjian 100 black officeholders <table 100). 

Major advanvcments retle^ttng the results of the most re»-enl *.ongressional ele*.tions (1974) include one 
new member in Congress and 42 addiUonai State Lgislators and exei^utives, ini-luding 2 Lieutenant Governors. 
Tlie State legislatures of at least three Southern States Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina have more 
black members tlusn at any other time since Reconstruction.* 

There were 135 black mayors in 1975, a 07 per^-enl iiKi^ease from 1971. Blacks are now the mayors of 1 1 
large metropohtan wities (population of 100,000 or more. 2 of whi»-h Los Angeles and Detroit have 
populations of over 1 million). Black majors govern primarily small towns and communities 104 black 
nla>or^ headed vunimunities with fewer than 25,000 residents and of these 51 vvere mayors of places with 
total populations of under 1,000. Tlie majority uf blaek mayors vvere holdmg offiee in towns and plaees which 
are predominantly blaek, i.e., blacks were at Feast 50 percent of the population (table 101). 

SuKe 1969, the number of blawk women holding pubhe offiee has quadrupled from 131 to 530 but their 
proportion of all black oftlceholders has increased only slightly to 15 percent. 

Traditionally, few women have been elected mavors. State legislators and executives, or U. S. 
Congresswomen. Some changes in this pattern are apparent in 1975 there vvere 9 black women mayors and 
35 State le>3slators. ilovvevcr. most of the women still hold positions in educational fields and at the municipal 
level, (table 102). 



* Fociis, Joint Center for Poliiieal Studies. Vol. 3, No. L 
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Table 99. Black Elected Officials, by Type of Office: 1964, 1971, 1973. and 1975 



office and area 



1964 



1971 



1973 



1975 



Total. 



103 



1,860 



2,621 



United States Senators: 

United States 

South 



House of Representatives: 

United States 

South 



State legislators and executives: 

United States 

South 



Mayors : 

United States. 
South 



Other:^ 

United States. 
South 



94 
16 



(NA) 
(NA) 



(NA) 
(KA) 



13 
2 



198 
70 



81 

'47 



1,567 
763 



15 
4 



240 
90 



82 
48 



2,283 
1,239 



3^503 



17 
5 



281 
^ 124 



135 
82 



3,069 
1,702 



• 



Note: Figures for 1961 represent the total number of elected blacks holding office at that 
time, not just those elected m that year. The 1971, 1973, and 1975 figures represent the number 
of elected blacks holding office as of the end of March 1971, March 1973, an<^ May 1975, respec- 
tively. 

- Represents zero. NA Not available. 

^Includes all black elected officials not included in first four categories. 
Source: Joint Center for Political Studies; Potomac Institute, et al (1964 data). 
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Table 100. Black Elected OHicials, by Type of OHice and State: May 1975 



State 


1970 
percent 
black 




ni^^ck olecutl 


ot nct4l> 






Total 


C<>in:rc5>- 




ruv 


< oiiut y 






11.1 


3,503 


IS 


\?81 


1,573 


30 ■» 




NORTHEAST 


















0.3 


1 




] 


2 


- 


1 




0.3 


1 




1 


- 


- ■ 


- 




0 2 




_ 












3.1 


21 


1 


8 




- 






2.7 


3 




1 


2 


- 




Connect ic ut 


li.o 


IH 




f> 


;>9 




13 




11.9 


159 




It 


20 


H 


115 




10.7 


1 »2 




7 


M> 


7 






8,t> 


122 


1 


1 1 


10 


' •> 


(>~> 


VORTH CENTR.\L 
















Ohio 


9.1 


1 Uy 


1 


11 


*:Ki 




M> 


I nd 1 oinoi , 


<5.9 








37 


7 


l*> 




12,8 


2U) 


2 


19 


1 33 


Vi 






11.2 


223 


2 


1 1> 




30 


ioii 




2.9 






3 




^* 






0 ^ 








1 








1 . 2 


13 






3 


1 


7 


Mx-' sou 1*1 


10.3 


113 


1 






'J 


i ' 




0. I 


if 




_ 






^_ 




0.2 






_ 


- 








2.7 


I 




1 


1 


_ 


2 




1.8 








13 




IJ 


SOITH 


















1 J. 3 


A 1 { 


_ 


3 


■> 




? 




17.8 


83 


1 


1 '* 


17 




I . 




71. 1 


20 


1 






_ 




VI r>;in? a 


18.5 


*>I 












Vest Vlnjinln 


3.9 


17 




1 


12 


- 


1 ^ 




22 . 2 


19 J 




*> 


1 




>1 




30.3 


132 


- 


\J 






f n 




25.0 


lOH 


1 


LM 


H<» 


1 ' 


i". 




15.3 












1 i 




7.2 






3 


•s 


1 


17 




15 8 




1 


u 




I { 


1 t 




2«».2 


1<>I 




15 


>s 


1 / 






t«;.8 


19J 




1 




J'» 






18.3 


171 




; 


sa 


' 1 






2^* . H 


237 








I . 


j Hi 




•;.7 










\ 






12.5 




1 


'» 




T 


f r < 
1 
















1 


iIont.'»nn 


0.3 


1 








- 


! 




0 . 3 


1 






J 


- 






0.8 
















5.0 


? . 














1 .0 






1 




- 


t 




3.0 


IT 














o.r, 












1 




5.7 


' 7 




{ 






! { 
j 




2. I 


15 














1.3 








1 




i 




7.0 


I K 








: 


1 




3.0 












1 




IJ* 






. " 






j 



Join* VonftT for t'oHU* «! n.fi* f t . i-ptrtr^Mt »f ^ ,v , s t i 

Vtralnlsf r'^flon, H»ir<'.ui of th*^ fown'-^. 
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Table lOL Total Population Size and Percent Black for Places With Black Mayors. 

by Region: May 1975 



9 



Folal 



!Ot),0(Mt or mort 

1,000, on(» or more. . . . 

100.000 to 2 

25,O00 ro ^♦n.0<<9 

1,4100 !<> >{,'^<>1». . , 

.000 { o J I ,^>o<> 

•J.'^OO to 

T ,000 to 2, 

fnrkr l,o'M» 



roi a 



75. 0 ->r '.oi 

li** . o ' (J t*» . » - . . 
lo.o ♦ > ; . . 





100 



11 

2 
4 
o 
'^0 
53 
22 
13 
IS 
51 



135 

<n 

33 
13 

12 



North 
ami 



S2 


53 


r>i 


39 


3 


8 




2 


2 


2 


1 


. > 


t\ 


11 


31 


22 


10 


12 


(> 


7 


Ix") 


•> 
*> 


12 


9 


82, 


'53 


15 


1(5 


22 


11 


I 


9 


7 


9 


1 


8 



% >t* : I'jpvl >M I .»n si/* tntt fxrt^nt t>lvuk bas^ oti r*7o c»_ri'-tK> H;;un'> and estimates by the 
vMjrct • K>i)nf <"r!!if»r t -r- r*^l . ^ a suivii*'^ ^ml ' .c, i '<'p,» r t ml nt »>! (onnierce, hod al and 
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Table 102 Black Elected Officials, by Sex and Type of Office. tAarch 1369 and fi^ay 1975 




Subjec t 




1969 


May 


1 ctyci 








Wonien 




1»125 


131 


3,503 


530 




(X) 


11.6 


(X) 


15.1 


U.S. Senators and Reprosontatives. . . . 


10 


1 


18 


4 




172 


16 


281 


35 




29 




135 


9 




914 


114 


3,069 


482 




(NA) 


7 


305 


31 




(NA) 


38 


1,438 


203 


La*A' enforcement. ............ 


(na) 


1 R 


oo r 




Education , 






y jy 


214 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 












100 


100 


100 


100 


U.S. Senators and Representatives. , , , 


1 






1 


State legislators and executives 


-15 


12 


8 


7 




3 




4 


2 




81 


87 


88 


91 




(NA) 


5 


9 


6 




(KA) 


29 


41' 


38 




(NA) 


12 


11 


6 




(NA) 


• 40 


27 


40 



- Represents zero. NA Xot available. X Not applicable. 

'includes all black elected officials not -included in the first three categories. 
Source: Joint Center for Political Studies. 
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ARMED FORCES 



155. 



Ab of June 1974, about 300.000 black men and women were bcrvuigin the ArnicJ Forceb of tliib country. 
The number of blackb in tlic Armcii Forceb hai> bliown virtually no change bincc 1970, whereas the total 
Armed Forces haj* JcchncJ bubstantially. Tlius, blacki* comprised a greater share of the Armed Forces in 1974 
tiian m 1970 14 percent compared to 10 percent. In tlie 1 970's the proportion of blackb increased in all four 
brandies of the Armed Forces. In 1974, the peicent black ranged from 8 percent for .the Na\> to 19 percent 
for the Army (table 103). 

Blacks represented 3 percent of all officers in tlie Armed Forces in 1974 but 16 percent of. the enlisted 
, persons. Among the four brandies of tlie Armed Forces, the Ingliest proportion of black officers (5 percent) 
was for the Army. 

Black Armed Forces personnel luid educational levels .snmlar to those of all Armed Forces, although a 
bliglitl> smaller proportion of blacks had completed high school or svere college graduates. For. example, in 
1974, about 75 percent of the bluck enlisted personnel had finished Ingli school, the comparable proportion 
among all service persons was 79 percent. Of the 9.000 black officers, 77 percent were college graduates, the 
corresponding figure was 81 percent for all officers (table 105). 
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Table 103. Officer-Enlisted Status of Armed Forces Personnel, 
by Type of Service: 1970 and 1974 



(Kumbers in thousniids) 



Military service nnd* status 


Totni 


Black 


Pi rocnt 
hlnrk 


1970 


107 1 


197(> 


1974 


llwO 


107 1 


All sox'vicos totjil 


2,8f^l 


2,151 


270 


298 




13.8 

\ 


Officer 










•J »> 


J. 8 


Enlisted 


^ 2,472 


1,848 


271 


280 


11. o 


15.7 


Armv 


1,230 


780 


1 JO 


1 18 


12.1 


19.0 


Officer 


100 


106 












1,069 


674 


144. 


1 13 


13.5 


21.3 




r>45 


542 


31 


11 


1.8 


7.5 


Officer 


78 




1 


1 


0.7 


1.3 




567 


175 


30 




5.4 


8.4 


Marine Corps 


232 


189 


2 \ 


31 


in. 2 


16.5 




23 


1^^ 






1.3 


2.4 


Enlisted 




170 




31 


11.2 


18.1 


Air Force 


755 


6 lo 


75 


. 78 


10.0 


12.1^ 


Officer *. 


128 


111 






1.7 


2.2 




627 


529 


73 


75 


11.7 


11.2 



Xqte: Fifiures for 1970 represent the total niirnV>er of offirir^ ?»T>fi rnlist«'d p< r^»nin<^'l as 
of December 1970; figures for 1974 are as of hino 1974. 

- Rounds to zero. 

Source: r.S. Department of Det\'n-:o. 
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Table 104. Age4)f Armed Forces Personne!. by Officer-Enlisterj Status: June 1974 



t\^o and race 



BL\CK 

Total, 17 years and over. ... thousands. 
Percent ♦ 



17 to 10 vcars^. 



2f> u* \:\ years. . . . 

25 to 34 years. . . , 

35 to M years. . . , 

43 to ^4 years . . . , 

fi'> vear.^ and over. 



Total, 17 vears and over. 
tVrcent - . . 



, thousands. 



tr» 19 years*.". 
?o f > 21 year's. . . 
'ir* ro 3 1 v«t ar<. . . 
to 44 years. . . 
to ♦>4 "N-ars. . . 



> \ e'u's and ove r. 



Total 



" ?\^.prescnts or rounds to y.vro. 

Mncl ide^ a nof^lipible number of 16 year olds. 

Source: r«S. Department of Defense. 



298 
100 

21 
43 
23 
12 
1 



1,708 
100 

17 
38 
28 
15 



Officer 



9 

100 

14 
49 
33 
5 



287 
100 

13 
51 
29 
7 



Enlisted 



289 
100 ^ 

22 
44 
22 
12 
1 



1,511 
100 

20 
43 
24 
12 
1 
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Table 105. Educational Attainment of Armed Forces Personnel, 
by Officer-Enlisted Status: June 1974 



Level of schooling and status 



TOTAL 

Total* thousands. 

Percent 



Not a'high school graduate.. 
High school graduate (only)- 

Some college. 

College degree 

\\'ith graduate degree 



* OFFICERS 

Total* thousands. 

Percent 



Not a high school graduate... 
High school graduate (only)^. 

Some college 

College degree 

With graduate degree 



ENLISTED 

Total* thousands. 

Percent 



Not a high school graduate... 
High school graduate (only)^. 

Some college > 

College degree 



Total 



2,151 
100 

17 
61 

8 
13 

3 



i02 
100 

5 
10 
81 
24 



1,848 
100 

19' 

70 

1 



Black 



298 
100 

23 
66 
7 
3 
. 1 



9 

100 

7 
13 
77 
17 



289 
100 

24 
68 
6 
1 



Percent 
black 



14 
100 

19 
15 
11 
3 
2 



3 

(X) 

2 
4 
3 
3 
2 



16 

19 
15 
12 
7 



Hounds to zero. 
X Not applicable. 



^Includes about 10,000 officers including 235 blacks) and 15,000 enlisted men (including 
2,993 blacksV whbse education was unknown. 

-Includes those persf \<i who received a General Educational Development certificate. 

Source: U.S. Department of Defense. 
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IX Crime: Victims 
and Offenders 
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FIGURE 11. Victimization Rates for Crimes Against Persons, by Type of Offense and 
Age of Victim: 1973 



150 — 



= 100 — 



o 
o 
o 
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CRIME: VICTII\?IS AND OFFENDERS 
Criminal Victimization 

During 1973, amicb ot" \tolcncc and common tlicft. including attcinptb, accounted W 2.3 million 
Mclimuatioiib agaiiibt black persons and 18.2 million \ ictimi/.ationb against white persons. 1;. >ears old and ^ 
over. Intormation on cnmmal \ictumzation in 1973 was gathered from sur\eNs of a National Crime Panel. 

The 1973 study mdieated that the victimization rate of 132 per KOOO blacks 12 yeaibold anVl over was not 
sigmfieantlv different from the 127 rate for whites.' This was a change Jrom %tudies conducted^ in the 1%0's 
which liad shown that l)lacks were more likely than whites to be victims of crime* (table 106). 

An analysis of the variables associated with the likelihood of being victimized reveals both similarities and 
ditkrenees between tlie black and white populations. Victuiiizatlon rates for both racial groups were genenilly 
higher among the male, and there was sonie_e.vidence that the rate for black males was liiglier than that for 
white males. However, no difference exists between the rates for black and white females, which were the 
lowest. ^ ^ 

Among both races, high^ictimization rates were associated with teenagers (12 to 19 years) and yOung 
adults (20 to 34 y'ear^»), with the rate for white teenagers being the most pronounced (table lO"*), 

Among the measured offenses, crimes of theft (personal larceny) were most frequcntl> reported in the 
survey* and accounted for about 64 percent of all the criminal actsjgainst black persons and 75 percent of 
tliobe against whites. Of the three specific personal crimes of-.violence, assault was the most co.mmon and rajje 
was the least frequently reported for both racial gcoui>sttable 106). 

\ »**^ 

Blacks were much more.Jikely tfian whites to have been the victims of violent crimes, the victimization rate 
was 47 per J..00O population for blacks compared with 32 for .whites. Regardless of the sex or age category, 
the rates tor crmies of violence wexe^generally more prevalent amo.ig blacks than among whites (table 107). 

Among blacks, victimization^rates for crimes of vjojenee tended to vary with the income level, for persons 
in tamilies with income under SIO.OOO (shown iTi table 108). the rate for enmes of violence declined as the 
ineonie levels rose. On the ojjier hand, the rate for blacks with family income of SI 5,000 and over was not 
statistically different than forthose in the S7,500 to S9,999 income category. 

Past studies have shown that black persons are more often attacked by blacks and white persons by 
wiutes.^ The 1973 data on viUimizations committed by a single offender tend to support these findings. 
About 87 percent of victiniuations involving black \ ictinisjtvenr committed by a black, about 74 percent of 
the victimizations against vvhites wcrej^yji^lulc-assarta^^ 109). 

Approximately, 5 out of 10 black victimizations (excluding personal larceny without contact) involving 
only a lone assailant were committed by a person known to the victim (not a stranger). The corresponding 
proportion was slightly lower for whites 4 out of 10. Also, for crimes of violence, black victims were more 
likely than the comparable group of whites to be attacked by a person known to the victim family members 
or acciuaintanees (tables 109 and 1 10). 

Previous surveys have indicated that crime is underrcported to law enforcement authorities."* According to 
the 1973 survey, about one-half of the victimizations were not reported to the police^ by either black or white 
victims. 



' Tlic victiiiu/dtion rate U}X cunies against persun> is a nieasure ot otcurrencc aniiing pupuiatitui ^f^^i^^ ""^k and is 
computed on the basis of the number of victmii/tjtioiis pen 1 .000 p4)pulation age 1 2 and over. 

^Criminal Victimization in the United States, Nationul Opinum RcsCiirJi Center, p. M> and Xnnic^ Viultn^.c." a ^tatf 
rcpori to the NatKmal Commission of Causes and Prevention of Violence. ♦ 

^Ibid. 

'^Criminal Victimization in the United States, National Opinion Research Center, pp. 4 i-50. ^ 
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Criminal Victimization-Continued 

Generally, Mie morc serious tlie crime, tlie more likch it is^to be reported. Tlutb, rape, robber\, and 
assault crimes of violence were more often reported to thc"authoritie5» b\ both blacks and whites than 
personal larceny with contact (table III). 

Victimization survevs were conducted in 2JS lar^c cities, of the cOuntr\ m 1972 and 1973 and \n,tmii/ation 
rates for crimes against black persons tor these cities are shown in table 1 12. 
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Table 106. Number and Rate of Personal Victimizations, by Type of Crime. 1973 



Tot \l. 



Itiu 



132 



Cri-.»^-> 'i \ i»>lt'nct? 

I\:ip«» ^nd 4tti'T^pt»'d r'P":» 

i^ri-'c-^ th»-St 



■ i. t 



•J i:> 

I, I > J 

Us 
I.. or. 



1 

11 

*;5 



17 

2 

14 
31 

sr» 

7 
7.H 



rri^*'-^ il ♦ i»»ifnct'. 

K if>»' m^t Aft* ''T>»'»*'! rnr.» 

rri^'-- .» trt..»r 



IS/JII 



13,1ss I 



inn 

1 

20 



1 ! t ! j-^ r 



rh* .-J:r^t-y 



127 

32 
1 

2»? 
•J."» 

3 
m2 



168 
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Table 107. Victimization Rates for Crimes Against Persons, by Sex and Age of Victims 

by Type of Crime: 1973 / 



1 J 



/ 





/ 


«>I 


' . 1 
I- , t 


T' -/ " 

— ^ — , — ^ — - 




! 












71 




T"7 



I' I Tsi 

1'* 



1G9 
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Table 108. Victimization Rates for Crimes Against Persons, by Family Income of Victims by 

Type of Crime: 1973 

(Rate per 1,000 population 12 years and over) 



Family income and race 
of vi :txm 

- 


All 
crines 
against 




Crimes of 


violence 




Crimes 

of 
theft 


Total 


Rape and 
attempted 
rape 


Robbery 
and 
at tempt ed 
robbery 


Assaul t 


BLACK 




*> 




0 








133 


63 


3 


16 


44 


70 


^3,000 to :7, 199 


130 




'2 


14 


33 


81 


"7,500 to !'9,999 


115 


29 


M 


11 


17 


86 




1-12 


37 




16 


21 


104 




151 


32 


*2 


.12 


18 


119 


WHITE 
















127 


« 6 


2 


10 


34 


80 


"3,«i00 to "7, 199 


115 


3< 


1 


7 


29 


78 


"7,500 to "9,999 


12! 


33 


1 


6 


26 


91 


^l(),OOn to "11,999 


128 


30 


1 


5 


24 


98 




M5 


27 


1 


1 


22 


118 



N'ofc: Ineonc- refers to annual mcone at the ticie of the survey mterview- 
- F'ounds to 7.0V0. 

*Fstinnte b.^sed on 10 nr fe-A'er sample cases is statistically unreliable, 
i^ourre: r.S. Pepartnent of Justice, l^v Fnforcenent Assistance Adninistration. 
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Table 109. Perceived Race of Offender and the Relationship of Offender to Victim 

by Type of Crime: 1973 



Sub loet 

BL\CK VICTIMS 

Perceived Uace of Ot lender by Vie tin 

All offenders thousands. 

Percent'- 



Black. 
;vhite. 



Stranj;er. 

Not St range I 



Black, 
v.liite. 



Stranger. . . . , 
Not stranger 



All 

crimes 
against 
persons* 



Crimes of violence 



Total 



Relation of offender to Victim 

All offenders thousands. 

Percent 



AMITK VICTIMS 

Perceived Kace of Offender by Victim 

All offenders thousands. 

Percent' - , 



Iii-lation ol Ot fe nder to Viclm 

Al I offenders thousands. 

Percent 



Uape 



>> 1 w> i 






lOU j 


100 , 


100 


i 

Vt7 ' 
cv / , 


88 ' 




.s 


8 

i 


11 








100 


100 


100 




1 / 


7 1 


19 




2i'y 




2,910 


9(5 


100 


100 


100 


21 


20 


31 


71 


75 


<>2 


0<JO 


2,91« 




100 


loo 


100 


5D 


.>7 


71 


'M 




29 



Hobbery 



Assault 



I 



83 
100 

93 



83 
100 

7 1 

2»> 



358 
100 



II 

52 



Personal 
larceny 

^vith 
contact 



359 
100 



87 
10 



359 

100 i 

39 I 

61 i 



2 , 1<)3 ! 
100 ; 

7*J ! 



358 , 
100 J 

70 i 
21 ! 



2, K53 

100 ; 

i 

51 i 



Note: Includes only crimes committed by a s^mcle oi fender. 

- Represents <:ero. i 

* Excludes crimes of personal larceny ^vithout contact. 

-Includes other racial groups and '"don't know," not shown separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of -Justice, Laj^ Enforcenent Assistance Administration. 



31 
lOO 

71 
13 



51 
100 



81 
16 



1 M 

100 



13 
11 



1 M 
100 



91 

9 



i i 
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Table 110. Crimes of Violence Against Persons by Relationship of Offender to Victim. 1973 



Victim's relationship to offendei' 



Race of victim 



Black 



Total, crimes of violence thousands. 

Percent 



White 



Family membei-s 

Spouse or exspouse 

Parent, own child, j^lblmg. 

Other relative. 

Acquaintances 

Close friend* 

Casua 1 acqua i ntance 

Strani;er 



.168 
100 

n 

2 
A 
42 
27 
15 
17 



>,916 
100 

8 
5 
2 

2 
34 
18 
17 
57 



Note: Includes only crimes of violence— rape, robbery, and assaul t— committed by a 
single offender, 

^Uso includes non- family members (lodger) living in same household. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 



Table 1 1 1 Personal Victimizations, by Whether Reported to the Police by Victim : 19 73 



Subject 



Total victimizations* thousands. 

Percent 



Victimizations reported to police 

Victinizations not reported to police 

UnknO'An whether reported victimizations to 

police 

Percent of victimizations reported to police 
J^bv type of crine: 

Crimes of voilence 

Rape and attempted rape 

Robbery and attempted robbery 

Assault [ 

Personal larceny with contact 



Race of victim 



Black 



921 
100 

54 



47 
52 
50 
15 
29 



Vhi te 



*ExcIude-J crines of personal larceny without contact. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Admlni.s trati on. 



5,024 
100 

44 

55 



45 
41 
52 
43 
34 
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Table 112. Personal Victimization Rates for Black Residents of Selected Cities, 
by Type of Crime: 1972 and 1973 

(Rate per 1,000 population age 12 and over) 



Year 

of 
survey 



a 
a 
b 
b 
a 
b 
a 
a 
a 
a 
b 
a 
b 
b 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
b 
a 
b 



Selected cities 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

!{ous ton 

Los Angeles 

Miami 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

New Orleans 

New York 

Oakland 

Philadelphia. . . . 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

San Diego 

San Francisco . . . 

St. Louis 

Washington, D.C. 



All 
crimes 
against 
persons 



115 
120 
171 
128 
163 
170 
146 

96 
182 
173 
178 
166 

88 
203 
206 
105 
116 

81 
129 
179 
139 
219 
173 
174 

87 

73 



Crimes of violence 



Total 



38 
58 
70 
57 
72 
65 
66 
34 
65 
78 
58 
79 
39 
74 
66 
52 
40 
42 
44 
88 
61 
67 
47 
64 
36 
26 



Rape 


Robbery 




15 


2 


30 


'2 


32 


2 


22 


4 


39 


1 


1 7 


2 


34 


3 


11 


2 


14 


2 


10 


3 


25 


5 


29 


^2 


16 


3 


25 


^1 


19 


2 


37 


3 


16 


1 


30 


2 


15 


2 


44 


3 


20 


2 


16 


^1 


10 


^4 


23 


2 


18 


1 


16 



Assault 



21 
20 
36 
34 
29 
4G 
30 
20 
49 
36 
31 
45 
22 
46 
44 
13 
21 
11 
27 
42 
39 
49 
30 
36 
16 
9 



Crimes of theft 



Personal 
larceny 

with 
contact 

13 
15 
26 

7 
18 

8 
12 

1 

8 
11 

8 

6 

7 
11 
^7 
18 
11 
11 

7 
18 
11 

8 
^2 
16 

8 
10 



Personal 
larceny 
without^ 
contact 

64 
47 
75 
64 
72 
96 
67 
58 

110 
83 

112 
81 
12 

118 

133 

..a4 

65 
27 
77 
73 
67 
143 
124 
94 
44 
37 



Note: Statistics on criminal victimization for the 26 cities were gac'.ered as part of the 
National Crime Panel by the Bureau of the Census for the Department of Justi.ce, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. The vlctimi^ation rate for crimes against persons, is a measure of 
occurence among population groups at risk and is ^.oraputed on the basis of thu number of victimi- 
zations per 1,000 population, age 12 and over. See "Definitions and Explanations" section for 
further details. 

a Survey covers year 1972. b Survey covers year 1973. 

^Estimate based on about 10 or fewer sample cases is statistically unreliable. 
Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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CRIME 

Inmates of Local Jails 

Nearly 142,000 persons were confined in local jails in this country as of miJvear 1972 Black inmates 
numbered 50,000 and comprised 42 percent of the jail population. A jail is a locally administeaHl institution 
that has authority to retain adults for 48 hours or longer. The jail population includes those sentenced and 
those awaiting arraignment, transfer to other authorities, trial, or final sentencing (table 1 1 3). 

Black inmates were generally young (under 30), poorly educated, and unmarned (single, divorced, 
separated, or widowed). Also, sizable proportions were low-paid wage earners or unemployed prior to their 
arrest The same pattern prevailed among white inmates even though some differences between blacks and 
whites were evident For example. 69 percent of the black inmates were not high school i;raduates, the figure 
Was 62 percent for the white inmates (table 114). 

Black and white inmates diffcrcd in relation to the type of offense with which they were charged. Crimes of 
violence were more prevalent among blacks, regardless of their confinement status-37 percx^nt of black 
inmates compared with 1 7 percent of whites. Among crimes of violence, the proportion of blacks charged was 
larger than that of whites for onl> these crimes murder or kklnapping and robbery. There was no difference 
between blacks and whites in the proportion charged with rape or assault. 

Blacks were less likely than whites to have been charged with crimes of forgery or fraud and dnigs, as well 
as minor crimes such as drunkeness and traffic offenses (table 1 15). 

Information on average length of sentence, expressed in terms of median number of months sentenced is 
presented in table I 16 for t|ie sentenced inmates not on appeal and separately for tliose on appeal Among 
those not on appeal, the average sentences were generally longer for blacks than for whites for all of the 
cnmes of violence. The most marked spread between the racial groups was for murder or kidnapping-^median 
number ot months sentenced was 66.1 for blacks am) 5.8 for whites. Among the less serious crimes, the 
average sentences for blacks were more severe only for petty larceny, auto theft, and dnig related crimes. 

Regardless of the crime, the average sentences for both black and white inmates who werv on appeal were 
generally much longer than those for inmates not on appeal. The more severe sentence probably accounts to 
a great extent, for their appeal status (table 1 16). 
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Table 113. Inmates of Local Jails, by Confinement Status: 1972 



Race 



Total 
inmates 



Conl menuMit status 



Sorvinjr 
sentence 



Auai Imu. 
trial 



Other^ 



Total thousands . . 

Black thousands. . 

White thousands. . 

PERCKNT DISTraBl'TIOK 

Totral ' 

Black ^. 

White 

PEUCENT BY CONKINKMENT StATUS 

Total ^ 

Black 

fthi te 



M2 
39 
80 



100 
12 
56 



100 
100 
100 



60 
23 
35 



100 
58 



12 
39 
hi 



51 
20 



100 
17 
51 



3(5 
II 
33 



31 
12 
18 



100 
3<) 

58 



22 
20 
23 



N^)to . The Mil or inmate population is the numbci ul peri>on.s eonfinc'<l m a local jai 1 , i.e., a 
locall\ administered institution that has the authority to retain adults lv>r 18 ho\ii j> i*r lon^it-r. 

Statistics on inmates ol l<>cal jails are Irom a surve> conducted in the .sumiuvr ol 1972 b\ the 
Bureau of the Census ior the Department ol Justice, Uaa En 1 i)i cemen t As'^istantt \dmin istVat ion . 

*The continement status of these inmates is one ol the lollowm^ categories. (1) not .\(*t 
ari^aij^ned before a jud^e , (2) bein^; held lor othei authoiities, (3) a^aitink imnjediat* transler tt)*^ 
tinotlier institution, (O convicted but under appeal, or (5) con\ icted and awaitmu sentence. 

"'includes innates* ol "other" races not shown separately. 

Source; I'.S. Department oi Justice, La\\ Eniorcentnt Assistance Administration. 
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Table 11 4, Selected Social and Economic Characteristics of Jail Inmates. 1972 



Sub )ect 


Black 


Whi to 


AGE 










80 




100 


100 




10 


9 




15 


13 




26 


?A 




19 


15 




31 


•10 


EDUCATIONAL ATfAlNMENT 








59 


80 




100 


100 




69 


62 




19 


25 




51 


37 




31 


38 




7 


13 


\i '\K I TA L STATUS 








59 


80 




100 


100 




58 


'13 




23 


25 




19 


32 


PREAllKEST ANWrVL INCOME 








57 


78 




1 00 


100 




17 


*13 




12 


11 


"3,000 ;to 199 


33 


32 




7 


I'l 


^PRKAliREST EMPI£)YMENT Sr\trS 








17 


62 




100 


100 




57 


58 




•13 


4H 




13 


10 




13 


12 



Source: I .S. D^^partDont of Justice, Law Enlorcemrnt Assistance Administration. 
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Table 1x5, Jail Inmates by Type of Crime and Confinement Status: 1972 



Typo of crime 



Total 
Inmates* 



Black White 



Confinement status 



Serving 
sentences 



Black 



White 



Awaiting 
trial 



Black 



White 



Total crimes thousands, 

Percent 

Crimes of violence , 

Murder or kidnapping 

Rape 

Robbery 

Assault 

Aggravated 

Simple and unspecified 

Crimes of theft 

Larceny T. 

Grand • 

Petty and unspecified 

Burglary 

Auto theft 

Other serious crimes 

Forgery or fraud 

Drugs ^v. TTTT. . . .... 

Sale v.- .7^.^^.^ 

Possession or use 

Other offenses 

Minor crimes 

Nonsupport 

Drunkenness or vagrancy 

Traffic offenses 



59 
100 

37 
10 
2 
19 

6 
3 
2 

27 
11 
4 
7 
13 
3 

25 
3 
9 
3 
6 

13 

10 
1 

6 
4 



80 
100 

17 
4 
2 
6 
5 
2 
3 

24 
7 
3 
5 

13 
3 

36 
6 

12 
3 
8 

19 

23 
X 

13 
9 



23 
100 

21 
5 
1 

10 

6 
2 

4 

28 
15 

5 
10 
11 

3 

32 
5 
9 
2 

' 7 
18 

19 
2 

10 
7 



35 
100 

10 

"2 

2 
6 
o 



20 
9 
2 

7 
10 
2 

32 
4 

10 
3 
7 

19 

38 
2 

21 
14 



2\ 
100 

49 
14 
4 
24 
7 
5 



27 
8 
4 
5 

16 
3 

19 

2 

9 
I 

5 
8 



26 
100 

24 
8 
3 
8 
5 
3 
2 

26 
6 
4 
3 

17 
3 

39 
8 

17 
5 

10 

14 

11 
1 

G 



- Rounds to zero. 

* Includes inmates of "other" confinement status. 
^Includes unspecified (h'ug charges , not shown separately. 

Source; U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Atiminis tration. 
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Table 116 Length of Sentence for Persons Sentenced, by Appeal Status, for Selected Types of 

Crime: 1972 





Nurini" r 








numbr r 






«>1 months 




-« 




s«*ni( ncrtl 


_ . . . 




1 WhU. 






lUack 


, 

White 

— — 




_ 










Murder or kiUiuppinj; , , . . , 






515 


(>(i. 1 






I LH ) 




1'17 


l(»-7 


5.*) 




2,310 




831 




n .5 






3,370 




10 8 












11.1 


Simple • 




I 


i:>3 




■> f y 




I , 1 1 O 




7:,:> 


1(1 0 


1 n *> 
1 o . J 


Pot IV 


1 , 1512 


1 


(i30 


2.H 


2.8 


Auto the It 






(>2r> 


T) . (» 


1.7 






— 


38S 


^».3 


:>.(» 


Possossioo i>r vise » 


VM 




;»:>!/ 


11 2 


5. 1 


ON .\Pi>fc.AI. 














3Vi 








•135). 7 




IL>3 






Jl»8 ^» 


:)5)8 . 9 




()(>() 




:m:> i 


L>3() 1 


i(;i;.8 




LH)7 




510 

, i 


37 I 


j 8(5 . 8 



Sotirci-: I .8. iX'partmoat ol lus-tm-, Law, KiU'»M«*nn>nt As*-isOni / Adtninisl r.it i«»n. 
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CRIME 

Population Sentenced Under Capital Punishment 

I iglit\-onc black persons n\ck' oii Jcatli row in tins *.ountr\ as of l)cccnibor3l. 1^)73. In relation to iheii 
proportion in the Init^J States population, blacks wcu ovcruprcsciitcJ amoiii: the Jcath row populatiuiK 
accounting Ibr e\actl\ on*. -hall ol the total of 1 ()2 persons inuler sentence of death*^ (table 117). 

Hie proportum i>f vonJcnnud prisoners who were black » ^rieJ subslantialK b\ region (i3 percent in the 
South and 3*) pereent in the North and West. 

Most of the prisoners, whether bkuk or while, were iiiak. relati\eK \ ounti, eduealionall) Jclleient. and 
were convicted i»f murder. Ncarlv all. ') out of 10. of the black prisoners were urdci 45 \eais old. compared 
with tViur-fifths of the white prisoners. 



Of the 81 blacks on death row. 71 had been coiuidcd for murder an^|, 
rape. all were in prisons in the South (table 117). 



for rape. Of those seiiteneed fur 



In l^>73.as in the precedinii 5 jears. there were no executions in the Lnited Stales, ihe last executions were 
in rJ(»7. In the 3S->ear period prior to 1 ^)(iS. there were 2.0(t(i black persons executed uiuler civil juiisdiction 
in the Tinted Slates and the> comprised 54 percent of the 3.85^) persons put to death over tlie pcrivni/ 



An i*i J.muju:\ K i'>7». a ioial *4 'O'* iMv»ii> (iiuhiJui^ h'7 bLukv aiul Idl^vshnes) v\eic on dciili tuv\, liuWe'\cc<thc 
iiutalM v'l ^tiiNt«Uv.i\ uikIci Nv.iUv.iKv. Jv.vhiiv.d iluiiii^ l 'C3> I v\ it luiiivlicJ atul lliiitv 'Uiiic priviiiciN (iiuhuhnvi i bUelTsl were 
diN|'o-«cJ <*i tn titeaiiN Uiaii v \v.v.iiUuh. i c v.oiitiiiiUatiuu. iCNeiikfiwiii^. icvcinjI I'i liul^iiicni.iclcasc iu>iii^vusuij\ .c>s.ape\ 
ctv.. IKiv.c>er. an aJUuiutia! 41 pv.i'vuuv tiUeUiJinii J!(»bljv.kN) v\cie KiUciieei! Jiiniiii tlu lJ!-iiiotith pcuuiLStx Utv lXp.iUnicni 
JuMue lepori Capital Pnni>linKMit 1973. National IVisoncrs Statistics Bulletin for Inrthci dciaiK. ^ 
' Dopariincni ol JunIkc. Capital PuiushnK'iit 1973. Naiioiwl Prisoners Statistics lUilIetin. ^ 
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Table 117. Selected Characteristics of Prisoners Under Death Sentence. December 31, 1973 



Sub ject 



Murder 
Rape. 



I\YPB OF OFFENSE AND \KEA 
Initod Sx>itos 
Total, \tii?niie^^ ! 



South 
Total, olMnsos . . 



V-ardei-. 
Rape . . . 



Murder. 
Rape. . . 



Total, olfensey*^ 



Nor t)^ and »Vest \ 



■V 



Total 

P«*rcont . 





M«'dxan a see. 



\ 

BDrC\T[ONAL \TTAl\mE.NT 



Total, report 111;^:. 
Pfrcont 



El* 



n<*jt(ary*. 
:h school : 



H years or less. 
1 .to o years . . . 
I V'^ars or m« ro. 



Int.il an<ior 
dt;ath sentence* 



1(52 
1 m 
13 



73 
59 
13 



89 
87 



162 
1(M» 

23 
!2 
21 
11 

30.0 



12« 
100 



n 

27 



BJack 



SI 

n 



9 



35 
35 



.SI 
100 

35 
{o 

19 
7 

2H . 



too 

3S 
32 
"30 



79 
73 
I 



2«> 
22 
J 



53 
51 



79 
100 

9 
If) 
24 
22 
3 I.O 



Ipo 

13 
33 



Note Data on prisoners are irom a survey ton due ted annually by the Bureau ol th,e Census lor 
thp Department of Justice, Lau EnU -r cement Assistance AdmUiistration, as part ol the National 
Prisoner Statistics (NPS) pro^ram.^ .See '"D^ Ij nit ions and Expla»ation«" section of this report, and 
the report Capital Puni^shment 1973* National Prisoners Statistics Rullet inf^x^pa^-tmnt of Justices 
Law Enlorctment Assistance Administration, for further details. o 

- Represents /ov<>. ^ ^ 

^ I ncl^ udes prisoners of "«)ther'" r^^ces not shown separately. 

' Includes .a small number of olh<»r\of fen<i*"S, not shown separately. 



Sourci* 



, r.S, Department of .Justic\?, 



Lau i:nforc*'ment Assistance Admin^i^strat ion 
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REFERENCES PORTABLES 



Table 

I. For 1900, 1940, 1950, I960, and 1970 Dctcnnial CenMi5>Cb. For 1%5, and 1971-^)74 unpublished 

Census Bureau estimates of resident population. 
2- For I960 and 19''0 Decennial CensUM:s. Fur 19''4 CcnMi!> Bureau estimates of reMdciU iKipuIation. For 

natural increase based on vita statistics from the National Center for Health Statistics. 

3. For 1970 Decennial Census. For 1965 and 1974 Current Population Survevv 

4. Cv.rrent Population Survey. 

5. For I960 Decennial Census. F >r 1970 Decennial Census (complete count and l-iU-IOO sample). For 

1974 Current Population Survtv. 

6. For 1960 and 1970 - Decennial Censuses. Fur 1974 Current Population Survev. 

'7. For I960 and 1970 Decennial ( ensu5.es. For total population, 19*^4 Census Bureau estimates ol resident 
population. For black population, !974 unpublished Census Bureau estimates. 

8. Unpublished Census Bureau estimates of resident population. 

9, For 1959 1-in- 1,000 sample of the 1960 census. For all other \ cars Current Population Survcw 

10. Current Population Surveys. 

1 1 . Same as table 1 0. 
12- Same as table 10. 

13. Same as table 10. 

14. Unpublished data from Suppl^n.^nt to Current Population Survcv conducted bv the Bureau oi the ( ensus 

under the sponsorship of Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

15. . Current Population Surveys. 

16. Same as table 15. 

^ 17. Same as table 15. \ 

18. Same as table 15. ' 

19. For 1959 l-in-1,000 ^ampleoflhe 1960cfnsus. For 1969. 1970, and 1973 (urrcnt Population .Sunovs. 

20. Current Population Surveys. 

21. Same as table 20. 

22. Same as table 20. 

23. For 1959 1 in-1 .000 sample of the 1960 census. For all other >ears Current Population Survcw 

24. Same as table 23. 

25. Current Population Surveys. 

26. Same as table 25. / 

27. Same as table 25. 

28. Same as table 25. ..^ 

29. Same as table 25. ^ 

50 to 51. Current Population Surveys / ^ 

52. "Minority Group Ilmployment m tlic federal Guvernnicnt" (November 1970, and Uirthcoiiimu Ma\ 1974 

report) prepared^by Civil Service Commission. 

53. "Minority Group Employment in the Federal Guvcrnnieiit'' (August 1974 fi>rtliconimt' re|n)ctj prepared 

I5y Civil Service Com mission. 
54 to 57. Current Population Surveys. ' 

58. "Minority-Owned Bui^inesses" (1969, MB-1 and 1971 MB72- 1 ) prepared by the Bureau of the Census. 

59. For black -owned firms "^fiiiority-Owned BuMiiesses** (1969. MIM, and 1972. MB72-1 ) prepured by tlie 

Bureau of the Census. For total tlmis derived from IRS Statistics of Income series. 

60. "Minority-Owned Businesses" (1969, MB>1 and 1972. MB72-I ) prepared by the Burc^u^-ol the ( casus. 

61. Same as table 60. > 

62. Same as table 60. 

63. Current Population Surveys. 
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64. Same as table 63. 

65. Same as table 63. *• 

66. Same as table 63. 

67. For I960 Decennial Censu>. For I%5. 1970. and 1974 Current Population Sur\e\N. 

68. For !960 I-in-I.OOO .jmpleof the I960Lensu>, l or 1966. 1970. and 1974 Current Population Sur\e>b. 
69 Unpublished data from Supplement to Current Population Survcv conducted In (he Bureau vi the Census 

under the sponsorship of the Office of Education. 

70. Same ab table 69. 

71. Same as table 69. 

72. Current Population Surveys. .-.^^ ^ 

73-. Same as table 72. 

74. Same as table 72. 

75. Same as table 72. 

76. iame as table 72. 

77. Same as table 72. 

''H. For hldck. 1960-1968 derived from vital stati>tiws fruni the National Center lor Health Statistic jnd 
Census Bureau estimates, fur 1969 and 1970 .Monthly V^tjl Stjtistics Report . Suuiiiiarv Report. Finj) 
Natality Statistics. Vol. 22. Nos, 7 and 12. For all races, black and other races, and whites. 
1960*1968 Vital Statistics of the United States . Volume I Natality 1968JW 1969 jnd 1970 Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report. Summary Report. Final Natality Statistics. Vol. 22. Nos. 7 and 12. - 

For 19''1-19''3 for all races. .Monthly Vital Statistics R *rr Summary Report. I inal .Vatality Statistics. 
19''3. VoL 23, No. 1 1. for black and other races, hljck. and white, unpublished Census Bureau estimates. 
For 1974 unpublished Census Bureau estimates. 
- "9. For 1970 -Decennial Census. For 1965 and 1 974 Current Population Sur\ey s. 
80. Current Population Surveys. 

For 1959-61 National Center for Health Statistics. Vital Statistics of the United States. Volume 
11 Mortality 1968. Part A. For 1970 Monthly Vital Statistics Report . Volume 22. No. 8. For 
1973- iMonth!y Vital Statistics Report. Volume 23. no. 1 1. 
82. For 19''0 Unpublished Census Bureau estimates based on vital statistics from N.itwnal Center for Health 
Statistics. For 19^3 derived from .Monthly Vital Statiatio Report . Summary Report . Final Mortality 
Statistics. Vol. 23. No. 1 1 . ' • 
83- For 1970 Monthly Vital Statistics Report . Summary Report . I inal Mortahty .Statistics. Vol. 22. No. 8. 
For 19:'3 Monthly Vital Statistics Report . Summary Report . Final Mortality Statistics. Vol. 23. No. 1 1. 

84. For 1940-1965 Vital Statistics of the United States. \'oL II Mortality I9o0 and I9(i8. Parts A and B. 
For 1970-1972 Monthly Vital Statistics Report. VoL 21. No, 13, Annual Summary for the United 
States. 1972. For 1973 Nfonthly Vital Statistics Report . Summary Report . Final Mortality St.itistus, 
Vol. 23. No. 1 1 . ~ 

85. Unpublished data from the 1973 Health Interview Survey. National Center for Health Statistics. 

86. Same as table 85. / 

87. Current Housing Report. "General HouMUg Charaa<fnstics for the United States and Regions, 1973" 
Series IM 50-73. Part A. prepared by Bureau of tlur Census based on 1^73 Annual Housing Survey by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development/ 

88. Same as table 87. 

89. Same as table 87. 

90. Same as table 87. 

9 1 . Jame as table 87. 

92. Unpublished data from the Survey of Purchases and Ovvntrship taken in conjunction with the 1973 
Annual Housing Survey. 

93. Same as table 92. 

A 
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94. Current Population Survey. 

95. Same as table 94. 

96. Same as table 94. 

97. Same as table 94. 

98. Same as table 94. 

99. For 1964 based on statistic* t>om Potomac ln5>titute ct. al. Fur 1971. 1973. aiul i ' National Roster 

of Black Elected Officials" prepared by Joint Center for Political Studies. 

100. For 49''0, percent black Decennial Census. For all other tlgure^ "NatK>;.a; Roster of Bla^k C!e^.ted 

Officials, May 1975," prepared by Joint Center for Political Studies. 

101. Based on statistiw5> from the 1970 Decennial Ccnsub and unpublished data frum the Jouit Center fur 

Political Studies. 

102. For 1969 **Blauk Women in Electoral PolitiuV' (August 1973) prepared bv Ifarnugton J. Brv^e and /Man 

E^Varrick, Joint Center for Political Studies. For 1975 "National Roster of Bla^k tle^ted Offiuals" 
prepared by Joint Center for Political Studies. 

103. For 1^70 *The Negro in the Armed Forces. A Statistu.al Fa^.t Book," (September 197h prepared b> 

the Office of the Assistant Seuretar> of Defense. (Equal Opportunit> », Department of Defense. For 
1974-unpiiblished data from the Department of Defense. 

104. Unpublished data from the Department of Defense. 

105. Same as table 104. 

106. Unpublished data from National Criminal Viwtimization Suncv ^onduwtcd b> the Bureau of the Census 

under tlie sponsorship of Law Enforcement Assi5>tanee Administration, Department of Justiee. 

107. Same as table 106. v 

1 08. . Sam e as table 1 06. ^ ; 

109. Same as table 106. V* 
110 Same as table 10^. 

111. Same as table lOjS. 

112. *tCriminal Victimization Sune>i> in the Nation's P e Largest Cities.*' and "Crime in Itiglit Anieriean 

Gties" prepared by the Law Enforecmcnt As^istanwc Administration, (LLAA) and unpuhhslicd data 
from the Criminal Victimi zation Sune>^ of TliirtecaXiti^^-vondu^ti.dJbaUlic ^Bureau of the Census 
under the sponsorship of LEAA. 

113. **Survey of Inmates of LoCal Jails. Advanec Report" prepared h> Liw Lnforecmcnt Assistanee 

Administration. 

1 14. **Suney of Inmates of Lo^^al Jails. Advanee Report** prepared by the Law Lnforecnient A>sistanee 

Administratioi. and unpublished data from thu Sun«.y of Inmates of Lowal Jads wonduetvd by the Bureau 
of tiie Census under the sponsorship of LEAA. 

115. Same as table 113. 

116. Unpubfished data from the Survey of Lo»-al Jails wonduwted h> the Buriau of the Census for iiie Law 

Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
1 I*^..^'*Capital Punishment P73. National Prisoners Statistics Bulletin" prepared by Law Lnfureenicnt 
Assistance Adminstration^ and unpublished data from the Annual National Prisoners Survey conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census under the sponsorship of LEAA. 
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DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 



DEFINITIONS \ND FXPL AN ATIONS 

Most ot the NtJtiNlivN 111 this report jrc trom the 
Bureau of the (eiiMiN, hut Mune .ire Irom other ii*nern- 
ment .iiul pnvjte atieiieiev Sped lie Nour^es are iduMi in 
the Ntction •'RelcreiKes for KiMeN " 

\ nwjoritv oflhc I*)''l-hr5 ±\U \u*m the (eiiMU 
Bureau arc tmm the C urrent Population SunevsK PSi. 
the I^^'^3 statistics oil houMnt: charaeteristus are Iroiii 
the J*'''^ \nmia! Ihuisnii: Sur%e>. Hie h'"*0 data ar^ 
troiii the h>"0 ( eiisus oi Population and Mousuii: and 
C urrent Population Sur\e>s It should K" notv.d (hat th^ 
data t>htained troni the! P5^and the data obtained Ironi 
the census are not entireh eoniparable. du*. t»' ditivr^nt 
enumeration pnvedurcs and population vt»\eracv.. 

Ilie djta s.oiles.ted Ironi th*. MarJi tiuoudi 
Mar^h I*'''5 ( arrent Population Sur\v;>s shown m this 
report are. m some nistanv.eN. not v.ntir«.l\ v.»>iuparahlc lu 
earlier \ears K\aus^ o\ revisions iii tlu Current pMpul.i- 
tion Sur\c>. Slartlnir ui Januarv I '-70 v.cnvis- 

hased popuIath'U controls. iiKtrupuhtati re>ukii»L delV 
mlion. and other iiatenaLs wcr*. nitrodiKcd nto lU 
simple and eNtinialion pn^cdures. TIk uuior itv.ni 
.ilYectinL' comparaMliti .M the overall national ^\el is 
the introduction o( popalation vtMitroN hascd tui the 
I*>''U census. Figures Tor previous \ears. except where 
noted, are lied in uilli 1^)60 census-Kssed population 
controls, Basicallv . these chances should have no sub- 
stantial impact on sumniarv nKMMires. sUch a- uKdiaiiv 
and means, and on propcntioiial nieasures such as 
percent distributions. However, the ciian$:eN inav have 
more impact on the population levels in different 
subia-ouping> or wiiinn some particular ^.ategorv 
Specific instance > in the tabk ol this report are 
footnoted av.cordingl> , \ detailed description of the 
cUaiiges appears in the Bure;«u of labor Statist ks. rerort. 
Pmplovnieiit am! I anunes . Vol Is. No. S. { cbruar> 

\nother chaiiue in the Current Population Sur.ev 
betunning as of bev.einber l*>7L which alU\ts ocv.upa- 
tional data only. »s the iiiehision of a supplemental 
(luestiim. "What v\ere voor most iiiiportaiit itctivities or 
duties'", whah provided additional information for 
clas>il\inj; persons b\ occui>ation. Adilitionallv . chaniies 
in the Occupational elasstfieation for the l^ni) ( eMsus o| 
Piipulatitni were introduced in the C unrtMit Population 
Sur\ev in January l*)7l. ! or a lurthcr explanation «>t 
the^e changes sec Bureau of the Census Icthnkal Paper 
No. Kk "P>7o Occupation and liulustrv C lassuii^atiun 



Svsteiiis in lernis ot flieir h><»0 CKcupation and 
liidustr> Pleiiients" jnd Bureau ol Labor Statistics. 
i niploMiicn t and I .iriuiies. \t»luiiie 1 7, No. N .uid 
Wiluine IS. No. s. 

Data on nuonie ^.luers monev income oiiK, pm^r to 
dciiuction for taxes, received from such sourees as w»ii:es 
or '^danes. net income fnnn selt-eniplov ment. S<^cial 
Sevuritv. dividends, mtercsts. publk assistance and 
wellare. uiieiiiplos nunt compenvitu>n. t:overniiient p^n- 
Mon^. Veterans paviiunts. etv. iCertain nione\ receipts 
siuh js <.apital i:auis jre ni»t uKludeil). fherelore. 
nione% nuome d<.K:s not reflect the lact that iiianv 
laiiiiho receive part of their uKonie in the lorni ol 
ni»nnione> transfers sikIi as lotid stamps, health bene- 
llts. and subsijili/ed housint!, that main larin lanidies 
receive noni.ionev nutune in the lorm o| rent-free 
housiUi: and i;oods proUuvcd and vonsuiikd on the larni. 
*>r that nonnion»wV Iikohks are also revei\cd b\ sonic 
nonfarn» resident^ \\\ndi tift^n takv iIk lorm of the use 
of business traiisport.ition and lavihtus. lull or partial 
pavmentsbv business l\ir retirement pr<iia^anis. niedkal 
and ^ duwat.onal vxp^Ji>cs. etv. Puvs^ vLtiKUts should be 
v.onsKkred when ^.omparint^ iiKiUne kvvK. lor a nmre 
dctaikd explanation, n^.^, C itrr<.nt Population Repi >rts. 
Series P-f)0. Nov ^J"/ and ^^s. " 

Food stamps Data derived Irom fiiiures published In 
the U.S IX'partnienI ol Asirkulture nulkate approxi- 
niatelv 4,300.000 households pur».hasini: lood stamps in 
Julv 1074. I slimates derived Ironi the \uL»ust C PS data 
show approxiiiiatciv 3.519.00(1 households piirchasuii; 
food stamps in JuPv IM74. Hie dillerence between these 
numbers is the result i>f sampling and noiisaniplmj! 
errors inherent wilh data obiamed using sample sur\e\s. 
vcukeptual iliffcren*.es between the f-ood Stamp Pro- 
gram's ilefiiiition )f a h<uisehoUI ami the Bureau ol the 
C ensus' derunlion of a household and possible criors m 
admmislralive recc^rdkeepinj! s\ stems. 

Povcrtv index. F amilies and unrelated individuals are 
vlassified as beinji above or Ix-hnv the hiw-incoine level, 
usini; the povcrtv index adopted b\ a I ederal Inter- 
aeeiicj C ommittee in I06«). I his index centers around 
Hie Department ol AiiriculturcN i t<uioniv lood Plan 
and rellcLts the dillcriiip consumption retpurenieiits ol 
laniihe. based on their si/e and composition, sex and 
aire ol the lamilv head, ami larm-mmlarm resuience 
I he low-'nc<»me uitoffs lor Jarm lainihes have been set 
at n5 p -reent ol the nonlarin levels. I hese cutoffs are 
updated everv v<.ar to lellect the chanjres m the 
Consumer IVkc hul;x. Ihe poverty threshold lor a 
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nonturm lamilv ul lour was s5.03'S in h>74. S4.540 m 
1^)73, and s2/'73 in h^5^>. llic Idw-ukouk tpovcrlv) 
ilaUt cxlIikIc iniiuU'sot iiis(iUihi>ns. niciiihLrsol Aniicil 
F-ofLC^ liMiig 111 KirraLkx aiul iinrclalod iiuliNuluals 
iiiulcr 14 \ \.\iTs ol age, l*ora more vIcLiiicil cxplanalioii, 
sec CurrciiJ Populalum Reports. StrKs V-uQ, \o. 

l)a(a (or sUiiularit nKlropolUan >(aU.N(ual ar^as 
tSMSA*N|, cxtcpl \\\kt\. iii^kil. arL Jcluud as ol I^^'O. 
The sLiiulard Census dLlinilKm is u>vil (i>r (ht (our 
rei!ii*n> iit (he cutui(r>« hi tha( iicdnttiiui. (he Si>u(h 
inLluiles (lie l)is(rK( o( Columbia aiuI i\K S(a(^s o( 
Delaware. \Iar\IaiKl, \ ireuiia, V^^( ViriliiUa, \or(li 
Carolina. Siuidi Carohna. Cieoriiia, Miiriila, K*.n(u*.k\. 
Tennessee. Mabama. Mismn^i npi, Arkans.i>. Liuiisiana, 
Oklali :a. and Texas, \ nap oudinini^ (he (our retiions 
Is >ho\vn on page 00. 

IIk popuki(u>n (Inures i»n ^en(ral */i(ies (or l'>f»Oand 
h^TU appK (o (he ar a i»J (he pla*.e a( (he (iiiK i»l (lie 
rtspccdve census. IIcikc. Uic nidiLa(i:d *.haiige. h>(»0 (o 
I^>70. in populadon renec(s (he elYec( of an> annexa- 
(lon oT delachnksUs. The l^>73 (i'^ure does no( uKlude 
annexiUmns lor de(aviinien(s \\h\d^ are m(rci|ucn() 
whicii ha\e been made siikc I^J70. (here(orL. (tie I*>73 
populadon (iiiure in (able 4 (or ^eiUral cKiesd^vs no( 
reliec( an\ lU'owth which ma\ have i>ccurrcd as a rcsuh 
t>f anncxa(u>n« 

Areas tuUside *.cn(raKi(ics art \arii»usl\ rv(^rTed ii>as 
nK'(n»poh(aii rnitisand sid^arbuu artas ut (».tsfLp"r(, 

S(a(is(Ks on Kdcral Lniplo\mLn( covvr onK I ydtial 
^.iMlian cniphnccs i»n a (ull-dnK s(a(usas of (h^. iii^^n 
da(c. The (lassifKadon \l( *Cfcneral SwIkJuIc and 
Siinilan salarv s*.hedulLs art based on OL(ober pa> 
ra(cs which siar( a( x5.t)17 a \ear for a iS-\ employee 
and HKreay.' lor ea^h ur.idc (o *s3^>.0U0lor (»S-|s t( Ih^ 
ou(erini: !c\eL Pa\ ra(es bv iirailc for Pos(al Scrxuc. 
Reiiular \onsupen isor> , KvUtdar Uada and RLCuka 
SMpervuorv arc no( N(andard iia(i4H»-v\KL, \ or-xampk, 
(he \V(i-l salar\ varus In jiLograpluc a^^.a^, bv^au- in 
each wajie ar<.a. (he ra(LN ar^ dc(^rniHKd b> l!u 
pre\ ailing ra(e in the pri\a(o sec (or. 

Black -owned businesses. Hic (hrec (\|>vs«k!:al h-rnis 
ai i»i«:ani/a(ion) o! enddcs ^ovcr^d (his rLporr ar^ 
!. Sol>; propric(<Msinp umuLorpoiaKd vumucnn 

owncil In one person. Mso n**.i d in (his 

ca(ei!or\ are sch-cniplov cd nuliMduals, 
2« Pa r(ner^li I p uninLorpoia(Ld busi^^^s i>v. b\ 

(wo or more persons, eatii oi ^vno;,, a linaHLial 

hi(ercs( in (he busuicss. 
3. (orporadon busi»iess tiM( is let!an> uic^^rporat^il 

under S(a(e laws. 



\ firm was vonsidcred (o be bkickmvned if (he bole 
owner or more (han half ul (he pardierb were black, A 
ciirporadon was dassilleil as black -owncil if more .(han 
50 per^eiU of (he s(OLk was owned b\ blanks. 

Pos(seLondar> slIuioI enroll mcn(. rigurcs on pos(- 
sccoiular>' school enroll men ( include persons 'vho 
indka(Cil (Iia( (hc> were enrolled in regular Lollege or 
were "(aking an> business, vocational or (CLhiULal 
coui>cs." "\'o*-adonal school .s(udcM(s" refers, to (he 
sum of (hosv s(udcn(s who in^lKa(^d (hat (hc\ were 
a(rcndmg one uf (Ik following (vpcs of b*.hools a 
business or ^oinnKr^ial swIuhiI, a (^vhnKal, voLa(ionaK 
or (radc school, a lliglu 5>*-bi)ol, a Lorrc^>pondeiKC 
School, a hospi(al swIukiI, or a bLau(v iir barber slIiooI. 

Tlie dednidon^ of (he housing !(ems from (he 1*)73 
Aniraal Housing Sune\ are generalK (he same as (hose 
used III xliK Lcnsu.s, The in(brina(iim on new 

wuns(ruL(ion was basvJ tlu Lnuinci.uion of a s*}inplc 
of uni(N sek'*-(cd from building pcrnu(s *vsucd be(Wecn 
April 1^)70 and ()c(ober 1^)73. 

S(a(istKs i>n ownership from (he Sunev of Purehases 
auv' Owiicrship rcfc^ (o durables wliiLh were owneil. or 
being bough(. b\ a member of (he familv. 

Criniinnl vic(inn/a(ion, \ \ic(iini/adon is a specillc 
cnmnial act as i( af(cc(s a single vicdin. In criminal acts 
againN( |iersi)ns, (he number of vicdnn/adoiis is de(er- 
miiiLd bv (ht nuniKr »>f vKdiiis i»f siuh aL(s bcLausc 
more (han i>ne person nu\ iv v ic(imi/ed during cer(ain 
v-nnvvs. Hie re lore. ih\. number of viL(imi/a(ions is 
somevvha( higher (han (he numlKr of crimes, 

l)a(aarL sliown lor (Ik Uilli>wnig (v p^s i»f crimes. 

1. Rape Larnal knovvledgL (hrough (Ik usl ol lorn. 

or (he (hrea( of force. . 
1. Ri bWry (hcf( direL(l\ Irom a person b\ for^e or 

(lire a ( of fortc, vvi(h or vvi(hou( a v\eapon. 

3. Ass*iul( \ pli>sKal ada^k In one perv^n upon 
.inodiern uk hiding bo(h aggravated anil simple 
assauU. \ 

4. Personal larcen> widi con(ac( (hef( of a purse\ 
wailc(, or ^ash in stcaldi dire^dN from (he per^on 
i»( (he vKdin, bu( wi(hou( for^e or (hrv'a( of force. 

>. Pcisonal larLcn\ vvi(hi>u( Lon(ac( UkH ol prop- 
cr(\ or Lasli from an\ place odier dian (he ne (ini's 

home or i(s immediate vicinKv. i 

lu all (he (abies per(ainirig (o VKdmi/.Hion, (ht 
^niiKs iikKuIl a((cmp(s, (here fore s(adh(K-vJ'or ' 
assauh. robber\, and person.il larceny afK, ac(uaU\ f(>r 
lapL and adcnipiLd jap^. , assau!( am! a((LmiH^'d a^Naiilt. 
c(c. \^ 
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Rape, assault* and rohbcr\ arc iiKliKlcd uiulcr tiic 
major category ^'Criiiies of \'ioIence " aiul personal 
larcein witli contact and personal larceny without 
contact comprise the categurj *'Crinies ot theft." 



^ Population sentenced under capital punislnncnt. In- 
cluded in this category are condemned persons in States 
granting principal jurisdiction to the count> of convic- 
tion if ^uch persons had. at any time, entered a State 
correctional facilit) . l:\cluded are prisoners under sen- 
tence of death who remained within local correctional 
svbtenis pending exhaustion of the appeals process or 
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who. foi other reasons, had not been tonimitteil to 
prison at tlie time of the sun e) . 

lndi\ulual figures are geiieralK rotuided to the nearest 
thousimd without being adjusted to group totals, which 
are independently rounded; i^ercentages are based on 
the unrounded numbers. In general, percentages which 
round to less than 0^^5jixe treated as zero. 

IXfmitions and explanations for most subjects m the 
report are found m the 1^)70 Census ol Population and 
Mousing and Current Population Survey Reports, and m 
the specifit sources hsted under **Re!erences for 
Tables.-' 



SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF THE DATA , 



Source of data. Most of the estimates in this report are 
based on data from the ( iirrcnt Population Sune\ ol 
the Bureau of the Ccnsui>. Other data wure provided by 
\arious governmental agencies in^hnhng the Bureau ol 
Labor Statistics. Department of Libor, the Department 
of Health. Lducation, and Welfare, Department ol 
Housing and Urban l)e\clopment. Department ol Jus- 
tice, and the Ci\d Service Commission. A eomplcte list 
of sources for the tables i> ^hown in tlie^seetion ' Reler- 
ences Ii>r Tables." 

Current Population Sur\cv (CPS). Data loIIc Irom 
the Current Population Surve> (CPS) irom August 1972 
to the present are baswd on a s^imple spread over 4(>1 
areas ,,oniprising *^23 counties and independent eities 
with cO\enige in each of the 50 ,States and the Distriet 
of Culunibia. Appruxunateh 47.000 oceupicd house- 
holds arc eligible for iiiteniew each month. Ol this 
number, 2.000 occupied iinits, on the average, are 
visited, but interviews an: not obtained because the 
occupants are not »ound at home after repeated calls or 
arc unavailable for some other reason. In addition to the 
47.000. there are also about 8.000 sample units tn an 
average month which are visited but arc found to be 
vacant or otherwise not to Ix* interviewed. 

Data collected from through Jnlv 1972 irom 

tlie CPS were based on a sample spread over 440 areas 
.oniprising 863 counties and iiulependcnl uties vviih 
coverage in each of tiie 50 States and the District of 
Columbia: from 1967 through July 1971 approximatel> 
*^0.000 households were chgibL for mtervicw each 
month and from August 1971 through JuK 1972, (lie 
corresponding numl>cr was 47,000. Data cuHcetcd from 
Marth 1 963 through 1966 were based i)n a simple 
spread over ."^57 areas eomprising 701 eountus and 
independent eitics with eoverage in eaeli of the 50 
States and the Distrki of ruhmibia, apprtjxunalelv 



35.000 Occupied households were chgible ior interview 
eaeh month. In Ma> 1956 the xunple was expanded to 
330 areas coinprbing 638 counties and independent 
cities with eoverage la tlie then 48 States and the 
District of Columbia and was again expanded to 333 
areas in Januarv 1960, after Hawaii and Alaska achieved 
statehood, approximatelv 35,000 oeeupied liouseholds 
were eligible ibr interview eaeh month. Data coiieeted 
before Mav 1956 were ba>ed on a s^imple of 21,000 
households in 230 areas. 

The estimating proecdure used in the Current Popula- 
tion Sunev invoho the inilation of the weighted 
sample results to independent estuuatcs of the crvihan 
noninstitutiona! population of the United States by age, 
race, and sex. Tliese independent estimates are basci^ on 
statisties irom the previous* decennial ee-nsus of popula- 
tion, statistics of births, deaths, ijninigration and emigra- 
tion, and statist s on the strengtiTOj the Armed Forces. 

Decennial Census of Population. Deeenmal census data 
in this report are based on eomplete counts or on the 
samples assoeiated with the eensus as indicated in the 
list of sources. All data in this report Irom the 1950 or 
eariier decennial censuses arc based on complete counts. 
Descriptions of the 5. 15. and' 20 percent sami)les from 
the 1970 census are found in the appropriate census 
publieations. Tlie I960 1-in-l.OOO sample is a stratified 
systematie sample ol .001 of the households enumer- 
ated m the I960 census. 

Annual Housing Survey. The Annual Housing Surv,ey 
(AllS) data was eolleeted in August-Deeember I973'by 
the Bureau of the Census, acting as eolleetion agents l^r 
the Department of Mousing and Urban Development. 
Tile sample for this survev was spread over the same 461 
PSC's use'd for CPS. Approximately 53.800 vmiple 
housing unils (botli oeeupied and vaeant) were eligible 
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tor interview. Of this number^ I »500 inter\ie\vs were not 
obtained because, for occupied housing units» tiie 
occupants were not found at home after repeated calls 
or were unuvailahic lor some other reason, or, tor \acanl 
iiousing units, no in formed rvsnondent could be found 
after ivpcated visits. In addition to the 53.800. there 
were also 5>500 siunple units wiiich were visited but 
found not to pnnluce mt'ormation relevant to the i^)73 
housing invcntOiy. Tlv: AIIS estimation procedure was 
simihir to the one used for CPS, except that inuepend- 
ent estimates of housing units were employed for AIIS. 

Siinev of Purchases and Ownership, Tlic Suney ot" 
Purchases and Ownership (SOPO) data was collected as 
a supplement to AIIS in approxinutclv one-tlnrd of the 
WIS sample households. Appro\iniatcl> 15.590 occu- 
pied housing units mtcrvicwcd in AIIS wci^ chgibk to 
be interviewed for SOPO. Of tln> number. 340 inter- 
views were not obtained because the Occupants refused 
to answer the SOPO viu^stions or for some other rea5on, 
Tlie SOPO estimation procedure eiup loved tlie weight 
resulting from the AIIS estimation procedure, adjusted 
bv a factor of three to account for tlie fact that onI> 
one-third of the AIIS ^mplc hou^cilolds were cligibL to 
be interv iewed for SOPO. 

Vital Statistics Data,' !)ata on mortahtv rates are 
published by the Office of Health StatKUcs AnaI>sisof 
the National Center of Health Statistics. Dcpaili ent of 
Health. [ duration, and \V«.lfarc. Data on number ot 
c d^atlis Ouimerator>» of death rates) are gathered trom 

the offices ot' vital statistics of Slate guverninents. with 
the assistance of the Public Health Service. Decennial 
census t'igurcs b> age. se\. and race, with adjustments, 
are used for the denominators of death ratcv For in fan i 
mortalit> rates, one div ides the number of infant deatlis 
by the total number of births, for maternal mortalitv 
rates, one divides the total number ot' deaths to women 
ni childbirth by total birtlis. 

Fert'litv statistics are of two tvpes fertility rales 
based lointlv on vital statistics and census data ( I \- 
aniple t<nal lertilitv ) and rates based on census and or 
survey data alone. Giildren-ever-born statistics are of 
the second type as arc birth expectations statistics and 
cmnulatcd proportion by age ot vvomen having first 
birth. 

CriuK Data. Data on crime vverc collected tr<im several 
sunevs, two on crime and victinn/ation and two on 
inmates of local jails and prisons under the sponst:>rslnp 
of the Law I-nforcement Assistance Administration, 
Depart me nt of Just ice. 



JcUiK mcilnulolo^'y , The Methods iind Nfatenals 
of IX»mo»grapliy. V aiync- 2 ( hjprcr 14 (\l< yijtjK> ,uh1 
(liiptcf 1<> ami i " f\,italiis ) .» iJiJcau *4 itic ( ciivti^ 
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Hie National Crime Survey is based on data obtained 
from a strati tied multi-stage cluster s;iinple from 37o 
strata, and is conducted on a quarterly basis to produce 
quarterly estimates and rates of erimc victimisations, 
Ai^proMinately 75.000 housing units and other living 
ifiiartcrs are designated for the sample. Of these, about 
12.500 units are found to be vacant, demolished, 
converted to nonresidential use, or ineligible for some 
other reason. An additional 2.500 h ouseh olid s' are not 
interviewed because no one was at home after repeated 
visits by the interviewer, the residents refuse to be 
interviewed, are temporarily absent, or are unavailable 
for some other reason, 

TIic basic trainc from which the sample for the 
Natioiial Crime Survey Cities Stunpie is selected from a list 
of iiousing muts cnuinerateJ in the 1970 Census of 
Populatiun and Housing. Tlie sample is selected vvitinn 
suata de lined by the Census charaet eristics of. the 
iiousmg unit. Three ditYerent cities surveys were con- 
ducted, one in 13 cities, one in the tlve largest cities, ^ ^ 
aiul a tliird in 8 cities. On the average. 10.000 occupied 
households were eligible lor interview in each city. 
Withm caeii selected housing unit, all occupants age 12 
and over were eligible foi sample. Of the 10.900 units, 
about 500 occupied units were visited but interviews 
were not obtained because the occupants were not 
touikl at home alter repeated calls or were unavailable 
tor some other reason. In addition, there were also 
about loOO sample units which were visited but were 
tound to be lempurarily occupied by nonresidents, 
vacant or otherwise »iot to be interviewed. 

The Survey of Inmates of Local Jails consisted of a 
sample of inmates selected irom local jails; local jails are 
those controlled by governments below the State level. 
About 4,000 local jails were contacted and from a 
universe of about 141.000 inmates in these jails 4.000 
were tiesignated for interview. Hie suney design was a 
systematic stratiHed multi-stage siimple. 

llie National PrisonerN Survey was restricted to State 
correctional facilities retaining adults and youthful 
oft end crs. Appro xmuitely 750 State fnmilities and an 
estimated prisoner population of about 1X0,000 inmates 
were id en titled, and a p pro \i match 10.000 prisoners 
were desijmated tor interview from a s;nnple of about 
200 correctional tacihties. 

Reliability of the Estimates. Since the estimates arc 
based on a sample, they may difter somewhat from the 
figures that would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the siime schedules', 
instructions, and enumerat<irs As in any survey work, 
the results are subject to errors of response and of 
reporting, as well as beinu subject to vimpling varia- 
bility. 

Hie standard error is primarily a measure of sampling 
variability, that in« ot the variations that occur by 



chance because a sample rather than the whole ot^he 
population is smveyed \s calculated for this report, the 
standard error also partially measures the effect of 
certain response and enumeration errors, but it does not 
measure, as such, any systematic biases in the data. The 
ehaneesare about 68 out of 100 thai an estimate from 
the sample would di(icT from a complete census figure 
by less than tlie standard error. The chancer are about 
^0 out of 1 00 that this difference would be lesb than 1 .0 
times the standard error, and tlic changes are about 95 
out of 100 that the difference would be le^^ tlian twice 
the standard error. 



All statements of comparison iippearing in the text 
are significant, at a 1.6 standard error level or better, and 
most^varc sigiuficant at a level of more than 2.0 standard 
errors. Tins means that for most differences cited in tiie 
text. She estimated difference is greater than twice the 
standard error of the diftcrencc. Statements of eompan- 
son qualified m §ome way (e.g., by the use of the phrase 
"some evidence'*) have a level of significance between 
L6and 2.0 standard errors. 



TIic rcliabilit> of an cs.tiinated |)crcentage, computed 
b> ubing sample data for both numerator and denomi- 
nator depends. upon both tlic mzc of tlie percentage and 
the size of the total upon which tiie percentage is based. 
Estimated percentages are relatively more reliable than 
the corresponding /estimates of the numerators of the 
percentages, particularly if the percentages are 50 
percent or more. 



The figures presented in all tlie'standard error tables 
an? approximations to the standard errors of various 
estimates shown in this report. In order to derive 
standard errors that would be applicable to a wide 
variety of items (for a given subject matter) and could 
be prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approxi- 
mations were required. As a result, the tables of 
standard errors provided are an indication of tlic ord^r 
of magnitude of tlie standard errors for a given subject 
matter rather than the precise standard error for an> 
specific item. 



Note when using small estimates: Percent distributions 
from sample surveys are shown in this report only when 
the base of the percentage is 'greater than 75,000. 
Because of the large standard errors involved, there is 
little chance tliat percentages would reveal useful 
information when computed on a smaller base. Esti- 
mated totals are shown, however, even tliougil tiie 
relative standard errors of these totals arc larger than 



thobc for the corresponding percentage. These smaller 
estimates are provided primanl) to permit such combi- 
nations of the categories as serve each user's needs. 



Comparabilit) with other data. Data obtained from the 
Current Population Surveys and other govemmentai 
sources are not entirel> comparable. Tins is due in large 
part to/lifferences in interviewer training and experi- 
ence and in the differing survey pro*.esses. Tins is an 
additional component of error not rcnected in the 
standard error tables. Tlierefore. caution should be used 
in comparing results between these different sources. 



Data based on the CPS sample. Tables of standard 
errors for estimates and percentages for characteristics 
pertaining to the total or white population (tables A and 
C) and to Black and Other Races (tables B and D) are 
presented below, fable L- represents factors wjiich are to 
be applied to the figures in tables A, B, C, and D to 
pro(^nce standard errors for the various subject matter 
areas. For example, to produce approximate standard 
errors for total or white estimates for low income 
persons based on data collected in the CPS after January 
1^6^^, nuiltipl> the appropriate figures in tables A or C 
b> the factor L7. Tlie factors for families and house- 
holds should be used for itein^ which can t>pically 
jppear onl> once in a given houbciiold. e.g.. **Nurnber of 
houfcholJ heads'' or "Number of female household 
heads." 



Data based on I960 Census^Kin-1 000 sample. Standard 
errors for data based on the I960 Census l-in-IOOO 
sample arc estimated by applying tiie appropriate factor 
given in table E to the standard errors shown in tables 
A, B,C,and D. 



Data based on dimples' from die 1970 Dcainnial 
Cen^^us. Sampling errors of all data except for fertility 
jrutes from the 5, 15, and 20-pereent Stimplcs of the 
decenniai ccnsu^p shown m this report are small cnougli 
to be disregarded. The standard errors may be found in 
the appropriate census volumes, rC(I)C General Social 
and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary, 
and HC(I)B Detailed Housing Chan-jcteristies, United 
States Summary. For sampling erroh of 1970-based 
fertility rates, apply the factor .04 to table F. 

Data Based on Vital Statistics. Since sample statistics 
arc not involved in the numerator or denominator ol 
any vital rate (mortality or fertility), the standard errors 
for such rates are zero. 
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Table A. Standard Errors of Estimated Number^^ Total or White Population 
Current Population Survey and 1960 Ceruus Data 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Size of estimate 
( thousands) 


Standard error 
( thousands) 


Size of estimate 
( thousands) 


Standard error 
(thousands) 




7 
10 
14 
23 
32 
45 


2,500 


71 
100 
138 
204 
251 


50 












500 


50,000* 


1,000 





Note: For a particular characteristic, see table E for the appropriate factor to apply 
to the above standard errors. 



*For estimates larger than 30,000 multiply the estimate by .005 to get the standard 
error. 



Table B. Standard Errors of Esiimated Numbers, Black and Other Races 

Current Population Survey and 1960 Census Data 



(08 chances out of 100) 



Siz(? of estimate 
( thousands) 


Standard error 
( thous-ands) 


Size of estimate 
(thousands) 


Standard error 
( thousands) 


25 


8 
12 
17 
26 
37 




51 
76 
96 


50 




100 


5,000 










^ote: For a. particular characteristic see 
standard terrors. 


table h for the factor to apply tu the above 

i 



*For estimates larger than 10,000 multiply the estimate by .010 to get the standard 
error. , 
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Table C, Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages. Total or White Population 

/ Current Population Survey and 1960 Census Data 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated 
pcrcentajje 




Base of percentages (thousands) 



1,000 


2,500 


1 1 

5,000 


10,000 


25,000 


50,000 


100,000 


0.6 


0.^1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


1.0 


0.6 


0.4 


^0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


1. 1 


0.9 


0.6 


O.'l 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


2.0 


1.2 


0.9 


0.6 


O.'l 


0.3 


0.2 


2.3 


1.^1 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 

















Note: For a particular characteristic see table E for the appropriate factor to apply 
to the above standard errors. 



Table D. Standard Errors of Estimated Per^centages, Black and Other Races 

Current Population Survey anci 1960 Census Data 
(68 chances out of 100) 



Estimated 



Base of percentages (thousands) 



percenjtage 


50 


100 


250 


50'0 


1,000 


2,500 


5 


000 


10,000 


25,000 


2 or 98. .... . 


3.3 


2.3 


1.5 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 




0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


5 or 95 


5.1 


3.6 


2.3 


1.6 


1.2 


0.7 




0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


10 or 90 


7.1 


5.0 


3.2 


2.2 


1.6 


1.0 




0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


25 or 75 : 


10.2 


7.2 


4.6 


3.2 


2.3 


1.4 




1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


50 

J 


11.8 


8.4 


5.3 


3.7 


2.6 


1.7 




1.2 


0.8 


0.5 



Note For a particular characteristic see table E for the appropriate factor to apply 
to the above standard errors. 
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Table E. Factors to be Applied to Tables A. B. C.and D to Estimate Standard Errors o*f the Current 
Population Survey and of the 1960 Census 1-in-lOOO Data 



?opuUtloa <4tstrtbuUon: 

T<.>tAl v»r «hite.. .M.. 
Black an'J other..... 

Total or white 

DUck 4ind otn<r 



ItlCOCVOS* 

Total '>r white.. , 



Tot il or white. 
BlavK an4 •>ther. 



\<^tin,:' 

A>tal or white. . . 
ni*c-K Jind other.. 
Roidenc"**.. K . . 



t-.nooi enrol l"ieftt 
Tot^* -^r *hlte. . . > . X . . > . < 
i?l ick .»n>J '^ther , . , . . 



Url^-ylt itt •'■ispl-»\-»ont . 

M^^ntMv "... 

AnnuJil iv<«rx,^c'. . ». . . 
WuirterJ\ Jivi(.'ri,^< *, . . 



f t 

collected Ian. I<»t^7 collected 

tr> present ♦ May l*>''t>-iV?c. lOb^ 



Cl^ data collecttvl 
prior to V4V l»«'»' 



Persons* i Kanlllcs | Persons* , laatlte^ Persons* | lamiUe* 



I>jplov«>»'nt <other thin »»:riouHur*"), 
">r not in lJitw>r 
lorct i -1 'n»M» 
T^»tai ->r •MH"" 

IVoth 

VUle "nlv, feial* onlv . , , . . .. , 
Uijvk and ^*her. 



o.n 

0,0 



1.4 
1.'- 



«>.7 



0,7 



I.O 



0.7 



O.O 
0.0 



1.7 
1.^ 



1.^ 



l..> 
1 I 



I.O 



1. 1 




1 ^ 


11. K 


1.1 


- \ 




\ 


1.1 


V 


l.( 


v 


1,7 


\ 


1 


v 


l.«» 


\ 


1.2 


V 


;.o 


\ 


1.2 


v 


i.'» 


\ 


1.2 


v 




V 




\ 


ft.'* 


\ 


1.1 


v 



X<irofK>li!an 

non?i"trropoiuari r»Mi nwus 

Cl'^ data Jan. I')--? l-in-HHW data 
lo prvMnt 



Person** rianllle* , Person** 



1.2 


O.O 


1. 1 




0.0 


1,0 


1. > 
1 \ 


l.-l 
I." 


X *• 


1.2 


1.3 1 




1.0 


1.0 




1.2 ' 


J 1 




l.'» 




»».« 


\ 


l.«» 


\ 


\ 


1 » 


\ 




1.7 


\ 


\ 


k. 1 


\ 


\ 


1. 1 


\ 


\ 


l> 1 


\ 


V 


1,1 


\ 


V 


l.'J 


\ 



\ 





V 


1.0 


V 


I.J 


1 ^ ' 


1.1 


\ 


\ 


1 


0.7 






v 


1.1 




1 0 




\ 


\ 


0.7 


\ 


O. K 




l.<*» 




l.f 


\ 


\ 


\ 



T'.tal or tinit*-' 

0/»th ...... 

>U »c»i uid '.fher, 



^iplrtvic-nt (Of KT ttjii 
j»:rical?'jr< >. Jinnyjil 
ji*.«'rTn;- > 

ji..»r ^ev ^ . 

V[\l.« ./Ol.. fo-li.- - 

"il V «. ml '•♦^« r. , , . . , 



^^^n»r iv ..... 
W'Jjrtt'rlv iv*'rU'» 



Vari»»I H'jit'ii. W'l t.>i.. '. >l'< 
< } *»-ri^ti<--». 

r'-»i.l '>r *Mit''. 

f o.j>. 1 .M *«.-'^<.r> 

»i r.-jv^*-,,!! I' *f>«'r-<.... » 

Ul K aal »Tf « r 

■>• fn' I ol'j "♦.'•'^•r-^. . , . 
All ixT'^'*!'! 'ft<«^»>* r-t 

^..'...i •'>r.»H'""»' 



0.7 


\ 




V 


1 1 




1.0 


V 


V 


\ 




\ 


n.M 


V 








V 


\ 


\ 




\ 


o 7 


V 


!».«* 






V 


\ ' 


\ 


II, <> 


\ 


<>.7 


\ 


o.»* 




' 






\ 




\ 




V 


•'.7 




»»,7 


V 


v 


\ 


». t 


\ 




\ 


0.7 




ri.t. 


V 




\ 
























\ 


M 


V 


1. t 




1. { 


V 


v ^ 


\ 




\ 




\ 


l.*> 




0. K 


V 




% 


I 


\ 










II. «x 


\ 


x 


\ 






\ 


1 > 


1 

\ 




\ 


1 1 


V 


v 



I '< 
1.*' 



■'to »'>'«in »r« « »«>r-» » >r ii '-'•'-< *n 1 1 ■.>.». ^ 
jT* n» l.i. 

Hppiv tkf fi«if»r> JO " »^ ro« t » • it)i. \ "f 'Hl-'l' 

.r >fc«*d*»», -Jilt'pJl. •»« » Jirl'rr'.p. .a -t 



!.»> \ 

1.7 \ 

I.- \ 

1.'* \ 



1.1 \ , 

.\7 

■•"i ' i 

1 m i «* 7, - ytM>rK 



I . t , 
*. I 
» ' * 1 



1, ' 
J ' 

1 t ' 



1 f., -< 
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Lstiinjtcs of DilapubtcJ liousini^ Units with ail Plumb' 
iiig rKilitics (DWAPf). St^inJarJ errors arc not tin. 
best measures of \ariabiht> for DWAPf units because 
tile s>iitlietic cstuiiates use J are subject to an estimation 
bias. When a Siiiiiple estimator is biaseJ, a ineaningt'ui 
measure of its avcurac> shouKi reflect botli variability 
and bias. Sudi measures are available and are publLslied 
\i] Volume IIC(6). Plumbing facilities and Lstimates of 
Dilapidated Mousing. 

Illustration of tlie use of tables of staiidard errors. 

Table 85 of this report sliows that in 1974 there were 
7,40U000 black persons in the South of \oiing age. 
Table B shows the standard error on an estimate of this 
size to be appro\imatel>" 90.500. Ilie factor in table L 
for voting-residence is 1.7. thus the standard error is 
approximately 1 64.000 (9(>,500 .\ 1 .7). Hie chanees are 
68 out of 100 that the estimate would have be-en a 
figure differing from a complete census figure b> less 
than 164.000. Tlie chances are 95 out of 100 that the 
estimate would iuive been a figuie differing from a 
complete census figure by less Ihun 328,000 (twice the 
st;iiuiard error). 

Table 85 also shows that ol the 7,401,000 black 
persons m the South of voting age* 4.107,000 or 55.5 
percent registered to vote. Table D shows the standard 
error of 55.5 percent on a base o*' 7,401,000 to be 
approMinatcly i.O percentage points. Table L sliovvs the 
factor for voting-residence is 1.7. Applying this lactor to 
the standard jerror obtained from table D ot titis 
estimate provides an approximation of the standard 
error of approximately 1.7 percentage points. Conse- 
/ quently, chances are 68 out of 100 that the estimated 
55.5 percent would be within 1.7 percentage points of a 
coniplc'te census figure, and chances are 95 out ol 100 
that the estimate would be withni 3.4 percentage points / 
of a complete cen ms figure, i.e., this V5 percent// 
confidence interval would be from 52.1 to 58.9 percent/ 

Differeaces: For a difference between two sample 
estimates, the standard error is approximately equal to 
the square root of the sum of the sqK*ares of the 
standard errors of each estimate considered separately. 
Til is formula will represent {he actual standard error 
quite accurately for the difference between twu esti- 
mates of the same characteristic in two different areas, 
*or for the difference between separate and un correlated 
charactcnstiLS^ in the Siiine area, if, however, there is a 
high positive correlation between the two chariicter- 
istics, the fortiuila will overestimate the true standard 
error. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error of 
a difference. Table 85 of this report shows that in 1974 
there were 37,074,000 white persons of voting age of 
which 61 percci^t reported that thc> registered to vote. 

fhus. the app%rrent difference between the percent uf 
lack and white registered voters is 5.5 percent. Jlic 
standard error of 55.5 pereeni is 1.7 percentage points 
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as ^!lowu above. Tabic C shows the standard error on aii 
estimate of 61 jiereciit to be approximately 0.4 percent- 
age points. Table L ^hows the favteir fe)r \oting residenee 
to be 1.7. Ai/plviag ihis faetof to the standard error 
obtained froiii table C provides an ai*proxmiation to the 
standard crro; o\' 0.7 percentage points. Tlie standard 
error of t he es t i ma t e»d <1 i tY e rc n e c of. 5. 5 percent is 1.8 
pCiccnt = y^Tf)^~H\j]^ . lliis means the chances Src 
68 but of 100 that the estimated differcMice based on 
the sample would dilTer from the change derived usip^ 
eoinpkte eensus figures b\ less than 1.8 perecntage 
points. Tlic68 percent vonfidc:icc mterval around the 
5.5 percent difference is iVom X7 to 7.3 percent, i.e., 
5.5" t 1.8\', A coiielusion that the average estimate of 
the difference derived from* all possible s^iinples lies 
within a range computed in tins way w oil Id be eorrcct 
for roughly 68 percent of all possible s*implcs. The 95 
perecnt confidence interval is 1.^ to 9.1 or 5.5 i 3.6, 
thus we can Conclude with 95 percent confidence that 
the percent of white rcgisf»;red voters in the South is 
ictually greater than the percent of black registered 
voters in 1974.- 



Medians. The sanipHrIg variability of an estimated medi- 
an depends upon jife form as well as on the size of the 
distribution fropi which the median is determined. An 
approKiinate jiiethod for measuring the reliability of a 
median is tp 'determine an interval about the estimated 
median, such that there is a stated degree of confidence 
that the median based on a complete census lies within 
the ii)terval. Tlie following procedure may be used to 
estinlate confidence limits of a median based on .Simple 
daif^i. (1) From tables C and D and the factor table H. 
^letermine the standard error of a 50 percent character- 
^ iittic usiiTg the appropriate base. (2) add to 'and subtract 
froin 50; percent the standard error deteriii.':»."d in stf.p 



(l);and 
read, oft 



two poiAts established in ^tj^p (2). A two Siandard'error 



confider 



(3) using the distribution of the characteristic, 
the confidence interval corresponding to the 



ce inter/il may be determined by finding the 



values corresponding to 50 percent plus and minus twice 



the stanjlard error determined in sjep ( 1 ). 

i 



/ 



Illustration of the com])iitJtiun of a standard error of a 
mcdLiiK Tabic 1 1 shows that the median ineoi^ie of 
black families was $7,808 in 1974. Tlie si/.c or base, of 
i\iC distribution from which this median was determined 
is 5.498,000 families. 

1. Table D shows that the standard error of 50 
percent on a base of 5,498,000 is about 1.2 percent. 
Applying tlu appre»priatc factor from table 1.^ the 
standard error is 1.2 X .6 = 0.7 percent. 

2. To obtain a two-standard error cunfidenee interval 
on the estimated median, initially add to and subtract 
from 50 percent twice the stanJaid error found in step 
1. Tills yields percentage limitsof 51.4 and 48.6, 
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3. Froni tabic 1 1 it ,can be seen tluit 45 percent 
(2.474,000) had incomes under S7.000 and 17 pefceiit 
(935.000) had iiiLomei b^tweui S7.000and S9.999. b> 
hncar mterpolation the lower hmit on the estinutc is 
found to be about 



S7.000 + (3,000)^i^^^y^) = S7.635 



Sinularl>. the upper limit 
interpolation to be about 



ma\ be found b\ 



liilcc 



ar 



S7,000 + (3.000) 



/5 1.4 -45.0^ ^ 
I 17 



S8.129> 



/ 



Tlins. the 95 percent confidence intenal around S^'.SOS 
ranees from S7.635 to S8.129. 

/ 

Census or survcv -based fertility rates. Table F ^hows 
standard errors of estimated census or 5urvc> -based 
fertility rates of vNonicii in a gi\en cKiss. factors arc aUo 
^vcn which sliould be applied to table F to obtain 



standard errors for data ba^ed on other >cars. Tlie 
sampling \anabiht> of the ratio of children per 1,000. 
women depends on the ihape of the distribution on 
which the rate is based, the of the s^uiiplc, the 
sample^ design and the use of ratio estimates. 



Illustration of the use of the standard error table. Table 
80 of this report shows that in 1974 there were an 
estimated 1.465.00 black wives reporting of 18 to 39 
years of age. Tliese \Vomen had an average of 2.4 birtlis 
per woman. Table ^ shows the standard error of 2.4 
children on a base of 465 .000 women to be approxi- 
mately .08. Tliis nieaiij the chances are (i8 out of 100 
that the estimate Avould have shown a fertility rat<5 
differing from a complete census figure i)yiess than .16 
Uwice the standard error), i.e.. the 95 percent confi- 
dence interval would be between 2.24 and 2.56 children 
ever bom per black woman reportuigher bi|1li expecta- 
tion, age 18 to 39. \ 



Tabie F. Standard Errors of Estimated FertiFity Rates 

(t chances out of 100) 









Children ever 


born per 


woman 






Number of women 




















\ 1 
1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.5 


4.0 


2.50,000 


.05 


.09 i 


.13 


.16 


.20 


.24 


.27 


.31 




.04 


.06 ! 


.09 


.12 


.^14 


.17 


.19 


.22 


750,000 


.03 


.05 : * 


.07 


.09 


.12 


.14 


.16 


.18 


1,000,000 


.03 


.05 i 


.06 


.08 


.10 


.12 


.14 


.16 


2, OOP, 000 


.02 


.03 ^ 


.05 


.06 


.07\ 


.08 


.10 


.11 




.01 


.02.: 


.03 


.04 


.05 


.05 


'.06 


.07 


10,000,000 


.01 


.01 \ 


.02 


.03 


.03 


.04 


.04 


.05 


i5,ooo,ooa., 

20,000^000.. A 


.01 


.01 i 


.02 


.02 


.03 


.03 


.04 


.04 


.01 


.01 . 


.01 


.02 


.02 


.03 


.03 


.03 


25,000,000.*^ 


.01 


.01 j 


.01 


.02 


t.02 


.02 


.03 


.03 



Note: .N^uXtiply the standard, errors by 1.2 for data from 1956 to 1966, and by 1.5 for 
data prior to 1956. For 1970 census dat? multiply by 0.04. / 



Survey of Purchases and Ownership. SOPO is part of 
the Annual Housing Survey. Table G shows standard 
errors of estimated number ot households and table \\ 
contanis standard errors for average price paid on 
selected durables. 

Criiue Data. Tables I-Land N-0 eontam standard errors 
for the cnme data. Tables 1 and J dtsplay standard errors 
for estmiate^ and rates, respectively, of personal victnni* 
zations from the National Crime Survey, and table K 



sho.vs the standard errors b> cit> of the National Crime 
Cities Survey estimates of personal victimizations. A 
general standard error table of personal victioiization 
rates for the Naijonal Crime Cities Survey is presented 
in table L: table M contains the factors for each city 
which are to be applied to the appropriate standard 
error from table L Tables N and O contain the standard 
errors for the .Sur\'ey of Inmates of Local Jails and 
factors to be applied to tables N and O to obtain the 
standard errors for the .National Prisoner's Sur\e>. 
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Table G. Estimated Standard Errors of Households for the Survey of 
Purchases and Ownership, 1973 

(68 chances out of 100) * 



191 



Sirf^i? of i?^tiiniito 

V W liV^ U O M 1 AVI o y 


Standard error 
( thousands) 


5?i70 of f**? t"! mn tf* 

( thousands) 


Standard error 
( tliousands) 




5 
7 
11 
16 
22 
35 
49 
69 
109 


5,000 1 


151 
206 
286 
297 
302 
286 
242. 
160 


10 




25 


25,000 




30,000 


loa 


40,000... 


250 ■. 




500 


60, 000.... ^ 


1,000 









Table H. Estimates and Standard Errors for Average Price Paid on Selected Durables (1972-73) 



(GS chances out of 100) 



Rlack households 



While households 



Stardard 
error 



I 



Cl«*th*^»sr Washin>: "achlne. 

Clothe?< drver 

Msh"»nshvr - 

K<*f ri»:i»r»tor . . 

Ho«:<> fO'Xi fret'zvr 

Kitchen riin»:e 

Black *Ttlto 

r.»l.»r 

tvT>-^ air conditioner.... 
\>jtf)«<>bllos 

N'ow, . ,*Oross PrlcoK,. 

t's''d. .<<»ros<» l*rl,c<'T'. . . 



^ 217 1 
180 
191 ' 

280 ; 

253 I 
250 j 

l.'i3 I 
.J2J i 
240 J 

..•..-.1 1 

1.310 



Standard 
error 



- - t 

" 50 , 

lo:. ; 

S2 ' 

72 

70 

".2 ' 

107 ; 

27r. I 



' 22*1 
187 
2AO 
329 
233 
26 O 

111 

'133 
221 

1,2^11 
1, M7 



: 17 
22 
M 
32 
22 
2^1 

13 

36 
30 

300 
99 



Black households: 
top quartilc 



Standard 
error 



239 
191 
201 
385 
350 
307 

131 
'IK 
239 



'1,151 I 
2.351 ! 



^^112 
\90 
283 
338 
20^ 
219 

147 
197 
180 

1,285 
1, 129 



VThitc households: 
top quartilc 



Esticsate 



« 236 
197 
246 
376 
248 
312 

103 
'13'! 
209 

4.019 
1.859 



Standard 
error 



; 27 
32 
52 
59 
31 
45 

20 
53 
39 

35G 
203 
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Table I. Standard Errors of Estimated Number of Personal Crimes from the 
/ National Crime Survey 

jCtjS chances out of 100) 



Size of »stinate 
( th'ou:>iinds) 



25.. I 

50 I 

100 

250... I 

500 i 

750 I 

1,000 f 

2,000 I 

3,000 

5,000 



Standard error 
( thousands) 



6 
9 
13 
20 
?0 
. 36 
.J 2 

62 
78 
107 



Size of e:itinate 
( thousands) 



10,000.. 
15,000.. 
20,000., 
25,000. , 
50,000. , 
80,000. , 
100,000, 
120,000. 
160, OOP, 
165,000, 



Standard error 
( thousand:^) 



169 
228 
285 
31 n 
616 
916 
1.161 
1 ,383 
1 ,819 
1.871 



Table J. Standard Errors for Estimated Personal Victimization Rates from the National Crime Survey 

(68 chances out of loo) 



Hstinatod rate (per 1,000 persons) 



Dasc of r.Ttf* 
(thousands) 


.25 or 
999.75 


.5 or 
999.5 


.75 or 
P99.25 


1 or 

999 


2.5 or 
997.5 


5 or 
995 


10 or 

990 


30 or 
970 


50 or 
950 


100 or 

900 


liO or 
750 


500 




0.9 


lp3 


1.6 


1.8 


2.9 


I.l 


5.8 


10.0 


13. <f 


17.0 


25.0 


29.0 


750 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


1,5 


2.3 


3. ] 


•1.7 


8.0 


10.0 


M.O 


20.0 


21.0 


1,000 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


2.1 


2.9 


1.1 


, 6.7 


8.7 


12. 0 


17.0 


20.0 


2,000 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.5 


2.0 


2.9 


; 5.0 


6.3 


8.7 


13.0 


15.0 




0.1 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.6 


2.3 


' 1.0 


5.2 


6.7 


10.0 


12.0 


5,000 


0.3 


O.J 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1.8 


3.1 


1.0 


5.5 


8.0 


9. 1 


10,000 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.7 


0.9 


I. J 


2.2 


2.8 


3.9 


5.6 


6,. 5 


15,000. , 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


1.8 


2.3 


3. 1 


1.6 


5.3 


20,000 


0.2 


, 0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 




0.9 


1.5 


2.0 


2.7 


1.0 


1.6 


"25,000. 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0. 1 


0.5 


0.8 


1. I 


1.8 


2.5 


3.6 


1.1 


50,00(1 ^ 


0.1 


• 0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


1.0 


1.3 


1.7 


2.5 


2.9 


«(>,00() 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 


2.0 


2.3 


100,000 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0. J 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


,2.1 


120,000. , . . 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.7, 


0.8 


1.1 


1.6 


1.9 


lf)5,000... . 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


^0.1 


*^.l 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 


1.6 
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Table K. Standard Errors of estimates of Personal Victimizations for 

Selected Cities 
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(68 chances ovit of 100) 



Stzo of 

i^c t* i mo t" 

\ 


Atlanta 


Bal timoro 


Boston 


Buffalo 


Cliicago 


Ci nc i 11— 
na t i 


Clovoland 


Dallas 


50 


33 


40 


37 


30 


84 








100 


47 


56 


52 


42 


120 


43 


57 


57 




7A 


-89 


83 


66 


190 


68 


90 


90 


500 


105 


126 


117 


94 


260 


96 


128 


128 


1,000.'. 


1^19 


179 


166- 


134 


370 


137 


181 


182 


2,500 


241 


285 


266 


. .216 


590 


221 


291 


' 291 


5,000 


350 


409 


384 


315 


840 


323 


422 


419 


10,000 


522 


592 


563 


4"^2 


1 ,190 


484 


626 


614 


25,000 


940 


998 


980 


860 


1 ,880 


884 


1 ,114 


1,066 


50,000 


1,563 


1,549 


1,576 


1,444 


2,670 


1,487 


1,833 


1 ,708 


100,000 


2,756 


2,535 


2,687 


2,568 


3,860 


2,651 


3,197 


2,900 



Size of 
estimate 



Denver 



Detroit 



Houston 



Los 
Angeles 



Miami 



Milwaukee 



Minne- 
apolis 



Newark 



50 

100 

250 

500 

1,000 " 

2,500 

5,000 

10,000 

25,000 . 

50,000 : 

100,000 



34 
49 
77 
108 
153 
242 
340 
477 
733 
086 
1., 236 



51 
70 
110 
160 
230 
~ -370- 
530 
770 
1 ,310 
2,090 
3 , 600 



49 
69 
109 
155 
220 
"355- 



507 
744 
1,295 
2,081 
3,547 



80 
110 
180 
250 
360 
. — 570 
800 
1,140 
1,810 
2,610 
4,070 



25 
36 
57 
82 
120 
206 
328 
553 
1,203 
2,272 
4,404 



\ 



36 
51 
80 
113 
160 
254 
360 
512 
825 
1 ,201 
1 ,790- 



31 
44 
69 

98 
139 
221 
316 
458 
773 
1,199 
1 ,.963 



24 
34 
53 
76 
109 
179 
268 
418 
818 
1,456 
2,710 



J' 



Size of 
esX ima to 


New York 


New Orleans 


Oakland 


Phi ladolph la 


Pi ttsbiirgh 


Portland 


St. 


Louis 


50 ^ 


123 


36 


29 


(>3 


33 


28 




35 


100 


180 


51 


41 


90 


46 


40 




^50 




280 


80 


65 


140 


73 


64 




78 


500 


400 


114 


92 


200 


103 


90 




111 




570 


161 


131 


280 


147 


128 




158 


2,500 


910 


' 254 


213 


450 


237 


206 




253 


5,000 


1,290 


358 


311 


G4() 


344 


297 




365, 


10,000 


1 ,860 


504 


468 


920 


513 


438 




536 


25,000 


3,070 


78(> 


862 


1,540 


932 


768 




935 


50,*KJ0 


4,640 


1 ,08G 


1 ,460 


2,280 


1,531 


1,244 




1,508 


100,000 


7,340 


1,462 


2^617 


3,610 


2,(596 


2,138 




2,577 
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Table K. Standard Errors of Estimates of Personal Victimizations for 
■ .Selected Cities— Continued 



i:68 chances out of 100) 



Size of estimate 


San Diego 


San Francisco 


Washington, D.C. 

r 


50 * 


39 


43 


41 


100 


55 


60 


57 


250 


88 


* 96 


91 


500 ; \ 


124 


, 135 


129 




177 


191 


183 




286 


303 


294 


5,000 


418 


^ 429 


425 




629 


609 


627 


25,000 


1 ,l52 


973 


1,104 


50,000 


1,945 


1,400 


1,797 


100,000 • 


3,475 


2,048 


3,102 



Table L Standard Errors of Estimated Personal Victimization Rates for Cities 

t <r>S chances out of 10(0 ' 



Kstin.itcMi rate 



Bj^^o of rate 



por 1 ,000 pt>r<*on-s 


100 


2 50 


500 


1 , uou 


2,500 


5,000 


1 0 . 


25,000 


50 , 000 


lOiXf^O 


250 , UOU 


50C,000 


1 ,000,000 


0 or 999 r> 


11 7 


7 


1 


5 




3- 




■> 


3 




r> 




■> 


0 




0 


5 


0 


•1 


0. 


■> 


0 




O.l 


75 Or 999.25. 


1 1.3 


9 


0 


G 


1 


1 


5 


■> 


9 


■> 


0 




•1 


" 0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


5 




3 


0 


•> 


O.l 


1 or 999, , 


ir>,5 


10 


1 


7 


1 


5 


■> 


3 


3 




3 




-6 




0 


0 


7 


0 


5 


"no 


3 


0 


•> 


0.2 


2 r> or 997,5 . . 


"JO 0 


1(1 


5 


11 




8 






2 


3 




■> 






6 






0 


8 


0 




0 


t 


0.3 


5 or 995 


3»; 8 


'>3 


3 


IG 


1 


11 


<; 


7 


1 






3 


7 




3 




0 




■> 


0, 


7 


0 


5 


0 1 


7 5 or 992 5 . 


15,0 


28 


5 


20 








<> 


0 


<) 


1 


1 


f 




8 




0 






0. 


9 


0 




0. 1 


10 or 99(» . . 


51 9 


32 


8 


23 




ir> 


1 


10 






3 


5 


■> 


3 


3 


'J 


3 




(> 




0 


0 


7 


0.5 


25 or 975, 


M \ 


5 1 




3(> 


1 


25 


7 


10 


3 






8 








3 


Ci 




(> 




0 






o.« 


50 or '^^O 


113 G 


71 




50 


8 


35 


<» 




7 


1(> 




11 


•1 


7 


'» 


5 




3 


6 




3 




0 


.1 1 


100 or 900 


15(; 1 


98 


9 


70 


0 








3 


22 




15 




1) 


9 




0 


1 


9 


3 






■> 


1 r, 


250 or 75( . , 


225 . 8 


1 12 


8 


101 


0 


71 


\ 


15 




31 


() 


2"* 


i; 


M 


3 


10 




7 






5 


3 




2.3 


5(») 


2»i0.7 


KM 


9 


iir> 


r> 


82 


\ 


52 




jr> 




2(> 




10 




J 1 


7 


K 


2 




2 


3 


7 


2.6, 



Nolo. \y*T a particular citv s<-t- table M f.>r the appn-priato iactor t*> be a|>pli<"<l to the above standard errors. 
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Table M. Factors to be Applied to Table L to Estimate Standard Errors of the National 
Crime Cities Survey-Personal Victimization Rates* 



Cities 



Factor 



Cities 



Factor 



Atlanta 

Baltimore - - . 

Boston. 

Buffalo 

Chicago. , . . . 
Cincinnati . . 
Cleveland . . . 

Dallas 

Denverr:^ . . . 

Detroit 

Houston. .-. . . 
IxSs Angeles. 
Miami 



90 
08 
00 
80 
27 
82 
09 



.1.09 
-0.93 
1.38 
1.32 
2.17 
0.68 



Milwaukee 

Minneapolis. . . . 

Newark 

New York^ 

New Orleans. . . . 

Oakland 

Philadelphia. . . 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

St. Ix>uis 

San Diego 

San Francisco. . 
Washington^ D. C 



89 
84 
64 
33 
98 
77 
70 



0.88 
0.77 
0.95 
1 .06 
1.16 
1.10 



Ta ble fsL . Standard Errors of Estimated Totals for the Survey of Inmates ot Local Jails 





(68 chances out of 100) 


Size of estimate 


Standard error 


Size of estimate 


Standard error 


300 


130 
170 
240 
290 
340 
410 
530 
640 
730 
1,000 
1,100 


35,0^00 \ 


1,250 
1,400 
1,460 
1,510 
1,470 
1,370 
1,320 
1,270 
1,200 
1,120 

.9 


500 


50,000 


1,000 


60,000 


1,500 s . 


75,000 


2,000 


100,000 


3,000 


115,000 


5,000 


120,000 


7,500 


125,000 


10,000 


130,000 


20,000 


135,000 







Note: For data from the National Prisoner's Survey, multiply the standard error by 



.93. 
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